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A Special Word to Subscribers 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 
expired renew at once, using the blank inclosed in 
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If your subscription expires with this issue your renewal 
must reach us before the eleventh of December to avoid 
missing the next issue. We cannot begin subscriptions 
with back numbers. Subscribers should use Postal or 
Express money orders in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery 
carriers can supply Postal money orders. 
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An Announcement of | 
‘The Most Beautiful Dining-Room im America” 


ORE than a year ago a commission was given by 

The Curtis Publishing Company to Maxfield Parrish 

to paint a series of seventeen paintings for the girls’ dining- 

room of the new Curtis Building, now nearing completion, 
and into which we are at present moving. 

This series of decorations is the most important piece 
of mural work ever attempted by Mr. Parrish, and it is 
so far advanced that it is safe to say that it will prove to be 
one of the most beautiful series of decorative paintings 
executed by any American artist. 

The new girls’ dining-room—in which five hundred 
girls can eat at the same time—is one hundred and sixty- 
six feet long, with fourteen immense Colonial windows 
twelve and a half feet high, overlooking the beautiful green 
verdure of Independence Square. For each of the sixteen 
spaces between these enormous windows Mr. ‘Parrish has 
painted a panel ten and a half feet high and varying from 
three and a half to five and a half feet wide. 

Each of these sixteen panels represents a company of 
youths and girls in gala dress on their way toa féte. ‘They 
are walking along an architectural terrace, back of which 
we see open country, lakes and rivers. Everybody is 
happy, chatting, laughing, and in picturesque féte costume. 
Each panel is complete in itself, and yet each is connected 
with the others, since the young people are all on their 
way to the same féte. 

These sixteen panels all lead up to the main picture 
which occupies the entire wall space at the end of the 
dining-room. This painting is ten and a half feet high 
and seventeen feet wide. 


Here is the féte itself: an evening party in the loggia 
of a palace some centuries ago. A flight of steps goes clear 
across the entire canvas and leads to a great loggia of three 
large arches. Beyond the arches are terraces and gardens, 
and across the evening sky are seen branches of great trees 
and myriads of colored lights. The loggia and steps are 
crowded with youths and maidens in féte costumes—some 
sitting, some standing, some reclining: a feast is spread: a 
band of Pierrots is playing with lutes. All is happiness, 
brightness and beauty. Everybody is young. 
be a land where nobody is old. 

The colors are impossible of description. There are 
all the marvelous deep blues, the glowing reds, the superb 
oranges, the soft lavenders, for which the brush of Maxfield 
Parrish is famous: the wonderfully picturesque costuming 
presenting the softest hues and the ingenious designs which 
are destined to set the fashions for years to come in 
masquerade costuming. 

The whole is a wonderfully successful result of the 
painter's idea to present a series of paintings that will 
refresh and ‘‘youthen”’ the spirit and not tire the eye: 
something beautiful to look upon: a good place to be in. 

Ten of the panels are now finished and are being put into 
their places: the balance are under Mr. Parrish’s brush. 

When the entire work is finished THE JourNAL readers 
will be invited, whenever they come to Philadelphia, to 
visit THE JoURNAL’s new building, and see for themselves 
what discriminating artists and architects have already 
suggested will be 

‘THE Most BeautiruLt Dintnc-Room In AMERICA’”’ 


It seems to 
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Newspaper Space Comes High 


ETH was a tight-fisted, hard-hearted old 
farmer. His brother William dying, the 
neighbors. said, from lack of proper treatment, 
Seth hitched up and drove into town to have 
a notice about his death inserted in the weekly 
newspaper. 

“There ain’t no charges, be there?” he 
asked. 

‘Oh, yes, indeed,” answered the editor, “‘our 
price is two dollars an inch.” 

“Cracky!’” muttered the old man, ‘‘an’ Bill 
six foot two!” 


He Couldn’t Guess 


JHEN I marry,” said the girl, “I am 
/ not going to marry a man who drinks, 
smokes, plays cards, or who belongs to a club. 
Still, I want him to have a good time.’ 
“Where?” he asked. 


A Bootblack’s Witty Retort 


HINE yer boots, sir?” 
“No!” snapped the man. 
‘Shine ’em so’s yer can see yer face in ’em,”’ 
urged the bootblack. 
“No, I tell you!” 
“Coward!” hissed the bootblack. 





The Bible Says So 


a GIRL: Why doesn’t baby talk, 
Father? 

FATHER: He can’t talk yet, dear. Young 
babies never do. 

SMALL GIRL: Oh, yes, they do. Job did. 
Nurse read to me out of the Bible how Job 
cursed the day he was born! 


Treatment Helped Some 


ET me kiss those tears away,” he begged 

_s tenderly. 

She fell into his arms and he was busy for 
the next few minutes. And yet the tears 
flowed on. 

‘‘Can nothing stop them?” he asked breath- 
lessly. 

“No,’”’? she murmured, “‘it is hay fever, you 
know. But go on with the treatment. 


Clever Just the Same 


HE young man was disconsolate. Said he: 
I asked her if I could see her home.” 
“Why, certainly,” she answered; “I will 
send you a picture of it.” 


Pretty Tall 


YAT had gone back home to Ireland and 
was telling about New York. 
“Have they such tall buildings in America 
as they say, Pat?’’ asked the parish priest. 
“Tall buildings ye ask, sur?” replied Pat. 
“Faith, sur, the last one I worked on we had 
to lay on our stomachs to let the moon pass.” 





The English Language 
rw A SOC IETY dinner r in Washington Mrs. 





xt to an attaché of a 
South Americat an ona ahey She had great diffi- 
culty in talking to him, for he understood 
very little English. Much to her delight, how- 
ever, the conversation became general. 

“Mrs. B— she heard one say, “looks 
so much better in her morning suits than she 
does in evening dress.” 

What was her surprise when the attaché 
turned to her and said: 

‘“‘T like her better in her night dress.” 

She could not then and there explain the 
peculiarities of the English language. 








There was Plenty Left Over 


E Sunday morning a certain young 
pastor in his first charge announced 
nervously: 

“T will take for my text the words, ‘And 
they fed five men with five thousand loaves of 
bread and two thousand fishes.’ ”’ 

At this misquotation an old parishioner 
from his seat in the amen corner said audibly: 

“That’s no miracle—I could do it myself.”’ 

The young preacher said nothing at the 
time, but the next Sunday he announced the 
same text again. This time he got it right: 

“And they fed five thousand men on five 
loaves of bread and two fishes.” 

He waited a moment, and then, leaning 
over the pulpit and looking at the amen 
corner, he said: 

“And could you do that, too, Mr. Smith?” 

‘““Of course I could,’’ Mr. Smith replied. 

“And how would you do it?” said the 
preacher. 

“With what was left over from last Sunday,” 
said Mr. Smith. 





He Did Not Understand 


JAT had been seized with violent pains and 
was hurried to a hospital. The physician 
in charge, after diagnosis, informed him that 
he had appendicitis, and that an operation was 
necessary as his appendix must be removed 
immediately. 

Pat had not the le ‘ast idea of what an appen- 
dix was, and so informed the physician, who 
laughingly told him that after the operation 
he would leave the appendix in the window so 
he could see it when he was able to sit up. 

Some days after the operation Pat’s curiosity 
got the better of him, and he raised up in bed 
to take a look at his appendix. To his amaze- 
ment a monkey was sitting on the windowsill, 
and when he saw Pat he began to make faces 
and chatter at a great rate. 

The astonished Irishman gave the monkey a 
long, hard look, and then exclaimed: ‘‘ Don’t 
do that, me boy, don’t do that. Can’t you 
see your mother is a very sick man?” 


One on Him 


NEVER judge a woman by her clothes,” 
observed a ‘‘smart’’ young man to a lady 
friend. 
“No,” put in the young lady, ‘‘a man who 
gets to as many burlesque shows as you do 
wouldn’t.”’ 


She Left Her Feet Behind 


GOOD old Scotch minister, calling unex- 
pectedly on a widow who lives in a cottage 
on the outskirts of the village, surprised her in 
the midst of washing a lot of clothes. She 
hurriedly hid behind a clotheshorse and told 

her little boy to say that she was out. 
The visitor knocked at the door. ‘‘ Well, 
Jamie,” he said, ‘‘and where is your mother?” 
““My mother’s not in; she’s down street on 

a message,” promptly replied the iad. 
“‘Indeed,”’ replied the minister, with a glance 
at the bottom of the screen. ‘‘ Well, tell her I 
called; and say that the next time she goes down 
to the village she should take her feet with her!” 


One on George 


H, MY!” she exclaimed impatiently; 
“‘we’ll be sure to miss the first act. 
We've been waiting a good many minutes for 
that mother of mine.” 
“Hours, I should say,” he replied, rather 
tartly. 
“Ours?” she cried joyfully. ‘‘Oh, George, 
this is so sudden!” 


He Spoke to Him 


Wiese. accompanied by Father and 
Mother, was crossing the ocean. Father 
and Mother were both very seasick, but Willie 
wasimmune. Throughout the trip he had been 
annoying the passengers. Finally his mother, 
turning to the father, said, in a very weak 
voice, gasping between each word: ““Father— 
I wish—you’d—speak—to— Willie.” 

Father, turning a sea-green face toward that 
rampant youngster, spoke in a languid voice: 
“*How-de-do, Willie?” 


She Declined 


IMPSON gallantly escorted his Boston 
hostess to the table. 
“May I,” he asked, “sit on your right 
hand?” 
“No,” she replied, “‘I have to eat with that. 
You’d better take a chair.” 





THAT REMINDS ME 


Bright Things of All Times That People Have Laughed Over 


His Heart was in the Right Place 


Psy IRISHMAN applying for a pension at 
Washington insisted upon the justice of 
his claim owing to the fact that he had been 
wounded while in the service of his country. 

‘‘How and where were you wounded?” one 
of the committee inquired. 

Placing his hand over his heart he said: “I 
was shot in the br-reast on a retrate from 
Bull Run, yer Honor.”’ 

“Shot through the breast on a retreat?” said 
the committeeman. ‘‘ How could you be shot 
through the breast on a retreat?” 

“T had the indiscretion to tur-rn and look 
back, yer Honor.” 

“But if you were shot through the breast 
in the place you indicate the ball would have 
gone through your heart. How is that?” 

‘“Me heart was in me mouth at the time, 
yer Honor.” 

He got his pension. 


A Larger Field 


ATHER, I am not sure whether I shall 
be a specialist for the ears or the teeth,”’ 
said a starting son. 
“Choose the teeth, my boy; everybody has 
thirty-two of them, but only two ears.” 


What She was Thankful For 
fe. EXPERIENCE meeting of gratitude 


for blessings bestowed was being held, 
and the meeting had been ‘‘thrown open to 
any present.” 

One after another rose and spoke of peace 
and contentment under circumstances that 
seemed impossible, judged from a_ worldly 
standpoint. Some said they were thankful for 
things they had missed, and at last an old lady 
arose, pushed back her sunbonnet and, with a 
beaming countenance, triumphantly exclaimed: 
‘‘Well, Brother Mose, I ain’t got but two teeth, 
but thank God they hit!”’ 


To the Head of the Class 
Wit AT is the definition of a kiss?” asked 


the teacher of a girl at class. 
“T should say it was a noun — both com- 
mon and proper.’ 


Too Bad 


JOU two look very happy,”’ said a young 

fellow, stopping in front of a couch where 

a pretty young girl and her sweetheart were 
sitting. 

“Do we?” replied the girl, moving over to 
make room for him beside her. ‘‘Won’t you 
join us?” 

“‘Sorry I can’t, but I am not a minister, 
was the reply. 


Why He was There 


POLICEMAN found a negro, at two 

o’clock one morning, acting rather sus- 
piciously in the neighborhood of some fine 
houses. 

‘* Here, you! ”’ shouted the policeman. ‘‘ What 
are you doing here?”’ 

‘“‘Nothin’.’ 

“Well, I think you are. Explain now or 
T’'ll pull you in.” 

** Boss,” said the negro, **Tain’t doin’ nothin’ ! 
You see, I sings tenor in our church choir.” 

“Well, what’s that got to do with your 
being here?” 

\ heap, boss—a heap. I sings tenor in 
our ehurch choir, an’ th’ man what sings bass 
is sick.” 

“Come along,” said the policeman. 

**Hol’ on, boss—hol’ on! Th’ man what 
sings bass is sick an’ I’s gotter take his place 
in th’ choir; so, singin’ tenor as I does, I’s 
out here catchin’ cold so I kin sing bass.” 





Couldn’t Help It 


MAN traveling on a through express left 

his chair in the crowded dining-car just 
after he had ordered his luncheon. He went 
to get something he had forgotten in the 
Pullman. 

When he returned, in spite of the fact that 
he had left a magazine on the chair in the diner, 
he found a handsomely dressed woman in his 
place. He protested with all the politeness he 
could muster, but the woman turned on him 
with flashing eyes. 

“*Sir,” she remarked haughtily, ‘‘do you 
know that I am one of the directors’ wives?” 

‘My dear madam,” he responded, “if you 
were the director’s only wife I should still ask 
for my chair.” 


Who Really “ Done” It 


N ONE of the large cities a primary teacher 

was one day instructing her class in the 
composition of sentences. She wrote two 
sentences on the blackboard, one a misstate- 
ment of fact, and the other wrong grammat- 
ically. The sentences were: ‘The hen has 
three legs”” and ‘Who done it?” 

“Willie,’’ she said to one of the youngsters, 

“90 to the board and show where the fault lies 
in those two sentences.’ 

Willie slowly approached the board, evi- 
dently studying hard. Then he took the 
crayon and wrote: ‘‘The hen never done it. 
God done it.” 


The Man She Heard About 


HERE was one man whose life was per- 
fect,” said the Sunday-school teacher. 
‘Which one of you can tell me who he was?” 
Little Mary Jane’s hand went up, and the 
teacher nodded to her. 
‘““He was mamma’s first husband,”’ she said. 


YY 





The Reason 


a J HY don’t you brush your hair?” asked 
a man of the boy with the frowzy hair. 

“Ain’t got no brush.” 

“Why don’t you use your father’s brush?” 

“He ain’t got no brush.” 

“No brush? Why hasn’t he a brush?” 

“ Ain’t got no hair.” 


They Were Both Satisfied 


bh drug clerk w rapped the bottle of cough 
medicine carefully in a neat white paper 
scented with tooth powder, and tied the pack- 
age up with a pink string. 

“Seventy-five cents,’’ he said, setting it on 
the counter. 

The old man laid down a nickel, slipped the 
bottle into his pocket and opened the door. 

“That’s seventy-five cents,” said the clerk, 
raising his voice. 

“Well, I’ve paid ye,” grunted the old man. 
‘“There’s your five!” 

“ Seventy-five,’ shouted the clerk, seeing the 
old party about to escape. 
’ “T give ye five,” yelled back the old man, as 
he made a dash for the once-an-hour Bingville 
electric and boarded it. 

“Oh, well,”’ sighed the clerk, as he opened the 
cash drawer and flipped the five-cent-piece into 
it, ““we stand to make two cents anyhow!” 





Her Only Correction 


YOUNG widow went to select a monu- 

ment for her recently deceased husband. 
After due consideration she picked out a stone 
and ordered the following inscription placed 
upon it: 


MY GRIEF IS MORE THAN I CAN BEAR 


The man who was to erect the monument 
was a little tardy in doing it and the widow 
remarried before it was done. This fact worried 
him, as he feared that he might have to 
change the wording of the inscription. So he 
called upon the lady and told her that he was 
now ready to do his work, and after some 
hesitation asked her if she wished to change 
the wording of the inscription in any way. 

She politely replied: ‘‘No, just asI gave it, 
only add at the end the word ‘ Alone.’” 


Roushing It 


N ASLEEPING-CAR one night, after every- 

body had turned in and the lights were low, 
a loud voice called from an upper berth: 

“Porter, got a corkscrew?”’ 

The porter came hurrying down the aisle. 

“Boss,”’ he said, in a scandalized tone, ‘‘ we 
don’t allow no drinking in the berths. It’s 
against the rules.” 

‘Oh, it ain’t that, Porter,” the voice an- 
swered; ‘‘I just want to dig out a pillow that’s 
sort of worked its way into my ear.” 


The Cemetery’s Intentions 


ONES: Where have you been, Brown? 
Brown: To the cemetery. 

Jones: Any one dead? 

Brown: Every one of them. 
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the renewal has not been received. We begin to pack in 
mail-bags two weeks or more before mailing, and the 
renewal may have reached us after the copy containing the 
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please give us four weeks’ notice. 
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4  hapjpy, chatting, laughing, and in picturesque féte costume. 
4 Each panel is complete in itself, and yet each is connected 
4 with) the others, since the young people are all on their 
4 way |to the same féte. 

fe These sixteen panels all lead up to the main picture 
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: ORE than a year ago a commission was given by 
q The Curtis Publishing Company to Maxfield Parrish 
: to paint a series of seventeen paintings for the girls’ dining- 
Hy room of the new Curtis Building, now nearing completion, 
Q and into which we are at present moving. 

i This series of decorations is the most important piece 
4 of mural work ever attempted by Mr. Parrish, and it is 


so far advanced that it is safe to say that it will prove to be 
one of the most beautiful series of decorative paintings 
executed by any American artist. 
The new girls’ dining-room—in which five hundred 
' girls can eat at the same time—is one hundred and sixty- 
six feet long, with fourteen immense Colonial windows 
twelve and a half feet high, overlooking the beautiful green 
verdure of Independence Square. For each of the sixteen 
spaces between these enormous windows Mr. Parrish has 
painted a panel ten and a half feet high and varying from 
three and a half to five and a half feet wide. 
) E;ach of these sixteen panels represents a company of 
youtls and girls in gala dress on their way toa féte. They 
are yvalking along an architectural terrace, back of which 


we {see open country, lakes and rivers. Everybody is 


which occupies the entire wall space at the end of the 


dinifig-room. ‘This painting is ten and a half feet high 
and seventeen feet wide. 
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Here is the féte itself: an evening party in the loggia 
of a palace some centuries ago. A flight of steps goes clear 
across the entire canvas and leads to a great loggia of three 
large arches. Beyond the arches are terraces and gardens, 
and across the evening sky are seen branches of great trees 
and myriads of: colored lights. The loggia and steps are 
crowded with youths and maidens in féte costumes—some 
sitting, some standing, some reclining: a feast is spread: < 
band of Pierrots is playing with lutes. All is happiness, 
brightness and beauty. Everybody is young. 
be a land where nobody is old. 

The colors are impossible of description. ‘There are 
all the marvelous deep blues, the glowing reds, the superb 
oranges, the soft lavenders, for which the brush of Maxfield 
Parrish is famous: the wonderfully picturesque costuming 
presenting the softest hues and the ingenious designs which 
are destined to set the fashions for years to come in 
masquerade costuming. 

The whole is a wonderfully successful result of the 
painter’s idea to present a series of paintings that will 
refresh and ‘‘youthen”’ the spirit and not tire the eye: 
something beautiful to look upon: a good place to be in. 

Ten of the panels are now finished and are being put into 
their places: the balance are under Mr. Parrish’s brush. 

When the entire work is finished THE JouRNAL readers 
will be invited, whenever they come to Philadelphia, to 
visit THE JOURNAL’s new building, and see for themselves 
what discriminating artists and architects have already 
suggested will be 

‘THe Most BeautiruL Dintnc-Room 1n AMERICA”’ 


It seems to 
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Bright Things of All Times That People Have Laughed Over 





Newspaper Space Comes High 


ETH was a tight-fisted, hard-hearted old 
farmer. His brother William dying, the 

neighbors said, from lack of proper treatment, 
Seth hitched up and drove into town to have 
a notice about his death inserted in the weekly 
newspaper. 

““There ain’t no 
asked. 

““Oh, yes, indeed,’’ answered the editor, ‘our 
price is two dollars an inch.” 

“‘Cracky!’’ muttered the old man, ‘‘an’ Bill 
six foot two!’’ 


charges, be there?” he 


He Couldn’t Guess 


“YW HEN I marry,” said the girl, “I am 

not going to marry a man who drinks, 

smokes, plays cards, or who belongs to a club. 

Still, I want himto have a good time.”’ 
“‘Where?”’ he asked. 


A Bootbiack’s Witty Retort 


“CHINE yer boots, sir? ”’ 
“No!” snapped the man. 
“Shine ’em so’s yer can see yer face in ’em,” 
urged the bootblack. 
“*No, I tell you!”’ 
““Coward!’’ hissed the bootblack. 


The Bible Says So 


MALL GIRL: 
Father? 
FatHer: He can’t talk yet, dear. 
babies never do. 
SMALL GirL: Oh, yes, they do. Job did. 
Nurse read to me out of the Bible how Job 
cursed the day he was born! 


Why doesn’t baby talk, 


Young 


Treatment Helped Some 


ie: me kiss those tears away,” he begged 
tenderly. 

She fell into his arms and he was busy for 
the next few minutes. And yet the tears 
flowed on. 

‘Can nothing stop them?” he asked breath- 
lessly. 

“‘No,”’? she murmured, ‘‘it is hay fever, you 
know. But go on with the treatment.”’ 


Clever Just the Same 


"Te young man was disconsolate. Said he: 
“T asked her if I could see her home.” 

“Why, certainly,’’ she answered; “I will 
send you a picture of it.”’ 


Pretty Tall 


AT had gone back home to Ireland and 
was telling about New York. 
“‘Have they such tall buildings in America 
as they say, Pat?” asked the parish priest. 
“Tall buildings ye ask, sur?” replied Pat. 
‘Faith, sur, the last one I worked on we had 
to lay on our stomachs to let the moon pass.” 


The 


y+; A SOCIETY dinner in Washington Mrs. 
S——— was placed next to an attaché of a 
South American legation. She had great diffi- 
culty in talking to him, for he understood 
very little English. Much to her delight, how- 
ever, the conversation became general. 
' “Mrs. B——,” she heard one say, “looks 
so much better in her morning suits than she 
does in evening dress.”’ 

What was her surprise when the attaché 
turned to her and said: 

“Tike her better in her night dress.” 

She could not then and there explain the 
peculiarities of the English language. 


Enslish Language 


There was Plenty Left Over 


E Sunday morning a certain young 
pastor in his first charge announced 
nervously: 

“T will take for my text the words, ‘And 
they fed five men with five thousand loaves of 
bread and two thousand fishes.’” 

At this misquotation an old parishioner 
from his seat in the amen corner said audibly: 

“That’s no miracle—I could do it myself.’’ 

The young preacher said nothing at the 
time, but the next Sunday he announced the 
same text again. This time he got it right: 

“And they fed five thousand men on five 
loaves of bread and two fishes.” 

He waited a moment, and then, leaning 
over the pulpit and looking at the amen 
corner, he said? 

“And could you do that, too, Mr. Smith?” 

“Of course I could,” Mr. Smith replied. 

“And how would you do it?” said the 
preacher. 

“With what was left over from last Sunday,” 
said Mr, Smith. 


He Did Not Understand: 


pat had been seized with violent pains and 
was hurried to a hospital. The physician 
in charge, after diagnosis, informed him that 
he had appendicitis, and that an operation was 
necessary as his appendix must be removed 
immediately. 

Pat had not the least idea of what an appen- 
dix was, and so informed the physician, who 
laughingly told him that after the operation 
he would leave the appendix in the window so 
he could see it when he was able to sit up. 

Some days after the operation Pat’s curiosity 
got the better of him, and he raised up in bed 
to take a look at his appendix. To his amaze- 
ment a monkey was sitting on the windowsill, 
and when he saw Pat he began to make faces 
and chatter at a great rate. 

The astonished Irishman gave the monkey a 
long, hard look, and then exclaimed: ‘‘ Don’t 
do that, me boy, don’t do that. Can’t you 
see your mother is a very sick man?” 


One on Him 


ee NEVER judge a woman by her clothes,” 
observed a ‘‘smart’’ young man to a lady 
friend. 

“No,” put in the young lady, ‘‘a man who 
gets to as’ many burlesque shows as you do 
wouldn't.” 


She Left Her Feet Behind 


GOOD old Scotch minister, calling unex- 
pectedly on a widow who lives ina cottage 
on the outskirts of the village, surprised her in 
the midst of washing a lot of clothes. She 
hurriedly hid behind a clotheshorse and told 

her little boy to say that she was out. 
The visitor knocked at the door. ‘‘ Well, 
Jamie,” he said, ‘‘and where is your mother?” 
‘“My mother’s not in; she’s down street on 

a message,’’ promptly replied the lad. 
“Indeed,” replied the minister, with a glance 
at the bottom of the screen. ‘‘Well, tell her I 
called; and say that the next time she goes down 


1? 


tothe village she should take her feet with her! 


One on George 


“7H, MY!” she exclaimed impatiently; 
‘“‘we’ll be sure to miss the first act. 

We’ve been waiting a good many minutes for 
that mother of mine.” 

“Hours, I should say,” he replied, rather 
tartly. 

“QOurs?”’ she cried joyfully. ‘“‘Oh, George, 
this is so Ssudden!”’ 


He Spoke to Him 


\ TILLIE, accompanied by Father and 

Mother, was crossing the ocean. Father 
and Mother were both very seasick, but Willie 
wasimmune. Throughout the trip he had been 
annoying the passengers. Finally his mother, 
turning to the father, said, in a very weak 
voice, gasping between each word: “Father— 
1 wish—you’d—speak—to— Willie.”’ 

Father, turning a sea-green face toward that 
ramPant youngster, spoke in a languid voice: 
“‘How-de-do, Willie?” 


She Declined 


IMPSON gallantly escorted his Boston 
hostess to the table. 
“May I,” he asked, “sit on your right 
hand?” 
“No,” she replied, “I have to eat with that. 
You'd better take a chair.” 


His Heart was in the Right Place 


Fy IRISHMAN applying for a pension at 
Washington insisted upon the justice of 
his claim owing to the fact that he had been 
wounded while in the service of his country. 

““How and where were you wounded?” one 
of the committee inquired. 

Placing his hand over his heart he said: ‘I 
was shot in the br-reast on a retrate from 
Bull Run, yer Honor.” 

**Shot through the breast on a retreat?” said 
the committeeman. ‘How could you be shot 
through the breast on a retreat?” 

“*T had the indiscretion to tur-rn and look 
back, yer Honor.” 

“*But if you were shot through the breast 
in the place you indicate the ball would have 
gone through your heart. How is that?” 

“Me heart was in me mouth at the time, 
yer Honor.” 

He got his pension. 


A Larger Field 


““TCATHER, I am not sure whether I shall 
be a specialist for the ears or the teeth,” 
said a starting son. : 
“*Choose the teeth, my boy; everybody has 
thirty-two of them, but only two ears.” 


What She was Thankful For 


ya EXPERIENCE meeting of gratitude 
for blessings bestowed was being held, 
and the meeting had been “thrown open to 
any present.” 

One after another rose and spoke of peace 
and contentment under circumstances that 
seemed impossible, judged from a_ worldly 
standpoint. Some said they were thankful for 
things they had missed, and at last an old lady 
arose, pushed back her sunbonnet and, with a 
beaming countenance, triumphantly exclaimed: 
“Well, Brother Mose, I ain’t got but two teeth, 
but thank God they hit!”’ 


To the Head of the Class 


hae is the definition of a kiss?” asked 
‘VY the teacher of a girl at class. 

**T should say it was a noun — both com- 
mon and proper.” 


Too Bad 


ne OU two look very happy,” said a young 

fellow, stopping in front of a couch where 
a pretty young girl and her sweetheart were 
sitting. 

“Do we?” replied the girl, moving over to 
make room for him beside her. ‘Won't you 
join us?” ; 

**Sorry I can’t, but I am not a minister,” 
was the reply. 


> 


Why He was There 


POLICEMAN found a negro, at two 

o’clock one morning, acting rather sus- 
piciously in the neighborhood of some fine 
houses. 

“Here, you!’’ shouted the policeman. “What 
are you doing here?”’ 

**Nothin’.” 

““Well, I think you are. 
I'll pull you in.” 

“* Boss,”’ said the negro, “‘T ain’t doin’ nothin’! 
You see, I sings tenor in our church choir.”’ 

“Well, what’s that got to do with your 
being here?” 

‘*A heap, boss—a heap. I sings tenor in 
our church choir, an’ th’ man what sings bass 
is sick.” 

“*Come along,” said the policeman. 

**Hol’ on, boss—hol’ on! Th’ man what 
sings bass is sick an’ I’s gotter take his place 
in th’ choir; so, singin’ tenor as I does, I’s 
out here catchin’ cold so I kin sing bass.” 


Explain now or 


Couldn’t Help It 


MAN traveling on a through express left 
i his chair in the crowded dining-car just 
after he had.-ordered his luncheon. He went 
to get> something he had forgotten in the 
Pullman. 

When he returned, in spite of the fact that 
he had left a magazine on the chair in the diner, 
he found a handsomely dressed woman in his 
place. He protested with all the politeness he 
could muster, but the woman turned on him 
with flashing eyes. 

‘Sir,’ she remarked .haughtily, ‘“‘do you 
know that I am one of the directors’ wives?”’ 

‘“My dear madam,” he responded, “if vou 
were the director’s only wife I should still ask 
for my chair.” 


_ change the word:«g of the insgfription. 


Who Really “Done” It 


FE ONE of the large cities a primary teacher 
was one day instructing her class in the 
composition . of sentences. She wrote two 
sentences on the blackboard, one a misstate- 
ment of fact, and the other wrong grammat- © 
ically. The sentences were: “The hen has 
three legs”’ and ‘‘ Who done it?” 

‘Willie,’ she said to one of the youngsters, 
“go to the board and show where the fault lies 
in those two sentences.”’ 

Willie slowly approached the board, evi- 
dently studying hard. Then he took the 
crayon and wrote: ‘‘The hen never done it. 
God done it.” 


The Man She Heard About 


Mt tay was one man whose life was per- 
fect,’’ said the Sunday-school teacher. 
““Which one of you can tell me who he was?”’ 
Little Mary Jane’s hand went up, and the 
teacher nodded to her. 
“He was mamma’s first husband,” she said. 


The Reason 


“V HY don’t you brush your hair?” asked 
a man of the boy with the frowzy hair. 

“Ain’t got no brush.” 

‘Why don’t you use your father’s brush?” 

“He ain’t got no brush.” 

“No brush? Why hasn’t he 2; brush?” 

“ Ain’t got no hair.” 


They Were Both Satisfied 


‘ba drug clerk wrapped the bot:tle of cough 
medicine carefully in a neat white paper 
scented with tooth powder, and tied the pack- 
age up with a pink string. 

“Seventy-five cents,’’ he said, sytting it on 
the counter. 

The old man laid down a nickel,| slipped the 
bottle into his pocket and opened the door. 

“That’s seventy-five cents,” said] the clerk, 
raising his voice. 

“Well, I’ve paid ye,” grunted the old man. 
“‘There’s your five!” 

“* Seventy-five,’’ shouted the clerk), seeing the 
old -party about to escape. 

“T give ye five,’”’ yelled back the (old man, as 
he made a dash for the once-an-hou\r Bingville 
electric and boarded it. } 

“Oh, weil,” sighed the clerk, as he mpened the 
cash drawer and flipped the five-cent!-piece into 
it, “we stand to make two cents anlyhow!”’ 


Her Only Correction ; 


YOUNG widow went to selecf: a monu- 
ment for her recently deceased, husband. 
After due consideration she picked ut a stone 
and ordered the following inscripfiion placed 
upon it: f 
MY GRIEF IS MORE THAN 1/CAN BEAR 


The man who was to erect the *monument 
was a little tardy in doing it ¢nd the widow 
remarried before it was done. Tliis fact worried 
him, as he feared that he ight have to 
So he 
called upon the lady and tola/ her that he was 
now ready to do his work, aud after some 
hesitation asked her if she Wished to change 
the wording of the inscriptioy in any way. 

She politely replied: “Nq@, just asI gave it, 
only add at the end the wopd ‘Alone.’” 


Roughing, It 


N ASLEEPING-CAR axe night, after every- 

body had turned in arfd the lights were low, 
a loud voice called froms an upper berth: 

“Porter, got a corks¢/rew?”’ ‘ 

The porter came hur/ying down the aisle. 

“Boss,” he said, in ga scandalized tone, ‘‘we 
don’t allow no drinjting in the berths. It’s 
against the rules.” / 

“Oh, it ain’t that, Porter,” the voice an- 
swered; “I just wyant to dig out a pillow that’s 
sort of worked it#S way into my ear.” 


The C/emetery’s Intentions 


Brown: ‘Wo the cemetery. 
Ae 


Brown: I 


ONES: “apt have you been, Brown? 


one dead? 
very one of them. 
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NDIAN Summer is the time to be 

in the woods or on the seashore— 
a sweet season that should be given 
to lonely walks, to stumbling about in old 
churchyards, plucking on the way the aro- 
matic silvery herb “ Everlasting,” and smiling 
at the dry flower until it etherizes the soul 
into aimless reveries outside of space and time. 
There is little need of trying to paint the 
still, warm, musty, dreamy Indian Summer 
in words: there are many states that have 
no articulate vocabulary, and are only to be 
reproduced by music—and the mood this 
season produces is of that nature. By-and-by, 
when the white man is thoroughly Indianized 
(if he can bear the process), some native Haydn 
will perhaps turn the Indian Summer into the 
loveliest andante of the new Creation. 
— OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 






















































































Seg: promise of the New Year has been 
kept; 


He promised roses, countless, fragrance- 
filled; 
And grass, and leaves, and daisies, clover, 
ferns; 
Bird-songs, and zephyrs—all has been 
fulfilled. 
The fields were frost-bound when the year was 
young, 


But now they stretch a plain of living green; 
Full rills and rivers speed into the sea, 
And all the land lies warm and glad 
between. : 


H, THAT was long ago. Then I 
Thanked God that all my days went by 
In careless ease and mirth. 
A Pharisee, I thanked Him then 
That I knew not like other men 
The bitterness of earth 
Ah, that was long ago. Today 
‘*Thank God for this my grief,” I say, 
Seeing, by this alone, 
I sometimes, watching in the night, 
Catch far, faint visions of that height 
No lesser light had shown. 
Ah, long ago, I did not guess, 
So arrogant my happiness, 
How poor my praise and vain. 
Dear God, today what thanks are meet, 
Seeing I clamber to Thy feet 
Up these steep stairs of pain! 
THEODOSIA GARRISON. 


“REAT blessings that are won with prayer 
are worn with thankfulness. Prayer and 
thanks are like the double motion of the 
lungs—the air that is sucked in in prayer is 
breathed forth again by thanks. 





“T“HANK God every morning when you get 
up that you have something to do that day 
which must be done, whether you like it or not. 
Being forced to work, and forced to do your 
best, will breed in you temperance and self- 


fulness and content, and a hundred virtues 
which the idle will never know. 
— CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


“Te HAVE bread excite thankfulness and a 
drink of water send the heart to God is 
better than sighs for the unattainable. To 
plow a straight furrow on Monday or dust a 
room well on Tuesday or kiss a bumped fore- 
head on Wednesday is worth more than the 
most ecstatic thrill under Sunday eloquence. 
Spirituality is seeing God in common things 
and showing God in common tasks. 
—MattTsiE D. BABcock, 
In “Thoughts for Everyday Living.”’ 


Sy maple flames with crimson leaves, 
And, as the fitful breezes sigh, 
Like little rippling tongues of fire 
They lick the edges of the sky. 
Yet all its color and its glow 
Is wrapped in Winter’s winding-sheet, 
And all its pomp must pass away, 
For Springtime’s resurrection sweet. 


The mysteries of life and death 

It holds, for those who turn to scan; 
So yearly from the burning bush 

The Lord God speaks to man. 


NEVER found two people who could agree 

as to the time when the Indian Summer 
ought to be here, or upon a month and day 
when it should be decidedly too late to look 
for it. For my part, I think we get it now 
and then, little by little, as “the Kingdom” 
comes. That every soft, warm, mellow, hazy, 
golden day, like each fair, fragrant life, is a 
part and outcrop of it; though weeks of gale 
and frost, or ages of cruel worldliness and 
miserable sin may li: between. 
—Mnks. A. D. T. WHITNEY. 


















control, diligence and strength of will, cheer- : 


HE beautiful Summer is cold and dead; 
She has passed away like the rest— 
The other fair Summers long since fled 
From the woods and the meadow crest. 
The blossoms of Spring were white and sweet, 
But they paled and shrank from the touch of 
the heat; 
The fields are shining, yellow and dun, 
Where the Autumn gathered its tale of 
grain 
We thank Thee, Lord, for the blessed sun, 
We thank Thee for ‘the rain. 
Our beautiful Summer is passed and fled, 
We are older grown and gray 
The Rhy is gone from the soathtal tread, 
The laugh from the lips once gay; 
The childish hope in the childish eyes 
Is darkened by many a sad surprise. 
But the promise stands sure as then it stood; 
We can smile in loss as we smiled in gain; 
And we thank Thee, Lord of the year, for the 


good, 
And we bless Thee for the pain. 


LOOK out of the window and think, “O per- 

fect day! O beautiful world! O good God!” 
And such a day is the promise of blissful 
Eternity. Our Creator would never have made 
such weather, and given us the deep heart to 
enjoy it, above and beyond all thought, if He 
had not meant us to be immortal. 

—NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


HERE is something in the Autumn that 
is native to my blood— 
Touch of manner, hint of mood; 
And my heart is like a rhyme, 
With the yellow and the purple and the 
crimson keeping time. 


The scarlet of the maples can shake me like a 


cry 
Of bugles going by. 
And my lonely spirit thrills 
To see the frosty asters like a smoke upon 
the hills. —RuicHarp Hovey. 
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DECORATION BY FLORENCE E, STORER 


Bway you tor the harvest, Lord, that 
you have given me, 

For sheaves of dear ones tied about with love 
and constancy, 

And place of home that fills my doors with 
blessings manifold; 

(For duty to poor hungry souls who stand out 
in the cold); 

I thank you for the harvest, Lord, so far be- 
yond faith’s ken— 

May I have grace to plant hope’s cheer in 
other lives—Amen. 


—EDpItTH LIVINGSTON SMITH. 


| Shey days of health, for nights of quiet sleep; 
for seasons of bounty and of beauty, for all 
earth’s contributions to our need through this 
past year: Good Lord, we thank Thee. For 
our country’s shelter; for our homes; for the 
joy of faces, and the joy of hearts that love; 
for the power of great examples; for holy 
ones who lead us in the ways of life and love; 
for our powers of growth; for longings to be 
better and do more; for Ideals that ever rise 
above our real: for opportunities well used; 

for opportunities unused, and even those mis- 
used: Good Lord, we humbly thank Thee! 

For our temptations, and for any victory over 
sins that close beset us; for the gladness that 
abides with loyalty; for the blessedness of 
service and the power to fit ourselves to 
others’ needs; for our necessities to work; for 
burdens, pain and disappointments, means 
of growth; for sorrow; for death; for all that 
brings us nearer to each other, nearer to our- 
selves, near to Thee; for Life: We thank 
Thee, O our Father! 

—Witiiam C. GANNETT. 


“THERE was a man who smiled , 
Because the day was bright; 
Because he slept at night; 
Because God gave him sight 
To gaze upon his child! 
Because his little one 
Could leap and laugh and run; 
Because the distant sun 
Smiled on the earth, he smiled. 


He toiled and still was glad 
Because the air was free; 
Because he loved, and she 
That claimed his love and he 
Shared all the joys they had! 
Because the grasses grew 
Because the sweet wind blew; 
Because that he could hew 
And hammer he was glad. 
—S. E. KIsEr. 


ULTIVATE the thankful spirit! It will 

be to thee a perpetual feast. There is, or 
ought to be, with us no such thing as small 
mercies; all are great, because the least are 
undeserved. Indeed, a really thankful heart 
will extract motive for gratitude from every- 
thing, making the most even of scanty 
blessings. —J. R. Macpvurr. 


A on the far horizon, 

The infinite tender sky, 

The rich, ripe tints of the cornfield, 
The wild geese circling high, 

And far over upland and lowland, 
The charm of the goldenrod. 

Some of us call it Autumn 
And others call it— God. 

—M. H. Carrutu. 


pee gh aged: of years ago a leaf fell on the 
soft clay, and seemed to be lost. But last 
summer a geologist in his ramblings broke off 
a piece of rock with his hammer, and there 
lay the image of the leaf, with every line and 
every vein and all the delicate tracery pre- 
served in the stone through those centuries. 
So the words we speak and the things we do 
today may seem to be lost, but in the great 
final revealing the smallest of them will appear. 
—JameEs RUSSELL LOWELL. 


“THERE is no hearth so bleak and bare 
But Heaven hath sent some blessing there; 
No table e’er so sparsely spread 
But that a grace should there be said; 
No life but knows some moment blest 
Of sweet contentment and of rest; 
No heart so cold but Heaven above 
Hath touched it with the warmth of love. 


So count your blessings, one by one, 
At early morn and set of sun, 
And, like an incense, to the skies 
Your prayers of thankfulness shall rise. 
Look for the love that Heaven sends, 
The good that every soul intends; 
Thus you will learn the only way 
To keep a true Thanksgiving Day. 

— ARTHUR LEwIs TUBBs. 





The woman who loves flowers will do well to make a note 
of these facts: 


First: House plants should be given a bath, 
say, once a week. 


Make a weak suds of Ivory Soap and luke- 
warm water and, with a sponge or soft cloth, wash 
the leaves—both upper and under sides—of rub- 
ber plants, palms, ferns, century plants, etc. 


This will open the pores in the leaves and per- 
mit the plants to breathe. They cannot breathe 
if the pores are clogged with dust. 


Second: Once a month, (oftener, if necessary) 
apply with an old whisk broom, a spray or a water- 
ing can, a fairly strong solution of Ivory Soap (made 


by dissolving half a cake, shaved fine, in a quart of 
boiling water, and adding four gallons of cold water) 
to the stems and leaves of geraniums, carnations, 
etc. Rinse with clear water, half an hour later. 


This will rid plants of the insect pests that 
constantly assail them. 


Third: Pour Ivory Soap suds from the laundry 
or dish-pan around the roots of potted plants. This 
will bring to the surface, where they can be de- 
stroyed, all sorts of worms and bugs which, if not 
interfered with, will kill or stunt the growth of 
plants. 
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grasp in all its importance is that the very center of the household — 

the most important thing in the home —is the spread table with a 
meal on it. Look atthe church. Itis by no accident nor mere coincidence 
that the central sacrament of the Christian religion takes the form of a 
common meal. It represents a universal fact of human life. The domestic 
table is really the pivot upon which the whole home turns. 


We the average woman at the head of a home does not sufficiently 





THE WIFE AND MOTHER BY WHOSE HAND or under 
whose direction this table is prepared is not a slave nor a 
a drudge, as she so often thinks of herself: she is a sacred 
ee priestess ministering at a sacred function. “Gracious!” 


The Pivot you say. But consider for a moment the importance of the 





f food_in the home as a tremendously influential fact: If it 
™ is good, nourishing, well chosen, well cooked, well served, 
the Home 


it affects not only the health but also the actual spirits of the 

————======= family. They behave better by reason of it, and like each 
other better. Peace and harmony are always more possible if people are 
well fed. On the other hand the bad dinner of the incompetent housewife 
assails not only the digestion but the temper of the household as well. The 
sight of a disordered table instinctively makes things go wrong. Nothing 
so surely affects our spirits as our environments. 

“All-very pretty,” says the busy housewife who is also poor. “ But if 
you had my work, and the little I have to do on, you wouldn’t have time 
for such lofty thoughts!” Why, pray? Do “lofty” thoughts, which are 
only happy thoughts, cost more than despondent and tired thoughts? “Too 
tired,” you say. But the mind is just as ready to think pleasantly as it is 
unpleasantly, and it doesn’t tire it half as much. 

No, dear lady, an appetizing meal does not depend on a large income. 
It isn’t that. Neatness is not expensive. Punctuality doesn’t cost a penny 
more than procrastination. Little touches on a table do not mean money, 
but they do mean evidence of interest and affection. This is subtly 
felt by every one at the table. The conversation is improved: spirits are 
brighter: happiness is surer. The magic secret of a happy home lies 
very largely in the table, and this secret can be opened not with money, 
but by thought and love, and the feeling that three meals a day are not 
drudgery, but a ministering to the most important influences of the day and 
the home. 











=<] Iv Is A CURRENT PHRASE THAT SAYS that woman’s work 
7 in the home “is such a monotonous existence.” And yet 
Se the same women who repeat this phrase, when they were 

children made forthemselves “play” houses in fence-corners, 
under apple trees, in old packing-cases: it mattered little 


The ; : : 

M f where so long as the joy of creation was theirs. They 
| Monotony « planned busily: they executed happily: with joyous spirits 
| Woman’s 


they made use of whatever material was nearest at hand. 
| Work And then when all was finished, and nothing remained to be 
done, how cheerfully they forsook their handiwork to run 
off in pursuit of newer amusements. That was but yesterday. They are not 
much changed, only today the house is not a “play” house, and they are 
not at liberty to run away in search of more novel and entertaining occupa- 
tion. Instead of dolls real children and fathers are looking to these same 
women for that greatest of all human necessities, the home. But for them— 
real people whom they love and who love them—they seem to have ceased 
creating. They seem to consider their home-making finished. They stop 
studying and thinking and planning; they cease trying to make the home 
life more intellectual, more uplifting and more ideal. They find it monoto- 
nous, forgetting all the time that monotony only comes from stagnation, and 
that in growth and development there can be no monotony. 











ot A MOTHER, BEING HUMAN, IS BOUND to make mistakes. 
Pr It is well for her to recognize this fact, and to be neither 
ae discouraged and cast down on the one hand, nor self- 
= indulgent and excuseful on the other. There is nothing 
The Mother’s| ™ore educational than a mistake properly thought out and 
Path accepted. All that a mother need require of herself is that 
: she shall see her mistake, and, recognizing it, make it her 

of Wisdom teacher. She should face the defects in her home-making 
7 fairly and frankly, and, in an entirely impersonal way, 
eliminate them one by one. In this way only can she fulfill the obligations 
of her motherhood and become the really wise mother. — 














A MAN WHOSE BUSINESS is the making of very fine and 
delicate instruments took his wife to an exhibit along the 
lines of his profession. After a day spent in examining the 
beautifully sensitive instruments they went to their hotel. 





The Child From the next room, through the door, came this in the 

in the loud voice of an impatient mother: “Stop that crying, I 

Next R tell you; do you hear me? . . . No, you can’t have 
ext oom 


any more candy; it will make you sick. Besides, there isn’t 











any more; it’s all gone.” ‘Then came screaming, several 
slaps, and more screaming. ‘Stop your noise! ‘The policeman will get 
you if you don’t.” Continued screams. ‘“ Well, well, poor baby, he’s all 
tired out, isn’t he? Now stop crying, Honey, and Mother will give you just 
one more piece.” Instant and eloquent silence. 

The designer of instruments smiled amusedly and looked at his wife. 
** Really, my dear, don’t look so tragic. The child is not yours, you know.” 

“No, Dick, the child is not mine,’ sighed the wife. “Nor are those 
wonderful instruments that you showed me this afternoon —the ones that are 
accurate tothe thousandth part of a hair—yours. But what if some bungling, 
unskilled janitor had gone in there and tried to use them, and you had had 
to stand by and witness the ruination of their exactness #nd beauty?” 

The husband was silent. 

“Now,” the wife continued, “‘ the most exact and delicately adjusted piece 
of mechanism in that whole exhibit is no better than a grindstone as 
compared with that baby in the hands of that bungling mother.” 

By this. time the baby was renewing his demand for candy—renewing it 
methodically and in a businesslike manner—having learned that all he had 
to do to gain his point was to keep it up long enough. 


THAT IT Is GOOD FOR ALL OF Us to be alone every once 
in a while is a truth that is growing very fast among the 
sensible part of American womanhood. More and more 
are we hearing of the ‘“‘quiet hour,” as being a bit of.dis- 
cipline imposed in homes by busy mothers, not only upon 
their children but also upon themselves. The “ quiet 
hour” means a certain period set apart, about the same 
time every day, when the mother or child retires from 
contact with all animate things. It may be spent in reading, 
or in taking a nap, or in looking out of the window, or in sewing, or in play; 
but whatever is done must be done by one’s self in complete seclusion. 
The human mind, temper, body all demand and are better for one hour of 
solitude in every twenty-four. It refreshes spirits that have begun to droop, 
and dispels the false color in one’s surroundings. As “absence makes the 
heart grow fonder,” so the separation of a human soul from all companionship, 
if only for a brief interval every day, tends to revive a zest for the society of 
one’s fellows when the term of retirement is over. Children brought up 
from their cradles to the rule of the “quiet hour” fall into the habit as 
naturally as into the regular order of eating and drinking. 

The social instinct is wholesome and its satisfaction is to be encouraged 
as arule; but this rule, like others, is subject to exceptions. And just as 
good digestion requires that the internal machinery of our bodies shall have 
a season of absolute inaction now and then, so the moral machinery of 
our nature demands, from time to time, the recuperative balm of a little 
undisturbed isolation. It is taking the “rest cure’’ at home. 





One Hour 
in Every 
Twenty-four 














MANY GIRLS WOULD LIKE TO BE AGREEABLE, but how 
many girls ever considered it a duty for them to be so? 
Certain high privileges belong to young womanhood, such 
as modesty, daintiness, reserve, and, not least among them, 

















The Secret | the privilege of charm. No girl can have charm without 
of Being making herself agreeable. Look at the word, turn it around, 

and what does it become? The ability to agree. This 
Agreeable does not mean that one cannot hold individual opinions, 











but it does mean a deference to the right of others to hold 
differing opinions. There is a pertness too often observable in young girls, 
which, unchecked, becomes that objectionable self-assertion, that overriding 
of the expressed thoughts of others, that domineering spirit, which effectually 
destroys all girlish and womanly attractiveness. The term “strong-minded,” 
an epithet unpleasantly applied to some women, did not originate in any 
objection to strong mental vigor, but to that argumentative turn which swept 
all the.charm of gentle manners aside. It is a mistake to suppose that such 
force as this adds to a woman’s influence. A woman’s surest advancement 
is always along the lines of gentleness. The sun makes no parade of strength, 
its beams go forth in silence, but there is no greater power in the universe. 
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A WOMAN LIVED IN A TOWN where the grocery’ stores THE IDEA OF A SANER CHRISTMAS made unquestionable 

and meat markets were about as carelessly conducted, with ee. - progress last year. For the first time the largest department 

regard to cleanliness, as they are in the average place. _ stores in many parts of the country did not keep open during 

She determined to change things, and whenever she went : the evenings preceding Christmas. In Philadelphia, for 

What to one of the stores she politely asked the clerk to put waxed The instance, every large store closed at 6:30 Pp. M., and in 
One Woman | P@Per, or any other kind of paper, on the scales before le New York the movement, while not so general, was, 

é . weighing delicate articles, and explained why. Of course % nevertheless, noticeable in the case of several of the larger 
Did for Her | he grudgingly complied, but he complied. Then the Christmas stores. All these merchants were unanimous in the 
Town woman told her friends and neighbors how nice it was that conclusion, after Christmas, that instead of losing business, 











at So-and-So’s store things were weighed in this cleanly 
way. Of course when the store people found that they were getting new 
customers through what seemed to them the most trifling kind of an act 
they adopted it as a rule. 

Naturally the other stores heard about it and followed suit, and now this 
little town is known far and wide as a clean marketing-place. The baker’s 
clerk no longer handles bread with his hands, but with a piece of waxed 
paper: quarters of meat have disappeared from the hooks outside and 
inside, and are kept in the refrigerators: candies and cakes are kept under 
glass, and business of all kinds in that town has jumped forty per cent. in 
one year. It is always astonishing how farreaching may be the simple effort 
of one woman. 





IT Is BECOMING MORE OF AN APPARENT FACT every 
day that the social-welfare bodies are doing exactly the 
work that the churches did once upon a time and should be 
Ae doing now, but are not doing. And the question that may 
Long well stir the church world is, ‘‘ Why is this, and how can the 
two be brought together?” For after all not only is the 





Me i aT 4 

f edie work of the two similar, but the aims are also the same. 
of Devout The fact remains, however, that the ranks of social-welfare 
Women 


workers are swelling, while the church ranks are getting 
thinner, and the one is progressing at the expense of the 
other. Recently a new light has come to the church, and it is a correct and 
intelligent light. ‘The individual church which has long been administered 
for the benefit of its own particular people is becoming aware of the 
community. Great social needs beyond the means of any company of 
benefactors call for the joint action of all good people. Great social evils 
call for combined attack. ‘The works of evil must be fought as we fight 
fly-pests or gipsy-moths. ‘The single householder by the most careful 
attention to his own trees can do something, but not much. Neither can 
the citizens of ang block or ward. ‘The whole community must undertake 
a collective defense. So with the churches and the social welfare. 

One serious hindrance to collective action is felt and heard on all sides. 
And it proceeds from the persistent prejudices of good women. The men, 
who are all the time working together in business, are twice as apt as the 
women to work together in religion. But devout women have cruelly long 
memories. They cannot forget the unpleasantnesses under which the 
‘*Second Church” separated from the “ First.”” These things may have 
occurred before they were born, and their memory may represent inheritance 
rather than experience. Still they cherish it. The “Second Church” ought 
to be made a parish house ora public library, and the two. congregations 
ought to fill the empty pews of the original meeting-house, but the women 
keep their divisive loyalty. Loyalty to what? Not to religion, which the 
division weakens: not to the community, which the division impoverishes. 
They are loyal for the most part to old disputes which should never have 
been permitted, and which, being permitted, are in contradiction to the 
spirit of religion. ‘The thing is tragically wrong. It ought to be stopped. 
And the women can stop i 

















A WOMAN RECENTLY MADE UP HER MIND that the 
agitation against the common drinking-cup was a “fad.” 
So, to prove it, she took a cup which had been used all day 
in her millinery shop to a near-by laboratory for analysis. 





How She “Now I will prove to you,” she said, “that there is 
D  emeiiid nothing in all this excitement.”’ 
The laboratory chemist found the cup charged with 


ja “Fad” diphtheria germs, and inoculated six guinea-pigs with them. 
' * In six hours one guinea-pig had passed away: in eight 
hours two more had succumbed, and before morning five of the six little 
creatures were no more. 

Not only was the woman herself convinced, so that she abolished. the 
common cup from her shop, but the story got into the newspapers, and now 
that town has an ordinance against the deadly cup. 
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AT NO TIME DOES A WOMAN SHOW HERSELF so truly 
| as when she makes a complaint or reports an error. Many 
| a woman with a thin veneer of courtesy carries herself 
quite well so long as everything goes smoothly. But when 
f 





When i something goes wrong the veneer cracks in all directions, 
a Woman l much as happened to the women of the past when they 
Sell Pi | yawned or laughed inadvertently, forgetting the enamel 
| Herself | that they wore on their faces. Too often when something 





goes wrong a woman “gets mad,” and then she presents 

= not only a most unlovely picture but also a self-revealing 
portrait that is not very complimentary. A woman cannot be too careful 
when she finds an error and seeks to make a complaint. Ofttimes there is 
really no error at all, or the error may be her own. In either case the 
discovery of the real fact should not compel her to blush with shame at the 
thought of how she made complaint. It is always safer to give the other 
person the benefit of the doubt until the error is absolutely “fixed and the 
blame placed. It is unpleasant to accuse a person of having failed to 
answer your letter only to have it turn up later from the Dead Letter Office 
and find that you misdirected it. In time of vexation or doubt you can 
unerringly gauge the well-bred woman. 





as they had feared, the new rule served to send customers to the stores in 
the early morning hours. In every case the volume of business actually 
done exceeded that of the preceding Christmas season, when the stores kept 
open until ten o’clock at night during the week before Christmas. Another 
noticeable effect of suspending the night business was that more shopping 
was done earlier in the season last year than in any previous year. So, at 
last, the custom of the unnecessary evening strain on thousands of girls and 
women that was thought to be too deeply ingrained to be dislodged has 
become an unpleasant memory. And where in other cities the department 
stores still persist in the old imposition on flesh and blood, the example of 
the large Eastern stores should be pointed out, and the customers should 
insist that what had come to be nothing short of a barbarity shall cease. 
That these reforms are in the hands of the women has been well illustrated 
in this earlier closing movement, the largest credit for which must go, 
undeniably, to the Consumers’ League, which has done consistently effective 
work to bring about this result. 





oe A GIRL, PLAIN OF FEATURES, once overheard by chance 
= a conversation discoursing on her plainness. ‘The words 
cut her to the quick. She went to her mirror and realized 
that it corroborated what she heard. For days she was 





When She crushed by the realization: every spark of femininity in 
her was hurt. She believed that what seemed to her to be 
Learned She : d : : 
an inalienable right to, please was forever denied her. 
Was Plain 








Finally she came to: she faced the fact. “I am plain,” 
she argued, “and I am worrying myself sick over the fact, 
and the worrying won’t make me any prettier, and it may make me uglier.” 
She made up her mind that if she could not charm by face or person she 
would learn to charm by mind, manner and conversation. She deliberately 
set out to learn the art of being agreeable: to be charming. She taught 
herself not to sacrifice principle nor curry favor to gain notice, but cultivated 
the ability to be a good listener. She developed a sympathetic manner : 
she learned the art of putting herself in the other’s place: she became 
absolutely to be depended on for truthfulness and reliability. So well did 
she succeed in her ambition that she became one of the most popular and 
sought-after girls in her tow 
leader in the really best society of a large city, and was sought by men, 
women and children. And finally she married one of the finest men that a 
woman could win. 





YEARS AGO THE WOMAN WHO SUBSCRIBED for a 
| magazine paid the postage on it when she took it out of 

the post-office in her town. It increased to her just so 

much the cost of her magazine, of course. Then the 

United States Government came in and said: “We will 
' make the postage on magazines so low that the subscriber 
won't feel it.” It was done. Whereupon the publishers of 
the magazines said: “We will pay it.” And they did, and 
have done so ever since. The concession by the United 
States Theta you see, was therefore made for the benefit of the 
public: so that the public might get its reading matter cheaper, and that 
education through the printed word might be cheaper for the public. Now 
if this was a “subsidy,” for whom was the “subsidy” granted? Certainly 
not for the publisher, who was not thought of in the matter: he only came 
into it of his own behest. 

This voluntary assumption by the publisher of the expense intended for 
the subscriber amounts to a tidy sum. It may be stated that so far as The 
Curtis Publishing Company is concerned this item counted up, last year, to 
nearly half a million dollars. ‘The Company has borne this expense, and 
willingly. But let the postage rate be increased and it will be seen at once 
that as the publisher voluntarily assumed it years ago he will have the 
same right to withdraw and ask the public to assume it, as was originally 
intended. This he will have to dobecause it is costing him now all that he 
can reasonably stand considering the higher cost of everything that goes 
into the making of a magazine. So any increase in postage rate, if you 
hear about it this winter, simply means that it will have to come out of your 
pocket. When this Company opposes such an increase it is opposing it for 
your sake, not for its own. You will have to pay. 
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cee hl ANY ONE INTERESTED IN GOOD WORKS knows the 
| persons who attend meetings called in furtherance of some 








| isn’t that these meeting-goers believe the cause advocated 
The | to be impracticable. On the contrary, they are both 
interested and enthusiastic. They are touched by the 
speeches: they applaud with hands and feet. The next 

day they go to another meeting, and again they grow 
=== enthusiastic and applaud. But they do nothing. They are 
ree willing that others should do, but they themselves join no 
organization, undertake no service, give no money. They get the meeting 
habit. Not only are they a hindrance to a good cause—for they often 
occupy space that might be occupied by others more sincere and more 
willing to give what they can of service or money — but they also bring upon 
themselves a process of moral degeneration. For it is a serious matter to 
give sympathy and nothing else. 
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n, and later became the acknowledged social . 


good causes and then go away without doing anything. It - 
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repute. It is my business to travel with 
this play through the country. For two 
winters now I have made it a point, in my 
travels, to gather facts and opinions which 
would answer the question so often put to 
me and others: ‘“‘ How can we raise the tone 
of the theater?” 
What I say in this article covers my observa- 
tion in twenty-six of the most thickly populated 
States in the Union, and in those States I have 
talked with hundreds of persons in all ranks of 
life: managers of local theaters, social workers, 
teachers, professors, preachers, and scores of 
women in all positions. 


l AM business manager for a play of good 
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Do the People Want Good Plays? 


Ne what have I found out? And what is my 
answer to the question which forms the head- 
ing for this article? 

First, foremost and lastly it is this: The answer 
to the question that the people ask rests with the 
people themselves. I am convinced that it does 
not rest with either the men who produce the 
plays or the managers or the theaters in which 
the plays are produced. In scores of cases these 
men have argued with me that the theater today 
is ina wretched condition; many of them deplore 
it as much as do decent people, but with one 
accord they say: ‘‘ We are here to give the people 
what they want.”” They confess, in the majority 
of cases, that this may not be the highest way 
to look at the question, but they argue: “It is 
a business. Here is my theater. My rent, my 
expenses are-high. I must fill my house with 
people. If I give good plays the people, except 
in a few cases where the play has a famous actor 
or actress in it, will not come. The moment I put 
on a suggestive play the people flock to it. Now 
as a business man what am I to do? Am I tosee 
my house half empty every night because I insist 
upon putting on only good plays?” And then 
this man, as did others, struck the true note 
when he said: ‘‘If the people are really sincere 
in their desire to see the good plays why don’t 
they come when I give those playstothem? The 
fact remains that they don’t, however, except 
in a very few conspicuous cases; and those in- 
stances are not enough to keep a theater going.”’ 
And then he asked an awkward question: ‘Are 
you sure that the great mass of the people really 
want good plays?” 

I say ‘‘an awkward question,”’ because only a 
few days previously I went through this expe- 
rience in a large Ohio town: A famous evangelist, 
justly celebrated for his power to awaken the 
moral sense of a community, was conducting 
there one of his revivals. The entire city seemed 
aroused. His nightly audience was estimated at 
ten thousand. He was the sole topic of the city 
streets. The amusement houses of all kinds were 
abandoned by their audiences. My play, together 
with others, was neglected. Then came along a 
production advertised by alluring posters which 
disclosed a half-clothed woman fondled by a man 
in search of his soul’s mate. It was a case where 
the advertisements did not belie the stage scene. 
After the performance there was nothing left to 
be desired, in so far as the spectator may have 
craved immodest speech and excitation. One of 


yy the features of this ‘“‘musical comedy” which 

i Say pleased most consisted in having twenty well- 

ti | ut formed chorus girls lie on their backs before the 

Wi Gasscy footlights, where, with bells attached to their 

&! Were ankles and with legs elevated in the air, they 

\ Nag played an old melody. The movements involved 

Alle NaN) in this feature were of such a nature that one of 

‘eth ‘f the chorus girls—a poor, homeless child—told 
a 4 


ooh me that she could never get over a sensation of 
ng shame while she took part in it. 


































Audiences are Two-Thirds Women 


We happened? Here was a city in the 
midst of a profound religious revival. Appar- 
ently it had turned its back on the theater. But 
had it? For two nights that performance, which 
naturally soiled the soul, drew audiences that 
crowded the theater to the doors. And two- 
thirds of the audiences were girls and women! 
I asked the manager of the theater why he 
allowed such a play in his house. 
‘““Why?”’ he responded. ‘‘Don’t the audiences 
give you your answer? The public wants that 
kind of a play. If it don’t why does it come? 
Why can I pack my theater while yours is empty? 
If the people want the decent play why were they 
not at your play?” 

I asked the most prominent newspaper editor 
in the city about it. 
‘‘The manager is right,’’ he said. ‘‘The people 
want that kind of a show. It pays.” 
I asked the Mayor why he didn’t prevent the 
play. ‘‘Why, the people want it. They wouldn’t 
thank me if I had closed up that show. Of course 
I know it is bad: so do the people who went to 
see it. And that is why they went.” 
And wherever I went it was the same cry: 
“The people want it. It pays’’; and the facts 
certainly backed up the argument. 
Decent plays are either entirely ignored 
or slimly attended. 


EN) Now the amazing part of the situa- 
: SS tion is that the majority of the patrons 
= We of these shows are girls and women. 
eq]! 
In nearly every case where I looked 
into the theaters the audiences were 


two-thirds composed of women. And 
this statement is borne out in regard 


s Who See the Questionable Plays? 


What a Man Found Out From a Tour [Through the Country 


By Walter S. Hiatt 


to the theater as a whole by the investigation 
made last winter by Mr. Charles Frohman, 
when he sought to find out what was the actual 
ratio of women to men in the audiences of five of 
his theaters. Mr. Frohman had a checker placed 
at the door of each of five theaters to record the 
precise number of men and women in the audi- 
ences. A record was kept each night for a week. 
Five widely different plays were chosen, with 
the result that of every hundred persons who 
passed into the five theaters sixty-eight were 
women and only thirty-two were men. The large 
rcentage of women was a surprise even to Mr. 
rohman, and then he went on to give the clew 
to the whole situation; to point out where the 
solution of the problem of the theater rests. 

‘*The large percentage of women,” said Mr. 
Frohman, ‘‘indicates better than anything else 
the tremendous influence women have over the 
drama. It shows that the success of plays depends 
entirelyon them. The figures are very conclusive 
to me. Managers, actors and playwrights alike 
must remember it. Certainly women do not 
need to vote to exercise their censorship over 
plays.” 

There is where any student of the modern 
theater must find that his investigations lead to, 
and there he must fix his conclusion: The whole 
problem rests with the women. 


The Great Influence of the Theater 


THIS problem does rest with the women 
have they any true conception of the influence 
of the theater which they support and the play 
the success of which they make possible? 

Take the experience and words of a man like 
Mr. Robert H. Crawford, superintendent of the 
rescue mission in the mill town of Fall River, 
Massachusetts, who says that of those who come 
to him in want and misery, both men and women, 
he frequently finds that the theater habit was 
the original cause of their troubles. 

‘‘This is probably truer of women than men,” 
he says. ‘‘ Many a girl has goneastray because of 
her desire to get money to spend at the theater. 
Another thing is equally true. Whenever one of 
these women, for whom I have found positions 
and given a new start, begins to return to amuse- 
ment places her ultimate downfall is but a 
question of time.” 

The experience of Adjutant H. Hawkins, in 
charge of the Salvation Army in Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts, an Englishman of worldwide expe- 
rience, is the same. 

‘“‘In looking back over twenty-five years of this 
work,” he says, “I can recall numberless women 
whose undoing was the theater. Take one of the 
factory girls in this city. She works for a small 
wage. She is pretty, full of girlish spirits, and 
she craves something different from her humdrum 
life. She goes to the theater. The play she sees 
reeks with mental excitement, with the sugges- 
tion that all men and women are more or less 
immoral, that the virtuous are few and foolish. 
Her native modesty and moral standards are 
insensibly altered. In the course of time she 
comes to such as myself with a pitiable story of 
youth and health gone.” 

Mr. J. A. Milliken, Principal of Staples School, 
at Portland, Maine, a typical New Englander, 
firm and sincere in thought, for twenty-five years 
a teacher, voiced an opinion, founded on personal 
observation, that the kind of plays we are having 
is doing more to degrade American youth than 
all other causescombined. To indicate how much 
this form of amusement is in youthful minds he 
noted that in writing essays in the autumn as to 
how his pupils spent their summer the word 
“show” occurred so frequently that he at last 
forbade them to use it in their compositions. He 
has found that the attention which they give to 
plays not only takes them from their duties, caus- 
ing them to play truant, but that in order to get 
the admission price to a theater they actually 
resort to theft. He quoted the statement made 
by the late Robert Pinkerton, the famous detect- 
ive, that seventy per cent. of the crimes com- 
mitted by youths between the ages of fourteen and 
twenty in the city of Chicago could be traced tothe 
suggestion of crime given in cheap melodramas. 

Statistics have been gathered at the Lyman 
School for Boys, a reform school at Westboro, 
Massachusetts, which bear out the statement 
made by Robert Pinkerton. 


One City’s Efforts to Better Conditions 


OW if it be true that women make the plays 
of today profitable these conditions are in 
their hands to continue or to alter. 

Here and there something is being done by 
women. In Worcester, Massachusetts, a splendid 
work is under way to control sanely and system- 
atically the amusements of the city. Back of 
this endeavor is the dramatic committee of the 
local Public Education Association, with the zeal 
of Mrs. Eliza D. Robinson and of Professor S. P. 
Capen, of Clark College, back of it. This com- 
mittee not long ago began to inform every 
teacher and every mother in Worcester of the 
danger of indiscriminate theater attendance. The 
committee has worked, not as an enemy of the 
theater but as a friend of the truly artistic and 
the truly entertaining play. It has not pursued 
the questionable course of attempting to provide 
amusement itself, but rather of recommending 
that which is good in the city theaters. It has 
not resorted to indiscriminate denunciation, but 
has disseminated information in the local press, 
(Page 8) 


in its reports and at public meetings, proving its 
premise that certain forms of amusement may be 
a source of moral infection. 

A vast amount of labor was necessary in order 
to get convincing information. The committce 
was engaged for a year making a census of the 
public schools. It sent a list of five questions to 
about five thousand children between the ages 
of eight and fifteen years, asking: ‘‘ How often 
do you go to the theater?” ‘‘What theater do 
you attend most frequently?” ‘‘What sort of 
play do you like best (gay, sad, vaudeville)?” 
“‘Name one or two plays that you have liked 
best,”’ and ‘“‘How much money do you spend on 
the theater in a month?” 

The answers were boiled down until a signifi- 
cant story wastold. It wasfound that the children 
neglected their studies for the theater, that their 
lunch money went to pay their admission fees, 
that money needful for clothing was spent in this 
way. Only a quarter of the girls and a fifth of 
the boys had never been to the theater. Only 
slightly fewer than half of the girls went once a 
month or oftener, and a fifth of the girls went 
once a week or oftener. 


The Theater is a Potent Educational Force 


be petite any proof be needed for the generalls: 
accepted belief that the theater is a most poten! 
educational force in the lives of a large proportion 
of city children it is contained in these statistics. 
When we consider the vividness, the immediate- 
ness of a theatrical representation and the whole- 
souled interest with which a child ‘follows it we 
may safely conclude that the effect of one per- 
formance a week upon the child’s imagination, 
his taste, his character and his ideals is as strong 
as that produced by many hours of schooling. 
The importance of some kind of supervision over 
the way in which children satisfy this passion for 
the dramatic certainly is obvious. 

Here, then, is one place where an effort is being 
made to raise the tone of the theater by raising 
the public taste for it. And of course there are 
doubtless other places that I do not happen to 
know of where the work is also under way. But 
the fact remains that there is not enough of it 
to count, to make an impression on the whole 
condition. 

Nor isthe task animpossible one. It is difficult, 
of course, and one must be content with small 
success at first. But one earnest woman in each 
community, like Mrs. Robinson in Worcester, can 
do much. It isnot sucha great task to maintain 
a clean theater in a city. If there is a group of 
intelligent, untiring women to prod the Mayor 
this Mayor will see that the places of amusement 
maintain a decent standard. Mayor Gaynor, of 
New York, has shown the way shrewdly. There 
was a certain production running at a New York 
theater which the Mayor felt to be offensive. 
He waited until the time for the renewal of the 
theater’s license and gave the manager the choice 
of closing his theater for good or of removing the 
objectionable play. 


Managers Should Not Bear the Brunt 


Bo on the other hand the manager must not 
be asked to bear the brunt. He is not the real 
offender after all. It would be idle not to admit 
that there are a few unscrupulous managers who 
deliberately throw together each season shows of 
the most vulgar type for the sole purpose of excit- 
ing and attracting the vulgar crowd. But it is 
not true that the other managers do so. There 
are managers, and among the leaders, too, who 
would like to give the public the best, artistically 
and spiritually. Money is a detail to them. But 
each has several times been so near bankruptcy 
that he has finally got to the point of giving the 
public what it wants. In the present time, with 
this public permitting unfair competition, these 
men must supply the demand or quit business. 

It is a hard thing to say, but it is true and I 
say it from a wide personal experience: the prin- 
cipal obstacle to any real reform of the theater 
as it is today lies in the half-hearted support 
given to the cause by women, and by the reason, 
absolutely inexplicable to me, that there are a 
vast number of women who really prefer the sug- 
gestive and very often the positively obscene 
play. I have sat in box-offices a great many 
times and listened to women inquiring about the 
plays coming to their towns. Generally they 
pick the most questionable, and satisfy their con- 
sciences by forcing the ticket-sellers to indorse 
the plays as “fit” to be seen! And this curious 
mental procedure I have seen coming from what 
ticket-sellers have again and again told me are 
“the nicest women in town.”’ And the ticket- 
seller’s invariable comment is: ‘‘I confess I don’t 
understand it.” 


Reform Must Come Through Women 


F COURSE there are other women who 

refuse to patronize the offensive play. But 
they are not enough in numbers and their avoid- 
ance of the salacious play does not, of itself, 
suffice. They must be militant. They must edu- 
cate their sisters; they must lead so that their 
less intelligent sisters will follow. 

But the conclusive fact remains: whatever 
reform comes to the theater must come through 
the women of America. They are today the chief 
supporters of the theater, and in their own hands 
lies the answer to their own question of ‘‘ How 
can we raise the tone of the theater?” 
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“It Was the Heart of the House, So Close at Hand That Even a Stranger Could Catch a Glimpse of It by Chance” 
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PLLUSTRATION BY ALICE BARGER STEPHENS 


I 

ONE of it might ever have happened—if Richard 

Kendrick had gone into the house of Mr. Robert Gray, 

on that first night, by the front door. For if he had 
made his first entrance by that front door, if he had been 
admitted by the maidservant in proper fashion and con- 
ducted into Judge Calvin Gray’s presence in the library, if 
he had delivered his message—from old Matthew Kendrick, 
his grandfather—and had come away again, ushered out of 
that same front door, the chances are that he never would 
have gone again; in which case there would have been no 
story to tell. 

It all came about—or so it seems—from its being a very 
rainy night in late October and from Kendrick’s wearing an 
all-concealing motoring raincoat and cap. He had been for 
a long drive into the country, and had just returned, mud- 
splashed, when his grandfather, having taken it into his head 
that a message must be delivered at once, requested his 
grandson to act as his messenger. 

So the young man had impatiently bolted out with the 
message, had sent his car rushing through the city streets, 
and had become a still muddier and wetter figure than 
before when he stood upon the porch of the old Gray 
homestead, well out in the edge of the city, and put thumb 
to the bell. 

His hand was stayed by the shrill call of a small boy who 
dashed upon the porch out of the dusk. ‘‘ You can’t get in 
that way,’’ young Ted Gray cried. ‘‘Something’s happened 
to the lock; they’ve sent for a man to fix it. Come round 
to the back with me; I’ll show you.” 

So this was how Richard Kendrick came to be conducted 
by way of the tall-pillared rear porch into the house through 
the rear door of the wide central hall. There was no light 
at this end of the hall, and the old-fashioned, high-backed 
settle which stood there was in shadow. 

With a glance at the caller’s muddy condition the young 
son of the house decided it the part of prudence to assign him 
this waiting-place, while he himself should go in search of his 
uncle. The lad had seen the big motor-car at the gate; quite 
naturally he took its driver for a hired chauffeur. 


ZZ? Ted looked in at the library door; his uncle was not 
there. He raced off upstairs, not noting the change which 
had already taken place in the visitor’s appearance with 
the removal of the muddy coat and cap. 

Kendrick now looked a particularly personable young 
man, well built, well dressed, of the brown-haired, gray- 
eyed, clear-skinned type. The eyes were very fine; the 
nose and mouth had the lines of distinction; the chin was— 
positive. Altogether the young man did not look the part 
he had that day been playing—that of the rich young idler 
who drives a hundred and fifty miles in an expensively 
powerful car, over the worst kind of roads, merely for the 
sake of diversion and a good lunch. 

While he waited Kendrick considered the hall, at one end 
of which he sat in the shadow. There was something very 
homelike about this hall. The quaint landscape paper on 
the walls, the perceptibly worn and faded crimson Turkey 


carpeting on the floors, the wide, spindle-balustered stair- 
case with the old clock on its landing; more than all, perhaps, 
on an October night like this, the warm glow from a lamp 
with crystal pendants which stood on the table of polished 
mahogany near the front door—all these things combined to 
give the place a quite distinctive look of home. 

There were one or two other touches in the picture worth 
mentioning, the touches which spoke of human life. An 
old-fashioned hat-tree just opposite the rear door was hung 
full with hats. A heavy ulster lay over a chair close by, and 
two umbrellas stood in the corner. And over hat-rack, hats, 
ulster and chair, with one end of silken fringe caught upon 
one of the umbrella ribs, had been flung by some careless 
hand, presumably feminine, a long silken scarf of the most 
intense rose color, a hue so vivid, as the light caught it from 
the landing above, that it seemed almost to be alive. 

From various parts of the house came sounds—of voices 
and of footsteps, more than once a distant laughter. Far 
above somewhere a child’s high call rang out. Nearer at 
hand some one touched the keys of a piano, playing snatches 
of Schumann—Der Nussbaum, Mondnacht, Die Lotosblume. 
Kendrick recognized the airs which thus reached his ears, 
and was sorry when they ceased. 


ZO Now there might be nothing in all this worth describ- 
ing if the effect upon the observer had not been one to him so 
unaccustomed. Though he had lived to the age of twenty- 
eight years he had never set foot in a place which seemed so 
curiously like a vague dream he had at the back of his head 
somewhere. For the last two years he had lived with his 
grandfather in the great pile of stone which they called 
home. He had spent periods of his life in various sorts of 
dwelling-places: in private rooms at schools and college— 
always the finest of their kind—in clubs, on ships, in railway 
trains; but no time at all in any place remotely resembling 
the house in which he now waited, a stranger in every sense 
of the word, more strange to the common, fine type of home 
known to the American of good birth and breeding than 
may seem credible as it is put down. 

‘“Hold on there!’’ suddenly shouted a determined male 
voice from somewhere above Kendrick. A door banged, 
there was a rush of light running feet along the upper hall, 
closely followed by the tread of heavier ones. A burst of the 
sweetest, gayest laughter was succeeded by certain deep 
grunts, punctuated by little noises as of panting breath and 
half-stifled merriment. It was easy to determine that a 
playful scuffle of some sort was going on overhead, which 
seemed to end only after considerable inarticulate but 
easily translatable protest on the part of the weaker person 
involved. 

Then came an instant’s silence, a man’s ringing laugh 
of triumph; next, in a voice a little breathless but of a 
quality to make the listener prick up ears already alert, these 
rather astonishing words: 

“*O, it is excellent 
To have a giant’s strength; but it is tyrannous 
To use it like a giant!’” 
(Page 9) 


‘Is it indeed, Miss Arrogance ?’’ mocked the deeper voice. 
‘Well, if you had given it back at once, as all laws of justice, 
not to mention propriety, demanded, I should not have had 
to force it away from you. Oh, I say, did I really hurt that 
wrist, or are you shamming?”’ 

““Shamming! You big boys have no idea how brutally 
violent you are when you want some little thing you ought 
not to have. It aches like anything,’ said the other voice, 
its very complaints uttered in such melodious tones of 
contralto music that the listener found himself wishing with 
all his might to know if the face of its owner could by any 
possibility match the loveliness of her voice. Dark, he 
fancied she must be, and young, and strong—of education, 
of a gay wit, yet of a temper—all this the listener thought 
he could read in the voice. 

“Poor little willful girl! Did she get hurt, then, trying to 
have her own way? Come in here, jade, and I'll fix it up for 
you,” the deeper tones declared. 


ZO Footsteps again; a door closed. Silence succeeded 
fora minute; then the Schumann music began again, a violin 
accompanying. And suddenly, directly opposite the settle, 
a door swung slowly open, the hand upon the knob invisible. 
A picture was presented to the stranger’s eyes as if some- 
body had meant to show it to him. He could but look. 
Anybody seeing the picture would have looked and found 
it hard to turn his eyes away. 

For it was the heart of the house, right here, so close at 
hand that even a stranger could catch a glimpse of it by 
chance. A great, wide-throated fireplace held a splendid 
fire of burning logs, the light from it illumining the whole 
room, otherwise dark in the October twilight. Before it on 
the hearthrug were silhouetted, in lovely lines against its 
rich background, two figures. One was that of a woman in 
warm middle life, sitting in a big chair, her face full of both 
brightness and peace; at her feet knelt a young girl, her 
arm upon her mother’s knees, her face uplifted. The two 
faces were smiling into each other. 

Somebody— it looked to be a tall young man against the 
fire-glow—came and abruptly closed the door from within, 
and the picture was gone. The fitful music ceased again; 
the house was quiet. 

Thereupon Kendrick grew impatient. Fully ten minutes 
must have elapsed since his youthful conductor had disap- 
peared. He looked about him for some means of summoning 
a servant, but discovered none. 

Suddenly a latchkey rattled uselessly in the lock of the 
front door; then came lusty knocks upon its stout panels 
and accompanied by the whirring of a bell somewhere in 
the distance. 

A maidservant came hurriedly into the hall through a 
door near Kendrick, and at the same moment a boy of ten or 
eleven came tearing down the front stairs. Asthe lad shouted 
through the door Kendrick recognized his late conductor. 

‘“*You can’t get in, Daddy; the lock’s gone queer. Come 
around to the back. I'll see to him, Mary,”’ the boy called 
to the maid, who, nodding, disappeared. 
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At the moment the door opposite Kendrick opened again 
and the mother of the housicli-caaie out, her comely waist 
closely clasped by the arm of the young girl. The two were 
followed by the tall young man. 

Kendrick stood up, and was, of course, instantly upon the 
road to the delivery of his message. 

Ted, ushering in his father and spying the waiting mes- 
senger, cried repentantly, ‘‘Oh, I forgot!" and the tall 
young man responded gravely, ‘‘ You usually do, don’t you, 
Cub?” This elder son of the house, waving the small boy 
aside, attended to taking Kendrick to the library and to 
summoning Judge Calvin Gray. 

In five minutes the business had been dispatched, Judge 
Gray had made friendly inquiry into the condition of his old 
friend’s health, and Kendrick was taking his departure. 
Curiously enough he did not now want to go. As he stood 
for a moment near the open library door, while Judge Gray 
returned to his desk for a newspaper clipping, the caller was 
listening to the — eetings taking place in the hall just 
out of his sight. The father of the family appeared to have 
returned from an absence of some length and the entire 
household had come rushing to meet and welcome him. 
Kendrick listened for the contralto notes he had heard 
above, and presently detected them declaring with vivid 
emphasis: ‘Mother has been a dear, splendid martyr. 
Nobody would have guessed she was lonely, but—we knew!” 

“She couldn’t possibly have been more lonely than I. 
Next time I'll take her with me!’’ was the emphatic response. 


«Z@Z7 Then the whole group swept by the library door, 
down the hall, and into the room of the great fireplace. 
Nobody looked his way and Kendrick had one swift view of 
them all. Comely young men, graceful young women, a 
child or two, the mother of them all on the arm of her 
husband —there were plenty to choose from, but he could 
not find the one he looked for. He had been confident her 
hair was dark. Then, quite by itself, another figure flashed 
past him. He had a glimpse of a dusky mass of hair, of a 
piquant profile, of a round arm bared to the elbow. As the 
figure passed the hattree he saw the arm reach out and 
catch the rose-colored scarf, flinging it over one shoulder. 
Then the whole vision had vanished and he stood alone in 
the library doorway, with Judge Gray saying behind him: 
“IT cannot find the clipping. I will mail it to your grand- 
father when I come upon it.” 

‘I knew that scarf was hers,’ Kendrick was thinking as he 
went out into the night by way of the rear door, Judge Gray 
having accompanied him to the threshold and given him a 
cordial hand of farewell. What a voice! She could make a 
fortune with it on the stage, if she couldn’t sing a note. 
Stage! What had the stage to do with people who lived 
together in a place like that? 

He looked back at the house as he went down the box- 
bordered path which led, curving, from it to the street. It 
was obviously one of the old-time mansions of the big city, 
preserved in the midst of its grounds in a neighborhood now 
rampant with new growth. It was outside, on this chill 
October night, as hospitable in appearance as it was inside; 
there was hardly a window which did not glow with a mellow 
light. As Kendrick drove down the street he was recalling 
vividly the picture of the friendly looking hall with its faded 
Turkey carpet worn with the tread of many rushing feet, its 
atmosphere of welcoming warmth—and the rose-hued scarf 
flung over the dull masculine belongings as if typifying the 
fashion in which the women of the household cast their 
bright influence over the men. 

It suddenly occurred to Kendrick that if he had lived in 

such a home even until he went away to school, if he had 
come back to such a home from college and from the wander- 
ings over the face of the earth with which he had filled in 
his idle days since college was over, he would be perhaps a 
better, surely a happier, man than he was now. 
ZOF Louis Gray, coming into the hall precisely as Richard 
Kendrick, again enveloped in his muddy motoring coat, was 
releasing Judge Gray’s hand and disappearing into the 
night, looked curiously after the departing figure. His 
sister Roberta, following him into the hall a moment after, 
rose-colored scarf still drifting across white-clad shoulder, 
was in time to receive his comment: 

‘Seems rather odd to see that chap departing humbly by 
any door but the front one.” 

“You knew him, then. Who was he?” inquired his sister. 

‘Didn't you? He’s a familiar figure enough about town. 
Why, he’s Rich Kendrick. Grandson of Matthew Kendrick, 
of Kendrick and Company, you know. Only Rich doesn’t 
take much interest in the business. You'll find his doings 
carefully noticed in certain columns in certain society 
journals.” 

“T don’t read them, thank you. Do you?” 

‘Don’t need to. Kendrick’s a familiar figure wherever 
the gay and youthful rich disport themselves—when he’s in 
the country at all. He’s doing his best to get away with the 
money his father left him. Fortunately the bulk of the 
family fortune is still in the hands of his grandfather, who 
seems an uncommonly healthy and vigorous old man.” 
Louis laughed. ‘‘Can’t think what Rich Kendrick can be 
doing here with Uncle Cal. I believe, though, he and old 
Matthew Kendrick are good friends. Probably grandson 
Richard came onanerrand. It certainly behooves him to do 
grandfather's errands with as good a grace as he can muster.”’ 

‘““He was sitting in the hall quite a while before Uncle 
Cal saw him,” volunteered Ted, who had tagged at Roberta's 
dainty heels and was listening with interest. 

“Sitting in the hall, eh—like any district messenger?"’ 
Louis was clearly delighted with this news. ‘‘How did it 
happen, Cub? Mary take him for an every-day, common 
person?”’ 

“T let him in. I thought he was a chauffeur,” admitted 
Ted. “‘He was awfully wet and muddy. Steve took him in 
to Uncle Cal.” 

An explosion of laughter from his interested elder brother 
interrupted him. “I wish I'd come along and seen him. 
So he had the bad manners to sit in our hall in a wet and 
muddy motoring coat, did he, and goin tosee Uncle Cal——”” 

“The young man had on no muddy coat when Stephen 
brought him in to see me,”’ declared Judge Calvin Gray, 
coming out and catching the last sentence. ‘‘ He resumed it 
in the hall before going out. What are you saying? That 
was the grandson of my good friend, Matthew Kendrick, 
and so had claim upon my good will from the start, though 
I haven't laid eyes upon the boy since his schooldays. He 
was rather a restless and obstreperous youngster then, I'll 
admit. What he is now seems pleasing enough to the eye, 
certainly, though of course that may not be sufficient. A 
fine, mannerly young fellow he appeared to me, and I was 





glad to see that he seemed willing enough to run upon his 
grandfather's errands, though they took fim out upon a raw 
night like this.” 

ut Louis Gray, though he did not’ pursue the subject 
further, was still smiling to himself as he obeyed a summons 
to dinner. 

At opposite ends of the long table sat Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Gray. The head of the house looked his part: fine 
of face, crisp of y sca authoritative yet kindly of manner. 
His wife may be described best by saying that one had but to 
look upon her to know that here sat the Queen of the little 
realm, the one whose gentle rule covered them all as with 
the brooding wing of wise motherhood. Down the sides 
of the board sat the three sons: Stephen, tall and slender, 

rave-faced, quiet but observant; Louis, of a somewhat 
cote height but broad of shoulder and deep of chest, his 
bright face alert, every motion full of underlying vigor of 
body and mind; Ted—Edgar—the youngest, a slim, long- 
limbed lad with eyes eager as a dog’s for all that might 
concern him—this was the tale of the sons of the house. 
There were the two daughters: Roberta, she of the rose- 
colored scarf—it was still about her shoulders, seeming to 
draw all the light in the room to its vivid hue, reflecting 
itself in her cheeks— Roberta, the elder daughter, dusky of 
hair, adorable of face, her round white throat that of a 
strong and healthy girl, her laugh a thing to listen to; the 
other daughter, Ruth, a fair-haired, sober-eyed creature of 
growing sixteen, was as different as if of other blood. One 
would not have said the two were sisters. There was one 
more girl at the table; no, not a girl, yet she looked younger 
than Roberta—a little person with a wild-rose, charming 
face and the sweetest smile of them all— Rosamond, Stephen’s 
wife, quite incredibly mother of two children of nursery age 
at this moment already properly asleep upstairs. 

Last but far from least, loved and honored of them all 
above the lot of average man to command such tribute, was 
the elder brother of the master of the house, his handsome 
white head and genial face drawing toward him all eyes 
whenever he might choose to speak—Judge Calvin Gray. 
All in all they were a goodly family, just such a a as is 
to be found beneath many a fortunate roof; yet a family 
with an individuality all its own and a richness of life such 
as is less common than it ought to be. 


HE next time Richard Kendrick went to the house was a 

fortnight later when old Matthew Kendrick was sending 
some material for which Judge Gray had written him, books 
and pamphlets and a set of maps. This time he would have 
sent a servant, but his grandson Richard heard him giving 
directions and came into the affair with a careless suggestion 
that he was driving that way and might as well take the 
stuff if Mr. Kendrick wished it. The old man glanced 
curiously at him across the table where the two sat at 
luncheon. 

‘Glad to have you, of course,’’ he commented, ‘‘but you 
made so much fuss about it when I asked you before I 
thought I wouldn’t interfere with your time again. Meet 
any of the family when you went ?”’ 

“Only Judge Gray and two of his nephews,”’ responded 
Richard, truthfully enough. 

So he went with the big package. This time, it being a 
fine, sunny, summerlike day almost as warm as September, 
he went clad in careful dress with only a light motoring coat 
on over all to preserve the integrity of his attire. He left this 
in the car when he leaped out of it, and appeared upon the 
doorstep looking not at all like his own chauffeur, but quite 
his personable self. 

The doorlock was in full working order now, and he was 
admitted by the same little maid whom he remembered see- 
ing before. Upon his inquiry for Judge Gray he was told 
that that gentleman was receiving another caller and had 
asked to be undisturbed for a short time, but if he could 
wait 

Now there was no reason in the world for his waiting, since 
the package of books, pamphlets and maps was under his 
arm and he had only to bestow it upon the maid and 
give her the accompanying directions. But at this precise 
moment Kendrick caught sight of a figure running down 
the stairs, concluded in one glance as he had concluded in 
one glance before that if a personality could be expressed by 





-a speaking voice, a laugh, and a rose-hued scarf, this must be 


the one they expressed, and decided in the twinkling of an 
eye to wait. The maid conducted him toward the room on 
the right of the hall and he followed her, passing as he did so 
the person who had reached the foot of the stairs and who 
went by him in such haste that he had only time to give 
her one short but—it must be described as—concentrated 
look straight in the eyes. She in turn bestowed upon him 
the one glance necessary to inform her whether she knew 
him and so must stay long enough in her rapid progress to 
greet him. Their eyes therefore met at rather close range, 
lingered for the space of two running seconds, and parted. 


ZO Richard Kendrick accepted the chair offered him and 
sat upon it for the space of some eighteen-odd minutes; they 
might have been hours or seconds, he could not have told 
which. At length he was summoned to Judge Gray’s 
library. He was met with the same pleasant courtesy as 
before, delivered his parcel, and lingered as long as might be, 
listening politely to his host’s remarks and looking, looking 
—for a chance to make a reason to come again. Quite 
unexpectedly it was offered him by the Judge himself. 

‘“‘T wonder if you could recommend to me,” said Judge 
Gray, “a capable young man—college-bred of course—to 
come here daily or weekly as I might need him, to assist me 
in my work of preparing my book. My eyes, as you see, 
will not allow me to use them for much more than the read- 
ing of a paragraph, and while my family are very ready to 
help whenever they have the time it is so serious a task, 
likely to continue for so long a period, that I shall need 
continuous and prolonged assistance. Do you happen to 
know ps 

Well, it can hardly be explained. This was a rich man’s 
heir and the grandson of millions more, in need—according 
to his own point of view—of no further education along the 
lines of work, and he had a voyage to the Far East in pros- 

t. Certainly a fortnight earlier the last thing Richard 
Kendrick would have thought of doing was to engage himself 
to act as amanuensis and general literary assistant to a 
shelved judiciary upon so prosaic a task as the history of the 
Supreme Court of the State. To say that a rose-hued scarf, 
a laugh and an alluring speaking voice explain it seems 
absurd, even when you add to them that which the young 
man saw in that brief space when he looked into the face of 
their owner. Rather would I declare that it was the subtle 
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atmosphere of that which in all his travels he had never 
really seen before—a home. At all events a new force of 
some sort had taken hold upon him and was leading him 
whither he had never thought to go. 

If Judge Gray was surprised that the grandson of his old 
friend Matthew Kendrick should thus offer himself for the 
obscure and comparatively unremunerative post of secre- 
tary hé gave no evidence of it, The arrangement was soon 
made and Richard Kendrick had agreed to present himself 
on the following morning at ten o'clock in Judge Gray’s 
library. The only stipulation he made was, that if, for any 
reason, he should decide suddenly to go upon a journey he 
had had some time in contemplation he should provide a 
substitute. He was not yet so completely surrendered to 
his impulse that he was not careful to leave himself a 
loophole of escape. 

The young man bueno to himself all the way down the 
avenue. What would his grandfather say? What would his 
friends say? His friends should not know—confound them! 
—it was none of their business. He would have his even- 
ings; he would appear at his clubs as usual. If comments 
were made upon his absence at other hours he would quietly 
inform the observing ones that he had gone to work, but 
would refuse to say where. It certainly was a joke, his going 
to work; not that his grandfather had not often and strenu- 
ously recommended it, saying that the boy would never 
know happiness until he shook hands with labor; not that 
he himself had not fully intended some day to go into the 
training necessary to the assuming of the cares incident to 
the handling of a great fortune. But thus far—well, he had 
never been ready to begin. One journey more, one more 
long voyage 

Her eyes—had they been blue or black? Blue, he was 
quite sure, although the masses of her hair had been like 
night for dusky splendor, and her cheeks of that rich bloom 
which denotes young vigor and radiant health. What was 
her name? he wondered. Whatever it was he would know 
it soon, call her by it—soon. 

He went home. He did not tell his grandfather that 
night. There was not much use in putting it off, but— 
somehow — he preferred to wait till morning. Business 
sounds more like business in the morning. 





The first result of his telling his grandfather in the morn- 
ing was a note from old Matthew Kendrick to old Judge 
Gray. The note, which almost chuckled aloud, was as 
follows: 


My dear Calvin Gray: Work him—work the rascal hard! He’s a 
lazy chap with a way with him which plays the deuce with my foolish 
old heart. I could make my own son work, and did; but this son of 

is — Yet I know well enough the dangers of idleness—know 
them so well that I’m tickled to death at the mere thought of his 
‘putting in his time at any useful task. He did well enough in col- 
lege; there are brains there unquestionably. I didn’t object seri- 
ously to his traveling—for a time—after his graduation; but that 
sort of life has gone on long enough and when I talk to him of'set- 
tling down at some steady job it’s always ‘‘ after one more voyage.”’ 
I don’t yet understand what has given him the impulse—whim— 
caprice—I don’t venture to give it any stronger name-—to accept 
this literary task from you. He vows he’s not met the women of 
your household, or I should think that might explain it. I hope he 
will meet them—all of them; they'll be good for him—and so will 
you, Cal. Do your best by the boy for my sake, and believe me 
now as always Gratefully your old friend, 

MATTHEW. 





ZOF ‘‘Gertrude, have you five minutes to spare for me?”’ 
Judge Gray, his old friend’s note in hand, hailed his brother’s 
wife as she passed the open door of his library. She came in 
at once, and, though she was in the midst of household 
affairs, sat down with that delightful air of having all the 
time in the world to spare for one who needed her, which 
was one of her endearing characteristics. 

When she had heard the note she nodded her head 
thoughtfully. “I think the grandfather may well con- 
gratulate himself that the grandson has fallen into your 
hands, Calvin,” said she. ‘The work you give him may not 
be to him the interesting task it would be to some men, but 
it will undoubtedly do him good to be harnessed to any 
labor which means a bit of drudgery. By all means do as 
Mr. Kendrick bids you, ‘work him hard.’’’ She smiled. 
“T wonder what the boy would think of Louis’s work.’”’ 

‘‘He would take to his heels probably if it were offered 
him. It’s plain that Matthew's pleased enough at having 
him tackle a gentleman’s task like this, and hopes to make it 
a stepping-stone to something more muscular. I shall do my 
best by Richartl, as he asks. You note that he wants the 
young man to meet us all. Are you willing to invite him to 
dinner some time—perhaps next week—as a special favor 
to me?”’ 

“Certainly, Calvin, if you consider young Mr. Kendrick 
in every way fit to know our young people.” 

Her fine eyes met his penetratingly and he smiled in his 
turn. ‘‘ That’s like you, Gertrude,” said he, ‘‘to think first 
of the boy’s character and lastly of his wealth,” 

‘* A fig for his wealth!’’ she retorted with spirit. 
two daughters.” 

‘*T have made inquiries,” said he with dignity, ‘‘of Louis, 
who knows young Kendrick as one young man knows 
another, which is to the full. He considers him to be more 
or less of an idler and as much of a spendthrift as a fellow in 
possession of a large income is likely to be in spite of the 
cautions ofa prudent grandfather. He has a passion for 
travel and is correspondingly restless at home. But Louis 
thinks him to be a fellow of sufficiently worthy tastes and 
standards to have escaped the worst contaminations, and he 
says he has never heard anything to his discredit. That is 
considerable to say of a young man in his position, Gertrude, 
and I hope it may constitute enough of a passport to your 
favor to permit of your at least inviting him to dinner. 
Besides—let me remind you—your daughters have stand- 
ards of their own which you have giventhem. Ruth isa 
girl yet, of course, but a mighty discerning one for sixteen. 
As for Roberta, I'll wager no young millionaire is any more 
likely to get past her defenses than any young mechanic— 
unless he proves himself fit.’’ 


“T have 


‘“‘T am confident of that,’’ she agreed, and with her 


charming gray head held high went on about her household 
affairs. 
Il 
} S ghince unexplainably to Kendrick, nearly the first 
fortnight of his new experience went by without his 
meeting any members of the family except the heads thereof 


and the younger son, Edgar, familiarly called by every one 
“Ted.” With this youthful scion of the house he was 
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le a A Study in Natural History: By Rudyard Kipling 
If a 
the When the Himalayan peasant meets the he-bear in his pride, 
doy He shouts to scare the monster who will often turn aside; 
ven- But the she-bear thus accosted rends the peasant tooth and nail, 
ely For the female of the species is more deadly than the male. 
ut 
ping 
nu When Nag, the wayside cobra, hears the careless foot of man, 
hat He will sometimes wriggle sideways and avoid it if he can; 
‘es But his mate makes no such motion where she camps beside the trail— 
had For the female of the species is more deadly than the male. 
om When the early Jesuit fathers preached to Hurons and Choctaws, 
om They prayed to be delivered from the vengeance of the squaws— 
ow ‘Twas the women, not the warriors, turned those stark enthusiasts pale— 
baii For the female of the species is more deadly than the male. 
t— 
og Man’s timid heart is bursting with the things he must not say, 
rn- For the Woman that God gave him isn’t his to give away; 
ige But when hunter meets with husband, each confirms the other’s tale— 


The female of the species is more deadly than the male. 


Man, a bear in most relations, worm and savage otherwise, 
Man propounds negotiations, Man accepts the compromise; 
Very rarely will he squarely push the logic of a fact 

To its ultimate conclusion in unmitigated act. 





Fear, or foolishness, impels him, ere he lay the wicked low, 
To concede some form of trial even to his fiercest foe; 
Mirth obscene diverts his anger; Doubt and Pity oft perplex 
Him in dealing with an issue—to the scandal of the Sex! 


But the Woman that God gave him, every fibre of her frame 

Proves her launched for one sole issue, armed and engined for the same, 
And to serve that single issue, lest the generations fail, 

The female of the species must be deadlier than the male. 
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She who faces Death by torture for each life beneath her breast 
May not deal in doubt or pity— must not swerve for fact or jest. 
These be purely male diversions—not in these her honour dwells— 
COPYRIGNT,®Y DOUBLEDAY, PAGE AND COMPANY | She, the Other Law we live by, is that Law and nothing else! 














She can bring no more to living than the powers that make her great 
As the Mother of the Infant and the Mistress of the Mate; 

And when Babe and Man are lacking and she strides unclaimed to claim 
Her right as femme (and baron), her equipment is the same. 





She is wedded to convictions—in default of grosser ties; 

Her contentions are her children, Heaven help him, who denies! 
He will meet no cool discussion, but the instant, white-hot, wild 
Wakened female of the species warring as for spouse and child. 





Unprovoked and awful charges—even so the she-bear fights; 
Speech that drips, corrodes and poisons—even so the cobra bites; 
Scientific vivisection of one nerve till it is raw, 

And the victim writhes in anguish—like the Jesuit with the squaw! 
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I- | So it comes that Man, the coward, when he gathers to confer 
z= With his fellow-braves in council, does not leave a place for her 


» Where, at war with Life and Conscience, he uplifts his erring hands 
To some God of Abstract Justice—which no woman understands. 


d 
And Man knows it! Knows, moreover, that the Woman that God gave him 


| Must command but may not govern; shall enthrall but not enslave him. 
is | agin ara oe _ And She knows, because She warns him and Her instincts never fail, 
af ey That the female of Her species is more deadly than the male! 
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-How Four Wives Dressed Their Families 


On $70, $75, $150 and $240 a Year 
As Told by the Wives Themselves 


husband and myself—on $70 a year was the problem 

which taxed every bit of my ingenuity for several years. 
Nor was I helped in solving it by previous experience, for, 
practically, | was married from an Eastern boarding-school 
where I had learned little except to make fudge and put on 
airs, and during the first part of my married life nothing 
occurred to prepare me for the pinch when it came. 

My husband had a small hotel in the suburbs of a large 
city, so it was necessary to be dressed neatly all the time—a 
circumstance which caused greater wear on clothes and led 
to very little being left over from year to year. He gave no 
thought to his clothes, so it devolved on me to care for him, 
as well as for my two boys of three and five years, and for 
myself. This is how I managed it: 

From a commercial traveler who was staying in the house 
a year-old $25 overcoat was bought for my husband for $7, 
and a year-old winter suit for $5. These with his previous 
winter's suit, and an extra pair of trousers bought at special 
sale for $2.50, proved sufficient. At another special sale four 
chambray shirts, marked down, were bought for $1.52; he 
had one good and one patched white shirt, which he wore 
only on special occasions, and three years’ collection of col- 
lars, cuffs, ties, garters and suspenders. A black derby was 
bought for $1, and, late in the season, a straw hat for 50 
cents. The commercial traveler left in his waste-basket a 
pair of shoes which fitted my husband and were perfectly 
good when resoled for 50 cents; an excellent new pair were 
bought at a fire sale for $1.50. In addition to two old night- 
shirts, one good union suit and one much patched, we got 
two new nightshirts for 98 cents, two winter union suits for 
$1.90, four summer union suits for $3, six pairs of stockings 
for 60 cents and six handkerchiefs for 30 cents. 


Ts CLOTHE a family of four—two little boys, my 


A Woman’s Coat From a Man’s Overcoat 


Fe8 myself I took my husband’s two-year-old, double- 
breasted, black and white speckled overcoat and ripped 
it up. With three packages of black dye at 30 cents I dyed 
and pressed it, making it look like new. Then I recut the 
pieces and made a semi-fitting, three-quarter-length coat 
for myself, sewing most of it by hand, at a cost of 10 cents for 
thread. I had the collar and front edges stitched for 15 cents 
by a near-by tailor. A woman boarder of the hotel sold me 
a long tan silk coat for summer for $2. 

For 12 '4centsa yard I bought a 9-yard remnant of 36-inch, 
25-cent-quality black satine for $1.13, and two spools of 
black silk for 20 cents. I had hooks and eyes and shields. 
The skirt I made with four panel plaits in front and back, 
the hips cut circular and tight-fitting, with two bias folds 
finishing the bottom and joining panels. The waist had a 
finely tucked yoke, stitched collar and long sleeves slightly 
puffed at the shoulders. This dress was quite smart. Every 
Friday in the basements of big department stores are rem- 
nant sales of dress goods. At one I bought ten yards of 
27-inch, 814%-cent dark brown plaid gingham for 55 cents, 
and made it up with a circular skirt with two bias folds at 
the bottom, a plain waist cut bias of the goods and embel- 
lished by a broad Gibsonian plait over the shoulders, and 
with slightly full elbow sleeves. This dress, like all others, 
I wore summer and winter in the hotel. From the same 
bargain counter I bought ten yards of 27-inch black and 
white calico for 55 cents, and made it into a skirt and waist. 

I had a black serge skirt still good and in style, although I 
had worn it two years. With this I wore waists of various 
descriptions, the materials of which dated back indefinitely. 
In addition I bought a 24-yard remnant of 36-inch, 15-cent- 
quality India linen for 20 cents and made a waist with 144 
yards of lace edging bought for 5 cents. I had plenty of 
buttons from wornout undergarments. Five yards of 27-inch 
“‘linonette”’ found on a bargain counter at a cost of 40 cents 
I made into two tailored shirtwaists with Gibsonian plaits, 
long sleeves with cuffs, and soft stocks made of the goods, 
using a 12-spool box of sewing and machine thread costing 
25 cents. I never use shields with thin materials. 


What I Did for Hats, Shoes and Underwear 


BLACK straw sailor hat cost 49 cents; a tan-colored 

straw turban and two pink roses with foliage bought at a 
ten-cent store cost 58 cents. I had some black velvet ribbon 
for additional trimming. For winter I covered this turban 
with the good part of the flounce from an old black silk petti- 
coat. Later in the season I bought a neat black felt, caught 
at the side by a fancy buckle, for $1.19. 

At a fire sale I purchased a pair of Oxford ties, slightly 
scorched on the soles, for 29 cents, and a pair of heavy- 
weight shoes for 98 cents. I had a pair of patent-leather 
slippers and a pair of shoes from the year before, and I wore 
rubbers found in the hotel. Some black woolen golf gloves 
found in the basement of adepartment store cost 5 cents; a pair 
of short black kid gloves cost 49 cents, and some short white 
cashmere ones 15 cents. I had a pair of brown kid gloves. 

For colored petticoats I utilized old summer dresses, and 
washed, dyed and pressed an old blue serge dress skirt, mak- 
ing it into a black, winter underskirt, costing 10 cents for the 
dye. I had one pretty white muslin petticoat. At a special 
sale of soiled gauze shirts I bought three for 5 cents each. 
I had two vests, and at a Friday sale I bought two cotton 
ribbed union suits for 76 cents to alternate with two patched 
suits [had. Having left from 
the year before good corset- 
covers I utilized some old 
shirtwaists, cutting out the 
sleeves and necks and finish- 
ing the latter with ruffles from 
wornout drawers. I made six 
pee of plain ruffled drawers 

rom 12 yards of 27-inch un- 
bleached muslin bought at a 
special sale for 60 cents. 
Three plain nightgowns made 
from 9 yards of unbleached 
muslin cost 45 cents; six pairs 
of stockings, 60 cents; three 
- spools of darning cotton, 5 
cents; six handkerchiefs, 30 
cents; a glove-fitting corset, 
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75 cents. A can of talcum powder and a bottle of tooth- 
powder each cost 10 cents. I had an umbrella. 

For our two boys I bought two dark blue, flannel-lined 
winter coats for $2.98 and $3.49; one plain, dark blue serge 
Russian suit, with leather belt, for the three-year-old for $2; 
and a heavy, dark brown speckled Russian suit for the five- 
year-old for $3. From seven yards of 36-inch Indian head 
at a cost of 88 cents I made each boy a Russian suit with 
sailor collars and knickerbockers. This pattern, one I had, 
I used for all their suits. I purchased 3-yard and 4-yard 
gingham and percale remnants for 5 cents a yard, and 
made my younger boy three suits for 45 cents, and the same 
for the older boy for 60 cents. Three rolls of tape for braid- 
ing cost 10 cents; two dozen pearl buttons, 14 cents. From 
a 5-yard remnant of 27-inch navy blue brilliantine costing 75 
cents I made each a pair of winter rompers; also six thin 
rompers (three each) from some old overalls. 

Two Scotch plaid caps with attachable ear tabs cost 50 
cents; two pairs of extension-sole shoes, 96 cents; two pairs 
of heavier and better quality shoes, $1.58; four pairs of 
sandals, $1.40; two pairs of rubbers, 90 cents; two pairs of 
mittens, 20cents. Fur gloves were given them at Christmas. 

For underwear I bought them four light-weight shirts, 40 
cents; four fleece-lined shirts, $1; four pairs of knee-length 
drawers, 40 cents; four long, fleece-lined drawers, $1; four 
underwaists, 40 cents; twelve pairs of 10-cent stockings and 
six pairs of woolen stockings, $2.70; two pairs of garters, 30 
cents; six nightshirts, made from twelve yards of light- 
weight longcloth, 84 cents; and two outing flannel night- 
gowns, made from 4-yard and 5-yard remnants of outing 
flannel, 45 cents. They each had two union suits left over. 

So the cost. of our wardrobe was: 


Husband—Overcoat, $7; winter suit, $5; trousers, $2.50; shirts, 
oe hats, $1.50; shoes, $2; undergarments, etc., $6.78; total, 

Myself—Coats (2), $2.55; dresses (3), $2.43; waists (3), 90 cents; 
hats (4), $2.26; shoes (2 pairs), $1.27; gloves (3 pairs), 69 cents; 
undergarments, $3.76; and toilet articles, 20 cents; total, $14.06. 

Children— Winter overcoats, $6.47; winter suits, $5; wash suits, 
$2.17; rompers, 75 cents; caps, 50 cents; shoes, $4.84; mittens, 
20 cents; undergarments, $7.49; total, $27.42. 

Ten shopping trips to town at 10 cents a trip, $1; a grand total of 
$68.78, leaving $1.22 balance from the $70 for incidentals. 


It should be remembered that when I began, with the 
exception of making pretty corset-covers and centerpieces, I 
could not truthfully say that I knew how to sew. I had, 
however, a knack of knowing just how and where to put 
the little things to advantage, thereby giving the required 
touch and imparting an air of individuality to a plain, even 
ordinary, garment. So when the time came for me to learn 
the rugged lesson of stern economy and adaptability I 
accomplished what I had never done before: the actual 
making of dresses and the trimming of hats. 


How a Country Wife Manages on $75 


E LIVE in the country, my husband, myself and our 

two boys—one a lad of ten, the other in his ‘‘’teens.”’ 
Being but five feet one in height and slight of figure I can 
evolve a costume for myself from a very limited amount of 
material, and my sisters have not forgotten our girlhood 
habit of passing things around the circle, so I occasionally 
fall heir to garments which I can turn to good account. My 
husband buys most of his own clothing. I am allowed $10 a 
month with which to clothe myself and the boys, to pay the 
grocery bills and meet all other household expenses. Some- 
times I find ar opportunity of earning a few dollars to add 
to this allowance. 

I save all scraps and bits of trimming and the best parts 
of wornout garments, finding full scrap-bags a convenient 
resource. The dye-pot has also proved itself a friend in need. 
The cash outlay varies somewhat, of course, but the following 
list of expenditures for clothing during the last year furnishes 
a fair average of our annual expense for that purpose: 


My Husband bought—Felt hat, $2.50; every-day hat for summer, 
50 cents; two dozen socks, $2; ready-made shirt, 60 cents; material 
for three shirts, $1.50; four colored handkerchiefs, 40 cents; pair of 
shoes, $4.50; rubber boots, $4; four pairs of overalls, $3.60; pair of 
suspenders, 50 cents; four suits of underclothes, $4; material for 
pajamas, $1.75; total, $25.85. 

For the Big Boy—Two hats, 75 cents; two suits of underwear, 
$1.80; 114 dozen socks, $1.50; two ready-made shirts, $1; material 
for four shirts, $1.50; four colored handkerchiefs, 20 cents; two 
white handkerchiefs, 20 cents; four pairs of overalls, $3; suspenders, 
25 cents; pair of work gloves, 90 cents; material for pajamas, $1; 
suit of clothes, $7; pair of best shoes, $2.50; pair of shoes, $1; tennis 
shoes, 75 cents; rubber boots, $2.50; total, $25.85. 

For the Little Lad—Two hats, 50 cents; paper pattern, 15 cents; 
four yards of duck, 60 cents; four pairs of hose, $1; two pairs of 
shoes, $3.50; rubber boots, $2.50; material for four shirts, $1; 
material for pajamas, 80 cents; suspenders, 25 cents; three colored 
handkerchiefs, 15 cents; one white handkerchief, 10 cents; two 
sailor waists, 50 cents; total, $11.05. 

For Myself—Hairpins, 25 cents; gingham for shirtwaists, 90 
cents; remnants of calico and gingham, $1; gardening gloves, 75 
cents; material for nightdresses, $1.50; four yards of blue denim, 
60 cents; pair of rubbers, 30 cents; three pairs of shoes, $3; paper 
pattern, 15 cents; finishing braid, 10 cents; remnant of embroidery, 
20 cents; muslin for white petticoat, 40 cents; hooks and eyes, 
15 cents; total, $9.30. 

For Miscellanies—Thread, $2; 
cents; dye, 40 cents; total, $2.85. 

The total expense for the family, therefore, was $74.90. 


elastic, 25 cents; buttons, 20 
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Some of the underwear was bought at a sale, as were 
also my rubbers and the shoes for myself and the boys, the 
latter for less than one-third their original price. 

Laddie will not be persuaded to wear shoes, except on state 
occasions, from early spring till the late autumn; so I buy 
few stockings for him. Hats are equally despised by these 
lads, a cheap Mexican hat being sufficient for the summer. 
A sale furnished Laddie’s Sunday hat for 25 cents; and for 
Big Boy I found a $2 hat marked 50 cents, because of some 
spots which I easily removed with damp soda. I took a 
pattern from an old cap and made nice caps for the chil- 
dren and every-day caps for all my ‘‘men.’’ Laddie had a 
toboggan cap, and {wade some for Big Boy and my husband 
from an old sweater. 

I supplied them with mittens made from old coats, etc.; 
for coldest weather I made mittens from Laddie’s eidcr- 
down baby cloak. These were worn inside the other mittens. 
I made arctic socks of the same material for wearing with 
rubber boots. 

I mended the lining, reworked the buttonholes and cleaned 
and pressed my husband’s overcoat. His best suit received 
similar treatment. Neckties were made from scraps of silk. 
Ties for the boys were made from material that could be 
easily laundered. I ripped, washed, dyed and recut a broad- 
cloth overcoat to fit the larger lad. For his summer under- 
shirts I removed the collars from some light-colored negligees 
which had faded white. I put bleached flour-sacks to a 
variety of uses, one of which was to make thin underwear for 
Laddie. I finished them at the knee with the tops of old socks. 
I converted Big Boy’s outgrown underwear into union suits 
for Laddie. A JouRNAL pattern helped me to turn a woolen 
dress into a knickerbocker suit for him; four yards of duck 
made him a pretty summer suit, and an old-fashioned coat 
of my sister’s was transformed into an overcoat. 


Bleached Flour-Sacks Made Summer Underwear 


Y OWN clothes require the most contriving. A quantity 

of stockings and men’s woolen underwear was given me 
for carpet rags. I promptly refooted and wore the stockings. 
I cut away the thin parts of the shirts and drawers and con- 
verted what was left into union suits for myself. My sum- 
mer underwear was made chiefly from bleached flour-sacks. 
I needed corset-covers to wear with thin waists, so I took 
two white shirtwaists and cut out the neck and worn sleeves. 
As to corsets, every muscle in my body rebels against them 
and they never figure in my expense account. 

I had an outworn cotton jumper dress; I made it a little 
less full in the skirt, cut off two inches from the deep hem, 
turned in the cut edges and stitched them together, removed 
the sleeve-caps and bound the armholes. An hour’s work 
gave me a colored undergarment to wear with work dresses. 
The top of my gingham petticoat was worn out, so I 
rehemmed the flounce and set it on a skirt top made of those 
never-failing flour-sacks. 

As I must help with the milking, gardening, etc., I bought 
four yards of blue denim and made some ‘‘ bloomers” which 
I wore with gingham waists. My bloomer suit for winter 
was made from a blue flannel dress. I made leggings to wear 
with it out of woolen stockings; the worn heel and toe were 
cut away and the foot was faced with a lining of canvas which 
made it fit snugly over the shoe. 

My mittens were made from the legs of fine woolen hose. 
The feet were cut off above the holes and the legs folded 
from the tops to the ankles. The pattern was placed with 
the wrist on the fold. I inserted the thumbs and closed 
the seam, leaving one end open through which I turned the 
mitten right side out. I closed the opening and turned that 
end inside the other, making a neat, warm double mitten. 

A black skirt of nun’s veiling was turned into a petticoat. 
This skirt was an ‘‘inheritance,”’ as were also a skirt and 
waist of black suiting which I converted into a one-piece 
work dress. A bad tear in the hem of the skirt that for two 
summers had done duty as “‘best”’ led to its being changed 
into one of those short skirts so dear to the heart of the all- 
around-the-farm woman. Several shirtwaists were started 
ona fresh career of usefulness by changes in the sleeves, and 
two cotton house dresses needed but slight alteration to 
make them good for another summer. Half a dozen kitchen 
aprons were made from remnants of calico and gingham at 
a cost of one dollar. 

A bath of seal-brown dye, a reshaping of sleeves and back, 
and buttonholes reworked, were what my winter cloak called 
for. For a separate skirt for winter wear I took a black 
cloth skirt, recut the waist-line to modernize the hang of it, 
relaid the plaits to give straighter lines, and freshened it 
with black dye. A waist of blue henrietta was faded and the 
cuffs worn out. Dye made it all right as to color, the sleeves 
were made less full, the embroidered part of the cuffs was 
cut off and stitched on to cuffs of black silk, and a piping 
of black silk was put around the collar. Similar renovations 
of four other waists restored them to usable shape. 


A Sunbonnet From Japanese Matting 


I WASHED and colored a knitted shawl and caught some 
broken stitches. A sunbonnet was made from a scrap of 
Japanese matting and a yard of calico. A discolored white 
sailor hat was colored blue, also the ribbon which had trimmed 
it; this ribbon and a bit of brown veiling turned the hat 
into a good knockabout one. 
My good summer hat was a 
turban of white horsehair 
braid two years old, which, 
with a little reshaping and a 
freshening of the trimming 
with warmsuds, dye anda flat- 
iron, was made lovely once 
more. My winter hat is a 
sailor shape of dark blue vel- 
vet, originally of home con- 
struction. I ripped off the 
crown and reshaped it, dis- 
carded the bandeau, dyed the 
ribbon its original shade of 
lovely royal blue, gathered it 
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IV 


NE of the delights of dressing by my open window at 
the Inn is hearing what goes on in the courtyard 
below. Louis monopolized the conversation this 

morning, with Lemois and Mignon for audience. Despite 
the crispness of the autumn air the painter had insisted on the 
garden for his coffee, which the good Leah had brought, her 
scuffling sabots marking a track across the well-raked gravel. 
The conversation wasat long range, Louis sitting immediately 
under my window and Lemois within reach of the kitchen 
door at the other side of the court, busying himself with his 
larder spread out on a table. 

‘Monsieur Lemois! Oh, 
called. ‘‘What about eggs? 
soft-boiled ?”’ 

‘Of course you can have eggs! Leah, tell Pierre to —— 

“Yes, I know; but will it endanger the lives of the 
chickens inside? After your sermon last night I don’t intend 
that any living thing shall suffer because of my appetite— 
not if I can help it.” 

Lemois shrugged his shoulders in laughter and kept on 
with his work. My ear next became aware of a certain 
silence in the direction of the coffee-roaster, which had ceased 
its rhythm. I glanced out and discovered Mignon standing 
erect beside it with flushed cheeks and dancing eyes; but 
the cause was an unknown quantity until I caught sight 
of young Gaston, his bronzed, weather-beaten face turned 
toward the girl, his eyes roaming around the courtyard. In 
his sunburned hand he clutched a letter. He was evidently 
inquiring of Mignon as to whom he should give it. 

“‘Who’s it for?’’ shouted Louis, who, as godfather to 
Mignon’s romance, had also been watching the little comedy 
in delight. ‘All private correspondence read by the cruel 
parent. I am the cruel parent; bring it over here! What! 
not for me? Oh! for the High Muck-a-Muck.’’ The shout 
now came over his left shoulder: ‘‘Here’s a letter for you, 
High-Muck—from Marc, so this piscatorial Romeo says. 
Shall I send it up?” 

‘‘No; open and read it,”’ I shouted back. 


” 


Monsieur Lemois!”’ Louis 
Can I have a couple of 


” 


ZOF Louis slit the envelope with his thumbnail and 
absorbed the contents. ‘‘ Well! I'll be No, I won't, 
but Marc ought. What do you think he’s been and gone 
and done, the idiot!” 

‘Give it up!” 

“Invited a friend of his, a young—the Marquise de la 
Caux—to dine with us tonight. Says she’s the real thing 
and the most wonderful woman he knows. Don’t that make 
your hair curl up backward? He’s coming down with her 
in her motor; be here at seven precisely. A Marquise! 
Well! if that doesn’t take the cake!” 

Herbert put his head out of an adjoining window: ‘‘ What’s 
the matter?” 

“Matter! Why, that idiot, Marc, is going to bring a 
woman down here to dinner—one of those fine things from 
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St. Germain; she’s got a chateau above Buezval. Marc 
stayed there last night instead of showing up here.”’ 

“Very glad of it; why not?” called Herbert, drawing in 
his head. 

Lemois, who had heard the entire outbreak, nodded to 
himself as if in assent, looked askance at Gaston, and, with- 
out adding a word of any kind, disappeared into the kitchen. 

There was no doubt about the impending catastrophe. 
Marc, in his enthusiasm, had lost all sense of propriety and 
was about to introduce among us an element we had hitherto 
avoided. A woman of quality, raised as she had been, would 
mean dress coats and white ties for dinner and the restraint 
that comes with the mingling of the sexes, and we disliked 
both—that is, on our outings. 


OF And yet before the day was over (so subtly does the 
feminine make its appeal) each and every man Jack of us 
had resolved to do his prettiest to make the distinguished 
lady’s visit a happy one. As a woman of the world she 
would, of course, overlook the crudities of our toilettes, and 
then, as we reasoned to ourselves, why shouldn’t our 
bachelor reunions be enlivened, at least for once, by a charm- 
ing woman of twenty-five—Marc never bothered himself 
with any older—who would bring with her all the perfume, 
dash and chic of the upper world, and whose toilette in 
contrast with our own dull clothes would be all the more 
entrancing? It was just this touch that the Marmouset 
needed. 

It was funny to see how everybody set to work without 
a word to his fellow. Herbert made a special raid through 
the garden and nipped off the choicest October roses— 
buds mostly, as befitted our guest. Louis, succumbing to 
the general expectancy, occupied himself in painting the 
menus, in which Watteau cupids swinging on garlands 
were most pronounced. Brierley, pretending it was for 
himself, spent half the morning tuning up the spinet with 
a bed-key—in case the dear lady could sing or should want 
any one else to; while Lemois, with that same dry smile which 
is always on his face when his mind is secretly occupied with 
something that amuses him, put a finishing polish on his 
entire George III coffee-service—something he never did 
except for persons, as he remarked, of ‘‘exceptional quality.” 

When the hour arrived and we were drawn up to receive 
her, every man in his best outfit—best he had—with a rose- 
bud in his buttonhole, and she emerged from the darkness and 
stood in the light of the overhead candles, long, lank Marc 
bowing and scraping at her side, there oozed from each of 
us—all but Lemois—a half-smothered groan which sounded 
like a faint wail. 

What we saw was not a paragon of delicate beauty, but a 
parallelogram stood up on end, fifty or more years of age, 
one unbroken perpendicular line from her shoulders to her 
feet, or rather to a brown velvet, close-fitting skirt that 
reached to the tops of her shoes, which were stout as a man’s 
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and apparently as big. About her shoulders was a reefer 
jacket, also of brown velvet, fastened with big horn buttons; 
above this came a loose cherry-red scarf of finest silk in per- 
fect harmony with the brown of the velvet; above this was 
a head surmounted by a mass of fluffy, slightly gray hair, 
worn parted on one side as Rosa Bonheur wore hers. Then 
came the brilliant agate eyes, ruddy cheeks, and the sunny, 
happy mouth filled with pearl-white teeth. 

One smile—and it came with the radiance of a flash- 
light—and all misgivings vanished. There was no question 
of her charm or of her refinement or of her birth. Neither 
was there any question as to her thorough knowledge of the 
world. 

‘‘T knew you were all down here for a good time,” she 
began in soft, low, musical tones, ‘“‘and would understand if 
I came just as I was. I have been hunting all day, tramping 
the fields with my dogs, and I would not stop even to rear- 
range my hair. It was so good of you to let me come; I love 
this room so, and it is never so charming as when the firelight 
dances about it. Ah, Monsieur Lemois, I see some new 
things. Where did you get that duck of a sauce-boat? and 
another Italian mirror! No! there is no use trying to keep 
up with you. My agent offered what I thought was three 
times its value for that bit of Satsuma, and I nearly broke 
my heart over it—and here it is! Oh, you should really be 
locked up as a public nuisance!”’ 

We turned instinctively toward Lemois, remembering his 
queer, dry smile when he referred to her coming; but his 
only reply was a low bow to the woman of rank, and the 
customary commonplace ‘that all his curios were at her 
disposal if she would permit him to send them to her’’; and 
then he left the room. 


ZOZF ‘ And now where shall I sit?’’ she rattled on. ‘‘ Next 
to you, I hope, my dear Monsieur Herbert. You don’t know 
me—never heard of me, perhaps; but I know all about you 
and the wonderful things you have accomplished. And you, 
too, Monsieur Louis; I remember your first success as I do 
those of most of the young men who have won their medals 
for twenty years back. And you, Monsieur Brierley; and- 
ah! can I say it?—Monsieur High-Muck,”’ and she nodded 
at me gayly. ‘‘And now you will all please give your 
imagination free rein. Try and remember that I am not 
a hideous old woman in corduroys and high boots, but a 
most delightful and bewitching demoiselle.” 

Her perfect poise and freedom from all conventionality 
at once put us all at ease. So completely did she dominate 
the group that every one seemed to forget she had only been 
among us for a few minutes. 

“And how clever you are to have chosen this delightful 
room for your meetings, of which Monsieur Marc has told 
me,” she rippled on, her eyes wandering again over the 
several objects. ‘‘ Nobody but Lemois would have brought 
them all together. What a genius he is! And he is such 
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a dear—and so funny! You can’t think what funny things 
he does and says until you watch him as I have. Why is 
it, Monsieur Brierley, that you who write such charming 
stories of our coast have never put him into one of your 
books? Only this summer something occurred which I 
laugh over every time I think of it. The Cabourg races 
were on, and the courtyard outside was packed with people 
who had come for luncheon before the Prix Lagrange was 
run. They were making a good deal of noise—a thing the 
old gentleman hates. I wasat the next table, sheltered from 
the others, and was enjoying the curious spectacle, when I 
noticed Monsieur Lemois rubbing his hands together— 
talking to himself, his eyes fixed on the groups. I knew 
one of his storms was brewing, and was wondering what 
would happen, when I saw him start forward as another 
uproarious laugh escaped one of the most boisterous. 
‘Mademoiselle,’ he said in his softest and most courteous 
tone, hat in hand, bowing first to her and then to her male 
companions, ‘I love to hear you laugh; I built this place 
for laughter; but when you laughed so very loud a moment 
ago my ‘flowers were so ashamed they hung their heads.’ 
And then he kept on bowing, his hat still in his hand, his 
face calm, his manner scrupulously polite. Nobody was 
offended. They seemed to think it was some kind of a com- 
pliment; the rebuked woman even turned her head toward 
the big hydrangeas as if trying to find out how they really 
felt about it. Oh, he is too delicious for words!” 


Z@Z By the time dinner was over she had captured every 
man in the room—not so much by what she said as the way 
she said it. Marc seemed beside himself with pride and 
happiness. ‘‘Never was there such a woman,” he was 
pouring into Herbert’s ear; ‘‘and you should see her pic- 
tures and her stables and her gun-room. Oh, a most extraor- 
dinary woman! Does just as she pleases—a tramp one 
day and a marquise the next. And you should watch her 
at the head of her table in her chateau; then you will know 
what a real ‘grande dame’ is.” 

While the others were crowding about her, Marc eager to 
anticipate her every wish, I beckoned to Lemois, and, taking 
him one side out of hearing, asked him, lowering my voice: 
“You know her, then?”’ 

“Oh, for years,”’ he whispered back. ‘I did not tell you, 
for I wanted to see your surprise and surrender. It isalways 
the same story with her. She does not live here except for a 
month or so in the autumn when the small villa on the bluff 
above Buezval, two miles from here, is opened—a little box 
of a place filled with costly bric-4-brac. Her great chateau 
with its estate of some thousands of acres is east of Rouen, 
and is stocked with big game—boar and deer. The Marquis 
died some twenty years ago. Madame herself paints, 
carves ivories, binds books, shoots, fishes, speaks five lan- 
guages, has lived all over the world, and knows everybody 
worth knowing. No one in her youth was more beautiful; 
but the figure has gone, as you see—only the eyes and the 
teeth are left, and the smile. That was always her greatest 
charm—except her charities, which never cease.” 

Once more her musical voice was heard above the others, 
and I stopped to listen. ‘‘No, I don’t agree with you, 
Monsieur Herbert,’’ she was saying. ‘‘It is shameful that 
we do not keep closer to the usages and requirements of the 
old régime. In my time a woman would have become 
déclassé who did not wear her finest gown and her choicest 
jewels in so select a company as this; and often extraor- 
dinary things happened when any one defied the mandate. 
I remember one very queer instance which I wish I could 
tell you about; and it resulted in all sorts of dreadful com- 
plications. I became so adept a fibber in consequence that I 
wasn’t able to speak the truth for months afterward; and all 
because this most charming girl wouldn’t wear a low gown 
at one of our dinners.” 

Herbert beat the air with his hand: ‘Keep still, every- 
body; Madame la Marquise is going to tell us a story.” 

“Madame la Marquise is going to do nothing of the kind. 
She has enough sins of her own to answer for without 
betraying those of this poor girl.” 

“Hold up your hands and swear secrecy, every one of 
you!”’ cried Louis. 

“But who will absolve me from breaking the command- 
ment? You will never have any respect for me again; you 
remember the rule—all liars shall have their portion—don’t 
you?” 
~ “Tf Madame will permit me,”’ said Lemois with a low bow, 
‘“‘T will be her father-confessor, for I alone of all this group 
know how good she is.”’ 

“Very well, I take you at your word, Fra Lemois, and 
to prove how good you are you shall send me the Satsuma 
with your compliments, and pick out from my collection in 
return anything that pleases you. And nowthe story, which 
comes out of my youth.” 


ZO ‘‘ When my dear husband wasalive he received one day 
a letter from an English officer, a friend of his with whom he 
had had the closest relations years before when they were 
both stationed in Borneo. This letter told us that his 
daughter, who, as we knew, had been captured by the 
Dyaks and lost to the world when she was a child of eight, 
had been found some three years before by a scouting party 
and returned to the English consul at the principal seaport, 
the name of which I forget. Since that time she had been 
living with a relative who had sent her to school. She had 
now completed her education, the letter went on to say, and 
was on her way back to England to join him, he being an 
invalided officer on half-pay. Before reaching him he wanted 
her to see something of the world, particularly of French 
life, and knew of no one with whom he would be more willing 
to trust her than ourselves. She was just grown, in her 
eighteenth year, and, although she had passed seven years 
of her life among a wild tribe, was still an English girl of 
prepossessing appearance. 

‘Well, she came—a beautifully formed, graceful girl with 
flashing black eyes, a clear skin, and with a certain barbaric 
litheness when she moved that always reminded me of 
a panther, it was so measured and had such meaning in 
it. She brought some expensive clothes, but no décolleté 
dresses of any kind, which surprised me; and when I offered 
to lend her my own—we were of about the same size—she 
refused politely but firmly, which surprised me all the more, 
and she continued to wear her high-necked gowns, which, 
while good in themselves—for her people were not poor— 
were not exactly the kind of toilettes to which my husband 
and my guests had been accustomed, certainly not at a 
dinner of twenty. 

“Then the expected happened; indeed I wondered it had 
not happened before. A young Frenchman, the only son of 
one of our oldest families, a man of birth and fortune, fell 


madly in love with her. The mother, of course, was up in 
arms, and so was the father. She was without title, and, so 
far as they knew, without fortune in her own right; was 
English, and the match could not and would not take place. 

“What the girl thought of it all we could not find out. 
Sometimes she would see him alone—she being English and 
we giving her the full limit of her freedom—generally in the 
dusk of the evening on the lawn, but always within sight of 
the veranda; and then again she would send word she was 
ill or engaged or had friends. This went on until matters 
reached a crisis; she must either send him about his business 
or succumb. This was her problem. His problem was to 
win her whether or no; if not here, then in England where 
he would follow her, and he took no pains to conceal it. 
Just here was his mistake. Her seven years in the wilderness 
had not taught her to be subservient to any man’s will, even 
if she had been a captive. His persistence was, therefore, 
met by a firm refusal and finally by a command to leave her 
alone and free. This scene occurred one night after dinner, 
when they were together for a few minutes in the library, 
after which, so my maid told me, she went to her room and 
threw herself on her bed in an agony of tears. 

“‘But he was too far gone to accept her decision as final, 
and, as my grounds were next to his mother’s and the two 
families most intimate, he had still, of course, the run of the 
house, where, I must say, he was always welcome, for my 
husband and I liked him extremely, and he deserved it. The 
other and greater obstacle in the way of his suit was his 
mother. She insisted—all this I heard afterward—that the 
girl was half a savage, and looked and moved like one; that 
she had doubtless been brought up among a lawless tribe 
who robbed every one around them; that there was no 
knowing what such a girl had done and would not do, and 
that she would rather see her son lying dead at her feet— 
the usual motherly exaggeration—than see him her victim. 
This brought him at last to his senses, for he came to me one 
day and wanted me to tell him what I knew of her ante- 
cedents, as well as the story of her captivity and life with 
the savages. I told him what I knew, defending, of course, 
my guest; but, strange to say, it only maddened him the 
more—so much so that he again waylaid her and asked her 
some questions which made her blaze like coals of fire, and 
again she went to bed in a flood of tears.”’ 


ZOF ‘‘Then a most puzzling and inexplicable thing hap- 
pened. I had a very deep topaz of which I was passionately 
fond, one given me by my dear husband shortly after we were 
married. I generally kept it in my small jewel-case, to 
which only my maid and I had the key. This night, when I 
opened it, the jewel was gone. My maid said she remembered 
distinctly my putting it, together with the chain, in the box, 
for my guest was with me at the time and had begged me to 
wear it because of its rich color, which, she always said, 
matched my eyes. At first I said nothing to any one, not 
even my husband, and waited; then I watched my maid; 
then my butler, whom I did not know much about and who 
was in love with the maid and might have tempted her 
to steal it. And then—why, I couldn’t tell and can’t to 
this day, except for that peculiar panther-like movement 
about my guest—I watched the girl herself. But nothing 
came of it. 

‘Then I began to talk. I told my husband. I told the 
young man’s mother, my intimate friend, who told her 
son—accusing the girl, of course, without a scintilla of 
proof. I told my butler, my maid; I told everybody who 
could in any way help to advertise my loss and the reward I 
was willing to pay for its recovery. Still nothing resulted 
and the week passed without a trace of the jewel or the thief. 

“One morning just after luncheon, when I was alone in 
my little boudoir and my husband and the young man were 
having their coffee and cigars on the veranda outside, the 
girl walked in, made sure that no one was within hearing, 
and held out her hand. In the palm was my lost topaz. 

‘** Here is your jewel,’ she said calmly; ‘I stole it and now 
I have brought it back.’ 

“*You!’ I gasped. ‘Why?’ 

““*To disgust him and make him hate me so that he will 
never see me again. I love him too much to give myself to 
him. In my madness I thought of this.’ 

“*And you want him to know it!’ I cried out. I could 
hardly get my breath, the shock was so great. 

““*Yes! Here! Now!’ She stepped to the door. ‘Mon- 
sieur,’ she called. ‘I have something to tell you. I have 
just brought back Madame’s jewel. I stole it! Now come, 
Madame, upstairs to my room and I will tell you the rest!’ 

“I followed, leaving the horror-stricken young man dazed 
and speechless. She shut the door, locked it, and faced me. 

““*T have lied to both of you, Madame. I did not steal 
your jewel; nobody stole it. I found it a few minutes ago 
under the edge of the rug where it had rolled; you dropped 
it in my room the night you wore it. In my agony to find 
some way out I seized onthis. It came to me ina flash and I 
ran downstairs clutching it in my hand, knowing I would be 
lost if I hesitated a moment. It is over now. He will never 
see me again.’”’ 


ZOF ‘1 stood half paralyzed at the situation, she erect 
before me, her eyes blazing, her figure stretched to the utmost, 
like an animal in pain. ‘And you deliberately told him you 
were a thief!’ I at last managed to stammer out. ‘Why?’ 

‘“* Because it was the only way to escape; it was the only 
way out. I never want him to think of me in any other light; 
I want to be dead to him forever. Nothing else would have 
done. I should have yielded, for I could no longer master 
my love for him. Look!’ 

‘She was fumbling at her dress, loosening the top buttons 
close under her chin; then she ripped it clear, exposing her 
neck and back. 

‘“**This is what was done to me when I was a child,’ she 
moaned. 

‘I leaned forward to see the closer. The poor child was 
one mass of hideous tattoo from her throat to her stays! 

‘““*Now you know the whole story,’ she sobbed, her eyes 
streaming tears; ‘my heart is broken, but I am satisfied. I 
could have stood anything but his loathing.’ 

‘With this she fastened her dress and walked slowly out 
of the room, her head down, her whole figure one of abject 
misery. 

Herbert was the first to speak. ‘‘A most extraordinary 
story, Madame. I know something of the tattoo, but mine 
was voluntary, covering only a part of one arm. And now, 
tell me, did the young fellow ever speak of the theft?” 

‘‘No; he loved her too much to hear anything against 
her. He knew she had stolen it, for he had heard it from her 
own lips.”’ 

“‘And you never tried té clear her character?” 


IN 


“How could I? That was her secret, not mine. That 
would have led to her other and more terrible secret, and 
that I was pledged to keep. She is dead, poor girl, or I 
would not have told you now.” 

““And what did you do, may I ask?" inquired Brierley. 

“Nothing, except tell fibs. I excused her to him, of course, 
after she had gone (and she left the following morning) on 
every ground that I could think of. I argued that she hada 
peculiar nature; that owing to her captivity she had per- 
haps lost that fine sense of what was her own and what was 
another’s; that she had many splendid qualities; that she 
had only yielded to an impulse; that I had forgiven her and 
had told her so, and, as proof of it, had tried without avail 
to make her keep the topaz. Only my husband knew the 
truth. ‘Let it stay as it is, my dear,’ he said to me; ‘that 
girl has more knowledge of human nature than I credited 
her with. When that young lover of hers had learned the 
truth he would not have lived with her another hour.’”’ 

“TI think I should have told him,’’ remarked Louis 
solemnly; the story seemed to have strangely moved him. 
“If he really loved her he’d have worn green spectacles and 
taken -her as she was; I would.” 

“No, you wouldn’t, Louis,’’ remarked Herbert, ‘if you'd 
ever seen that kind of tattoo. Madame did just right. 
ers are times when a man must tell anything but the 
truth.” 

Everybody looked at Herbert in astonishment. Of all 
men in the world he kept closest to the exact hair-line; 
indeed one of his peculiarities, as I have said, was his always 
understating rather than overstating a fact. 


ZO ‘Yes, it is as I say; I’ve been through it myself and 

know.. Your story, Madame, has brought it all back to me.”’ 
“‘Tt’s about a girl, of course,”” remarked Louis, flashing a 

smile around the circle, ‘‘and your best girl, of course.” 

““No,”’ returned Herbert calmly, a peculiar tenderness in 
his voice, ‘“‘not my best girl, but a gray-haired woman of 
sixty.’’ 

Madame laid her hand quickly on Herbert’s arm; she, 
had caught a note in his voice that she had not expected to 
find. ‘‘Oh, I’m so glad!” she said. ‘‘I love stories of old 
women; I always have.” 

“Tf I could have made her young again, Madame, you 
would perhaps have liked my story better.” 

“Why? (Is it very sad?”’ 

“Yes, and no. It is not, I must say, exactly an after- 
dinner story, and but that it illustrates precisely how 
difficult it is sometimes to speak the truth I would not tell 
it at all. Shall I go on?” 

‘‘Yes, please do,”’ she pleaded, a tremor in her voice. It 
was astonishing how simple and girlish she could be when 
her interest was excited. 

‘“My gray-haired woman had an only son, a man but a 
few years younger than myself, a member of my own party, 
who had died some miles from our camp at Bangala, and it 
devolved upon me to notify his people of his death and for- 
ward to them the few trinkets and things he had left behind. 
As I was soon to return to London I wrote his people that I 
would bring them with me. 

‘*He was a fine young fellow, cool-headed, afraid of noth- 
ing, and was a great help to me and very popular with every 
one inthe camp. Having been sent out by the company to 
which I belonged, as were many others during the first years 
of our stay on the Congo, he had already mastered both the 
language and the ways of the natives. When a powwow 
was to be held I always sent Brion to conduct it if I could 
not go myself. I did so, too, when we had to teach the 
natives a lesson, for he was as plucky as he was politic. 

“IT knew nothing of his people except that he was a 
Belgian whose mother cccupied a villa outside of Brussels, 
where she lived with a married daughter.”’ 


‘‘On presenting my card I was shown into a small 
library, where the young woman received me with tender 
cordiality, and, after closing the door so that we might not 
be overheard, gave me an outline of the ordeal I was about 
to go through. With her eyes brimming tears she told me 
how her mother had only allowed her son to leave home 
because of the pressure brought to bear upon her by his uncle, 
who was interested in the company; how she daily, almost 
hourly, blamed herself for his death; how, during the years 
of his absence, she had lived on his letters, and when mine 
came telling her of his end she had sat dazed and paralyzed 
for hours, the open page in her lap, no word escaping her, 
no tears; only the dull pain of a grief which seemed to freeze 
the blood in her veins. Since that time she had counted the 
days to my coming that she might hear the details of his 
last illness and suffering. 

““You can imagine how I felt; but that she was expecting 
me and had set her heart on my coming I think I should have 
been cowardly enough to have left the house. When the 
servant returned I was conducted up the broad staircase 
and into a small room hung with wonderful embroideries 
and pictures and filled with flowers. In one corner on an 
easel was Brion’s portrait in the uniform of an officer, while 
all about were other portraits, some of him asa child, others 
as a boy; a kind of sanctuary, really, in which the mother 
worshiped this one idol of her life. 

‘She greeted me simply and kindly, leading me to a seat 
on the sofa beside her, where she thanked me for the trouble 
I had taken, her soft, blue eyes fixed on mine, her gentle, 
high-bred features illumined with her gratitude, her silver- 
gray hair forming an aureole in the light of the window 
behind her as she poured out her heart, asking question 
after question; wanting every incident, every word he had 
uttered; what his nursing had been—all the things a mother 
would want to know. It was the severest ordeal I had been 
through since I left home, and I have had some pretty 
trying ones—many I try to forget, this one among them. 

‘‘For three hours I kept it up, lying to her straight 
through, giving her minute accounts of his illness, his partial 
recovery, his relapse, what remedies I had used, how he 
failed after the fourth day, how delirium had set in, and how 
at the last he had passed peacefully away. Next I described 
the funeral, giving a minute account of the preparations; 
how we buried him on a little hill near a spring, putting a 
fence around the grave to keep any one from walking over 
it. Then came up the question of a small headstone. This 
she insisted she would order cut at once and sent out to me, 
or perhaps one could be ready so I could take it with me. I 
promised, of course, even to taking it with me were there 
time—which there was, for my steamer was delayed. And 
so I left her, her hands on my shoulders, her eyes fixed on 
mine in gratitude for all I had done for her son.”’ 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 97 
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By Caroline Wormeley Latimer, M.D., Author of “Girl and Woman” 


DECORATION BY 


that headache is the most common. Nor is there much doubt that it 

is woman’s greatest enemy. Naturally, therefore, any remedy that 
promises relief from a headache is sure of a welcome. Hence the amazing 
number of so-called headache remedies and cures. 

It is a curious fact that women have a-rooted objection to seeing a doctor 
if they have a headache, either from a wish to avoid expense or because they 
think it foolish to trouble a busy man for so slight an ailment. So they 
doctor themselves with some headache powder, pill or what-not. And relief 
comes. There is no doubt of that. But what is it that brings relief, and at 
what cost does a woman get that relief ? 


()' ALL the minor ailments to which flesh is heir there is little doubt 


Where the Headache Sufferer is Hurt 


f eee relief given by headache remedies is due in almost all cases to a class 
of drugs known as “‘coal tars,’’ coal tar being one of the three substances 
given off when certain varieties of bituminous coal are heated in a closed 
retort. It was discovered about twenty-five years ago that these coal tars 
are able to relieve pain; and so they were taken up by physicians, their 
action being carefully studied and they being sparingly used. 

Itwas not long, however, before it was discovered that the coal tars were 
not as harmless as they were thought to be. It was soon learned that they 
have a tendency to depress the action of the heart, as well as to affect the 
blood in such a manner as to interfere with its principal function: that of 
carrying oxygen to the tissues. When this happens the skin is seen to assume 
a bluish hue, the flesh has a sodden look, the pulse becomes slow and weak, 
and there is a sluggishness of the mental faculties, sometimes passing into a 
comatose condition. These bad effects are especially apt to occur, of course, 
when the action of the heart is already feeble, in which case they develop 
rapidly, death sometimes taking place within half an hour after the coal tar has 
been taken. But even when no such weakness exists prolonged or continuous 
use of the coal tars may induce it, the condition coming on so insidiously 
that the patient has no suspicion that anything is wrong, though the bluish 
hue of the complexion and the unhealthy look 
of the flesh may suggest it to others; moreover, 
the influence of the coal tars upon the blood 
may do a great deal of harm, even when the 
heart is unaffected. 

Furthermore it was discovered that indi- 


Two Words That Every Woman 


FRANKLIN BOOTH 


shall be given on the label, without which compliance it could not be sold at 
all. Of course women do take headache remedies with these coal-tar products 
in them, and apparently nothing happens. But let me explain why you take 
a fearful risk in their use. 


Where Relief is Had at a Fearful Cost 


Aa coal-tar products have a decided and sometimes dangerous effect on 
the heart. So when a physician sees reason to prescribe them he takes 
particular pains to ascertain the condition of his patient’s heart before doing 
so, and then, if he finds it is safe to use one of them at all, he begins with 
a very small dose, always cautioning his patient at the same time against 
increasing it or repeating it oftener than the directions call for. He knows 
the danger of the coal tars, and if these precautions are followed there is not 
much chance of disaster. 

But when the headache sufferer takes a patent remedy containing these 
Coal-tar derivatives on her own initiative she has no such safeguards. In the 
first place she is ignorant of the condition of her heart, which may be in no 
state to withstand the depressing influence of the drug; nor has she any 
knowledge of the amount she ought to take, so that she is obliged to depend 
entirely upon the directions given on the label, directions which, of course, 
take no account of her individuality. 

The law requires that the amount of coal tar present shall be stated on 
the label of every patent medicine, but it does not require that the quantity 
contained in each dose shall be so stated; it is sufficient to give the whole 
amount contained in the package. Soif it is stated that forty-five grains of 
acetanilid are present in the entire package, and the package contains fifteen 
powders, the purchaser can easily calculate that each powder contains three 
grains; but how many persons think of making the calculation? And if 
they did how many of them would know whether two and a half grains 
represent a small or large dose of acetanilid? Asa matter of fact the head- 
ache sufferer, in following the printed directions, is tolerably sure to begin, 
not with the minimum dose, as she would do if a physician prescribed for 
her, but with the average or even the maximum 
One, since the sole business of a patent remedy 
is to relieve pain as quickly and as effectually 
as possible. It does not concern itself with 
consequences. Take as an instance one par- 
ticular headache remedy sold at every drug 














vidual peculiarities as to action, which are ex- 
tremely rare in the case of other drugs, are not 
at all uncommon with the coal tars. And as 
there is no means of determining beforehand 
when such an idiosyncrasy exists it is impossible 
to foretell when the ordinary dose of a coal tar 
may be followed by unusual and alarming symp- 
toms, even when no heart weakness exists. 
Finally it became plain that the continuous use 
of the coal tars sometimes results in a species 
of drug habit, not so formidable as that caused 
by opium or cocaine, but, nevertheless, an unfor- 


Should Remember 


If You See Either of These Two Words on the Bottle 
or Box of Any Remedy for Headaches: 


ACETANILID 


or 


PHENACETIN 


Remember That There is Absolute Danger 


Look for These Words in Very Small Type 
on Some Bottles or Boxes 


store, which carries the statement that each 
pill contains two grains (about an average 
dose) of acetanilid, and then gives the dose as 
‘one or two pills, with two more at the end of 
an hour if the pain is not relieved.” If these 
directions are carried out in their entirety the 
patient will take eight grains of acetanilid in 
very little more than an hour, which is fully 
four times as much as a doctor would think of 
giving to her, even if she had a strong heart! 
Then a headache remedy seldoni if ever car- 
ries any warning against increasing the dose 

















tunate possibility from which they had at first 
been supposed to be exempt. 

Physicians at once began to exercise great 
caution in prescribing the coal tars, and if 
their use could have been restricted to the medical profession the public might 
have enjoyed their benefits without undue risk. But their usefulness in 
the relief of pain appealed to commercial minds, and they were utilized 
as the basis of innumerable patent remedies for the relief of headache. 

As time went on the harm done by these headache remedies became more 
and more apparent. Deaths due to their unguarded use began to be 
reported with increasing frequency, while at the same time health statistics 
in general showed an alarming increase in the number of sudden deaths from 
heart failure throughout the country at large. When the first census was 
taken after these headache powders got into the market it was found that 
the deaths from heart failure had increased to thirty-eight per cent., and ten 
years later, when the next census appeared, in 1900, they had increased to 
seventy-two per cent., allowance being made for the natural increase of the 
population in the United States during that time. Furthermore it appeared 
that in 1902, when the coal tars had been in use medicinally for eighteen 
years, the death rate from heart failure in New York City alone had become 
six times as great as that from typhoid fever, and those competent to judge 
attribute this particular increase, as well as that throughout the country at 
large, to the secret weakening of the heart occasioned by the coal-tar 
derivatives contained in patent remedies and especially in headache powders. 

Then laws began to be talked of, and finally the National Food and Drugs 
Act of June 30, 1906, was passed, which distinctly says that where acetanilid 
or its derivatives (and that means all coal tars) are used it must be so 
stated on the label. 








Look Out for These Two Words 


OW the commonest of the coal tars or their derivatives are as follows: 

acetanilid and phenacetin, with antifebrin, phenyl-acetamid, acet- 
phenetidin, citrophen diacetanilid, lactophen, methoxy-acetanilid, methyl- 
acetanilid, para-iodo-acetanilid, ethoxy-antifebrin, para-oxyethyl-acetanilid, 
para-acetamido-phenetol, phenedin, phenin, phenetidin, which are derivatives 
of acetanilid or phenacetin; antipyrin, with analgesin, phenazon, Sedatin, 
parodyn, anodynin, phenylon, oxy-dimethyl-chinizin and phenyl-dimethyl- 
pyrazolon, which are derivatives of antipyrin. 

Of these there are two which are by far the most used in headache 
remedies—acetanilid and phenacetin—and I display these two words in the 
center of this page so that you may remember them. ; ; 

Don’t be misled by the statement on the label that the medicine is guar- 
anteed to fulfill the requirements of the Food and Drugs Act. This statement 
often gives the impression that the remedy in question is 
vouched for by the United States Government, which it 
is not. The truth is simply that it complies with the 
requirement of the Act that the names of the ingredients 


or decreasing the interval between the doses, 
and as all remedies for the relief of pain tend 
to lose their efficacy after a time, and headache 
is an ailment peculiarly apt to recur, the head- 
ache sufferer is almost sure to increase the amount she is taking sooner or 
later, or in one way or the other. And even the ordinary dose of a headache 
remedy may be followed by disastrous results if the patient has a weak heart, 
as we know from reported instances. 

So dangerous are these coal tars that even a doctor’s prescription containing 
one of them is safe only in the case of the person for whom it is written. 
Any one else to whom it may be given without consulting the physician may 
chance to have a weak heart, or an idiosyncrasy as to the coal tars, in which 
case it is almost as dangerous as a patent remedy would be. 

Believe me, I am not saying all this to frighten women. These are 
statements tried and proved; any physician will corroborate them. Scarcely 
anything sold today, outside the actual poisons, is so dangerous to women as 
the coal-tar products in headache remedies, and because their results do not 
immediately show many a woman has been fooled into continuing them, only 
to discover at the end that she has weakened her heart and not cured her 
headaches. Because these remedies do not cure; they relieve, yes, but they 
never cure, and all the time they are eating into the heart action. 

So pray believe me, as a woman who knows and who has gone into 
this matter carefully, when I say that patent headache remedies, whether 
pill, powder, tablet or what-not, are always unsafe and are responsible each 
year for thousands of deaths from heart failure. 





How You Can Safely Relieve a Headache 


VERY woman will naturally say: ‘‘If these patent remedies are all 
dangerous how can! relieve a headache?’’ Let me tell you, because there 
are perfectly safe measures for relief, and, what is more, there are safe cures. 
The first essential in relieving a headache is to know something of its 
nature, and, for the purpose of relief, headaches may be divided into two 
classes: first, those in which the flow of blood to the brain is increased; 
second, those in which the flow of blood to the brain is diminished. The two 
varieties are easily distinguished, which is fortunate, since the remedies 
calculated to relieve one are more than likely to aggravate the other. 

When the circulation to the brain is increased the face is flushed and 
heated; the eyes are apt to be bloodshot; there is a sensation of fullness and 
tension behind the eyeballs, which sometimes feel as if they actually protruded; 
the pulse is full and often quick; the hands are hot, while the feet may be cold. 
Usually there is a feeling of restlessness, with nervous inability to keep still. 

In relieving a headache of this description a cool, dark room free from noise 
or disturbing influences is a necessity. The best means of directly reducing 

the circulation is ice applied over the top of the head or the 
back of the neck. Caps made expressly for the purpose 
can be bought at a drug store, but an ordinary sponge-bag, 
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ISS Editha Bray, 
uest of honor at 
er sister-in-law’s 


“‘Come-and-bring-your- 
work,” a type of summer 
entertainment which she 
inferred correctly to be 
the dominant note of social 
gayety at Tiverton, was experiencing that far from delicious 
moment of the first recoil from an enthusiasm. 

She had anticipated, delightedly, a summer month to be 
spent with Bob and his wife in the little town where they 
had dwelt in so blissful a domestic contentment for this the 
first year of their married life. 

To be sure her actual foreknowledge of Tiverton was 
meager. Bob, in his brief letters, confined himself usually 
to the statement that it was a great old town to live in (with 
Flossie, one understood), and, further, that there was bully 
fishing near at hand; and Flossie’s much crisscrossed epistles 
were a mixture of Bob’s perfections (some of which his 
family had never suspected), the cook’s unreasonableness, 
and intricately described embroidery patterns. 

Editha had reflected that Flossie and fishing had long been 
Bob’s enthusiasms, irrespective of locality, just as Bob and 
embroidery would have sufficed in any wilderness for Flossie. 
And she was still young enough to expect wonders of the 
unknown, and happiness where other people had found it. 
In a dear little town like Tiverton there would surely be a 
few congenial souls, including a nice man or two whom a 
thoughtful sister-in-law would ask in for informal dinners. 
Flossie, for all her fluttering, knew ‘‘the gentle art of keeping 
house’’; and filmy summer frocks are undeniably becoming. 





DRAWN BY PETER NEWELL 


“Z@Z But upon Editha’s arrival Flossie and the first six 
comers to the tea assured her, with a coinciding accuracy 
that left no room for hope, that they were afraid it would be 
dull for her. There was not an unmarried man in Tiverton. 
“Of course we who have homes and husbands here are very 
fond of Tiverton,” they added; and the absence of owner- 
ship implied gave her suddenly a sense of lacking something 
almost imperative, which state of mind several actual 
aspirants had vainly sought to inspire. 

Conversation flowed on with a unity of purpose that 
seemed to submerge all other interests: it rose and fell, like 
the tides; controlled, like the tides, by an influence from 
the moon (the lune de miel in this case), Man—their own 
Man. A few wavelets were something after this wise (the 
surnames are not necessary for purposes of narrative): 

Mrs. HENry: I really shouldn’t have come this after- 
noon. Henry is going on a fishing trip tomorrow, and he 
never gets his things packed properly unless I’m there to 
help him. 

Mrs. WALTER: How funny! Walter never wants any 
help, and I never saw more perfect packing. Walter says a 
good camper has to know how to pack. 

Mrs. HENRY (sweetly): Oh, of course, any one can put 
in the essentials, but Henry likes to be really comfortable. 
Henry has camped so much with the Stilsons, in their 
luxurious way, that it has rather spoiled him for ordinary 
camping. 

Mrs. WALTER (with a superior smile): Oh, Walter doesn’t 
care for that kind of camping at all! Walter is a real woods 
lover! (She rocks gently in her chair, with the air of one who 
has scored neatly.) 

Mrs. Epwarp (placidly): Edward likes to get away for 
a day’s fishing, but that is all. He always says: ‘‘Give me 
my own bed when night comes!”’ (She mentions this with 
the air of one who has contributed a pearl of thought.) 

Mrs. HENRY (definitely): One day isn’t anything! 

Mrs. WALTER (making common cause): Oh, mercy, no! 
But I suppose that’s as long as your husband can get off. Of 
course a man ona salary hates to ask for too much. 

Mrs. EpwWARD (rising to the fray valiantly): It isn’t so 
much the time one spends, as it is the ability to absorb 
impressions; and Edward is really wonderful about that! 
It does seem as though he gets more out of a day than some 
men do in weeks! He gets the atmosphere! If he would 
only write his stories out just as he tells them it would be 
better than anything in the magazines. 

Mrs. Henry (to Mrs. WALTER, sotto voce): Well, I’m 
glad somebody enjoys those endless stories of Edward 
Carey’s! They bore Henry horribly! 

Mrs. WALTER (to Mrs. HENRY, ditto): Walter says 
there isn’t a word of truth in them. Of course you can call 
it “‘imagination,” if you want to be complimentary. 


&OZ? SPECTACLED WOMAN ina corner (in a vinegary whisper 
to her neighbor): Atmosphere! My husband has known him 
from a boy, and he says the easiest thing for Ed Carey to 
absorb is alcohol. 

Mrs. GEORGE (having just finished crocheting a ‘‘real 
baby Irish’’ rosebud, whose intricacies have absorbed her 
attention ; but who is now destrous of getting into the running): 
Well, I must say I’m glad that George doesn’t care anything 
about poking off into the woods by himself. I should simply 
dread the summer if I had to spend so much of it alone. And 
now that we have the car we are out in it together con- 
stantly. (She starts another bud complacently.) 

FLOssIE (to EDITHA in a hurried murmur, while she bends 
as tf to show her her work): My dear! That car! I wassure 
we couldn’t keep it out of the conversation much longer! 
And a second-hand car at that! Bob says he would rather 
put more in the car and less in repairs. 

Mrs. HENRY (with a superior smile): Oh, of course, 
while a car is a novelty there is a certain amusement about 
it; but Henry has spent so many entire days in the Stilsons’ 
beautiful big French cars that the little, inexpensive ones 
don't appeal to him at all. 

Mrs. Epwarp (to the SPECTACLED WoMAN): I hope I’m 
a Christian, but there are times when I wish those Stilsons, 
whom I have never seen, would lose their money before 
they could spoil any more things for Henry! 

SPECTACLED WOMAN (grimly): It wouldn’t help any. 
Henry would always have known them when they did have 
their money. 
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‘The Husbands of Tiverton 


And What They Did 


For the Only Marriageable Girl in the Village 


By Beatrice Hanscom 
AUTHOR OF “LOVE, LAURELS AND LAUGHTER” 


EpitHa (making about her seventh attempt to get a purely 
personal opinion): Has any one read Mrs. Wharton's last 


we 
RS. WALTER: I haven’t! Walter doesn’t care for Mrs. 
Wharton at all. 

Mrs. Epwarp: Edward says it’s so strange that there are 
no great writers any more. When he wants anything good 
he has to fall back on Dickens. 

EpiTtHa (with studiedly polite interest): Does he feel the 
same lack in modern art ? 

Mrs. Epwarp (with complacent pride): Oh, Edward 
doesn’t care at all for art. I don’t think most men do, really; 
except cartoons, you know. 

Editha stifled a yearning to ask if she meant Michael 
Angelo’s or McCutcheon’s. She had become a solitary 
smoldering volcano of suppressed mirth, partially submerged 
in this ocean of domestic contentment and swashed on every 
side by waves of wifely pride. To her credit be it that she 
continued to smolder with no outward sign of perturbation— 
a worthy example to volcanoes at large. 


Z@ZF The afternoon wore on through tea and little cakes to 
the final farewells. With the closing of the door on the last 
guest Flossie began the patting and poking back in place 
of pillows and chairs. ‘“‘Are you tired, poor dear?” she 
inquired. ‘‘On the train all day and night, and then such a 
2007 set your first afternoon! Did they stay too 
ong?”’ 

It was then that Editha, leaning back luxuriously in a 
great armchair, permitted herself to give way to bubbling 
laughter. ‘‘ They stayed,” she asserted merrily, “just long 
enough. They left while Hope was still in the bottom of 
the box. If I had found out that Walter didn’t care for the 
Creation, and that Henry, after being so much with the 
Stilsons, was not at all appealed to by the Future Life, 
on — scheme of existence would have suffered from 

ight.” 

Flossie giggled. ‘‘They are funny about their husbands,” 
she admitted. ‘‘ Bob says Editha, you wretch!’’ she 
declared abruptly, crossing the room swiftly to shake her 
sister-in-law’s shapely shoulders, with an excellent imitation 
of wrath. ‘‘Don’t you dare moan if I happen to mention my 
husband’s name. I don’t quote him half as often as those 
other women quote their husbands, and his opinions are 
worth all of theirs put together!” 

““Of course they are,’’ Editha conceded magnanimously, 
kissing her affectionately. Then voices floating through the 
opened windows suddenly held them rigidly silent. The 
departing guests had paused outside the door for a final 
interchange of ideas: 

‘“Twenty-seven if she’s a day, I should say.” 

“Oh, probably not, now! I noticed particularly that she 
didn’t wear any ring.” 

RATHER A PLEASANT Voice: But Flossie says she has 
had lots of chances. 

A VERY VINEGARY Voice: Probably she says she’s had 
them. 

A VERY DzcIDED Voice: Then she’d better take one of 
them. ~Henry says the greatest trouble about unmarried 
women is that they do grow so narrow! 





Robert Bray, coming into the house five minutes later, 
was surprised to find his wife and his sister lying side by side 
exhaustedly on the big green divan, spent with laughter 
which yet broke out afresh in convulsive spasms. 

‘‘What’s the joke?” he inquired. ‘It must bea corker!” 

The wife of his bosom wiped her eyes. ‘‘Oh, Bob,’’ she 
gasped, ‘“‘it’s d-dreadful, but it zs funny!” A little 
hiccoughing giggle marred her utterance. 

Editha sat up, serene of demeanor. ‘‘ Yes, Robert,’’ she 
said firmly, ‘‘it is funny, but it’s not the kind of a story for 
me to tell you. I had no idea that the Tiverton ladies were 
so broad!” 


It was after Editha had accompanied Flossie to several 
similar functions that the Tiverton attitude began to get 
slightly on her nerves. A desire to retaliate began to impinge 
upon her sense of humor. 

“‘It would almost drive one to matrimony,” she confided 
to her reflection in her mirror one evening, when she was 
giving her glossy locks their good-night brushing, ‘“‘or to 
declining a perfectly good opportunity in their very teeth. 
And yet,” she mused, ‘‘the ethics of the game forbid one to 
boast of the chances one has had. I might invent a chance 
I hadn’t had, and let that slip at an unguarded moment. I 
might ’’—she dimpled, taken with the idea—‘‘ write a letter 
declining a rich and rare person, and accidentally drop it 
unsealed. No-o,’’ she meditated, ‘‘they’d suspect that. 
They’d think that, like Mrs. Harris, ‘there’s no sich a 
person.’ What I ought to let them get hold of is a man’s 
letter to me.’’ She clapped her hands, laughing softly with 
a roguish mischief. ‘‘The ideal love letter,’’ she stated 
merrily. ‘‘I’ll write it myself—to myself! Now I know 
why I learned to write a masculine-looking backhand for 
exams at school.’’ 


, 


ZO She swung around to her writing-desk zestfully. 
“There has always been some lack in the real ones,”’ she 
soliloquized gayly, ‘“‘but this shall leave nothing to be 
desired. Neither too modest nor too assured. Solid shekels 
and slews of sentiment. And the answer,” she gurgled glee- 
fully, ‘‘in my most sloping hand, kind but firm: ‘No, dear 
friend, no!’’’ She made little gestures of renunciation. 
‘““*Tt cannot be,’’’ she finished piously. 

She made a bewitching picture as she sat, writing steadily, 
her round white arms showing almost to the shoulders 
beneath the filmy pink negligee that enveloped her like an 
openwork cloud designed by a sartorially inclined Cupid. 
Her dainty head lifted piquantly now and then as she wrote 
on, now amusedly, now half forgetting herself, with a serious- 
ness at which she herself mocked the next minute. One 
letter was done. And then—after pauses, and spurts of 
rapid writing, and more deliberation—the other. 

The summer night had slipped away and the glory of the 
early dawn had come; birds were calling to one another in 

(Paze 16) 


the great pines outside her 
window, as she stood up- 
right at last, looking at 
the two missives before her. 
Then she put a white fore- 
finger on the first. ‘‘‘ Dear 
Jerry,” she said, ‘“‘so 
named because I’ve never known a Jerry. You've no last 
name because it seemed safer; and no existence on land or 
sea. But if you were real and as nice as that, though you 
were homeless and nameless we'd go out into the world and 
make a home and a name together.” 


Z@ZF Providence provides an opportunity for those in 
readiness. Editha needed a free hand to create the proper 
stage setting for her comedy. What could one call it but 
providential that Bob should rush home from the office the 
very next morning, waving a telegram from his chief: 


Come to Waneco first train. Bentley and Bennett here. Like 
your plan. Mrs. Arnold says bring your wife. May keep us busy 
three or four days. 


Now Bob’s plan, the cherished child of his brain, was a 
certain reorganization scheme which involved such drastic 
changes in the corporation that several directors, shaking 
their heads after the wise manner of directors in general, had 
opined it to be too daring. But Bob, who had conceived it 
with joy and elaborated it with months of patient burning 
of the midnight oil, believed in it fervently. And now, if 
Bentley and Bennett, magnates of the first water, considered 
it feasible! Bob swung his wife off her feet with one strong 
arm while he waved the telegram triumphantly with the 
other. ‘‘We’re made, dear old girl! We're made! Jf they 
take it up,’’ he added more meekly, with a sudden glimpse of 
the other side of the medal. 

“Tf they take it up!” said Flossie indignantly. ‘‘ Don't 
you see they’re jumping at it? It’s a wonderful plan!” 

“Who told you so?”’ he demanded mischievously. 

“Tt’s your plan, isn’t it?’’ she returned saucily. Then, 
“‘It’s lovely of Mrs. Arnold to ask me, but I couldn’t leave 
Editha,”’ she said, rather weakly, for the Arnold’s country 
place at Waneco was one of the beauty spots of the country, 
and an invitation there had been one of the things she had 
longed for. 

‘““Nonsense,’’ Editha retorted briskly, ‘‘you must go! 
You have to take your chances when they come. I shall get 
on famously.” 

“Of course you'll go,” Bob insisted. ‘‘Editha’s a brick; 
she understands. And I want youthere! Maybe we’ll have 
a country place of our own one of these days,’’ he exulted 
tenderly. Then with a sudden return to practicality: 
‘‘Lucky I had my other suit pressed yesterday, wasn’t it?”’ 
he asked. ‘‘I’ll go back to the office and get things squared 
around. The train goes at four-ten. Be sure and take your 
very prettiest duds,’”’ he adjured her from the doorway. 

“You're sure you don’t mind, Editha?”’ Flossie inquired; 
and, being convincingly reassured, ‘‘ you see, if they take it 
up he’ll want me to know it the first minute. And if they 
don’t’’—Flossie’s voice trembled, and was sweeter than 
Editha had ever heard it—“‘ I’ve got to be there to help him 
bear the first disappointment of it! Oh, if they dare dis- 
appoint him, after raising his hopes this way,’’ she cried, 
with a sudden passion which suggested a valiant little 
mother bird defending her nest, ‘“‘how I shall hate them!” 

It was to,console Flossie, stricken with hospitable remorse 
after the trunks had gone and the carriage was at the door, 
that Editha evolved the project for which Providence had 
so opportunely paved the way. ‘‘Lonesome? Fudge!”’ she 
scoffed. ‘‘I’ll have a ‘Come-and-bring-your-work’ tomor- 
row quite by myself; and describe the glories of Waneco 
where my distinguished relatives are visiting.’”” Then as she 
looked down a vista of delicious possibilities she laughed 
gurglingly. ‘‘I expect,” she announced gayly, ‘‘to have my 
greatest social success in Tiverton!”’ 


LOZ There was a super-excited quality in the babel of 
voices which floated through the windows of the Robert 
Brays’ cottage, which caused Mrs. George Holden to accel- 
erate her speed as she came up the walk. Undoubtedly 
she was missing something. 

The tall, broad-shouldered young man who followed her 
smiled quizzically. ‘‘That’s right, Cousin Mary, let’s get 
into the game,” he said. ‘‘They may be discussing you!” 

“Don’t be silly!’’ she retorted; when they were both 
surprised to have the door opened, not by Flossie Bray’s 
neat maid but by Mrs. Edward, ina fine frenzy of excitement. 

“Oh, Mary! Have you brought a doctor? How provi- 
dential!’’ she gasped. ‘‘Miss Bray was just telling us how an 
aunt of hers was feeling unusually well when suddenly she 
was taken with cerebral thrombosis, and died in an hour. 
And then Miss Bray put her hand to her head, and said 
quite faintly: ‘I feel—queer. Perhaps I’d better lie down.’”’ 

“She seems about the same,’’ Mrs. Walter interposed 
excitedly. ‘‘ Not quite unconscious, but she feels as though 
she might be. She wouldn’t let us telegraph Bob and Flossie 
because it might not be anything. Nor even telephone for a 
doctor because she hasn’t any confidence in any doctor but 
her own. She got so excited we didn’t dare urge it. She 
says another aunt had just such odd attacks and they didn’t 
amount to anything. We must wait an hour, and if she 
wasn’t better, like her Aunt Eliza, we would know it was 
probably like her Aunt Jane, and be prepared for the worst !”’ 

“He isn’t a doctor,” Mrs. George shrieked, as several 
women made a concerted rush at her escort, babbling of 
symptoms. ‘‘He’s George’s cousin, who just came. this 
morning; and he would come, though I told him men never 
went to teas in Tiverton.” She seized Mrs. Edward by the 
wrist, with the feeling that she must secure one auditor. 
“But he said he’d been away from civilization a long time 
and he was prepared to be sociable, and he understood New 
York women took their dogs to teas, and he'd be perfectly 
willing to sit up and bark for the privilege of seeing a pretty 
girl. He’s very odd, not at all like George.” 
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What They Are and How They Can be Corrected 





AN EXPLANATORY NOTE 


EW men so well understood the church outside of the large city as did Doctor 
Bradford. The early years of his life were spent in the small towns; the last 
forty years of his life were spent as the pastor of the same suburban church in 
Montclair, New Jersey. There he passed away last spring, and this article, which 
was written and revised during his last days, represents the ripe thoughts of a man 


who knew his subject. The Editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


blunders, are often found to be unavoidable difficulties. For 
example, take the financial problem. Money may be the root of 
many evils, but it is also a means of efficient and helpful service to 
humanity. The work of a church in a small town is very often limited 
by the fact that it is impossible for it to do as it would like to do. The 
people may be cultured, but as a rule they cannot employ a cultured 
minister; they may delight in music, but they cannot have it because of 
the expense; they may believe in missions and in charity, but they can 
do little for them because they have not the means. 

Mistakes of the churches in small towns are largely due to the causes for 
which no one is responsible and which make better conditions impossible. 
That churches in the small towns do not do better is not surprising. 
Nevertheless there are certain avoidable mistakes, some of which it is the 
purpose of this article to point out. 


\ ) 7 HAT appear to be mistakes in a church, or, still worse, inexcusable 


The First Evil to be Remedied 


OWHERE, for instance, are the evils of sectarianism so evident as in 
the small town. Places where the population is not half large enough 
to maintain a single service will often have half a score of religious 
denominations. Few spectacles are so sad as the sight of half a dozen 
church buildings in a community where one can hardly find a worthy 
existence. This is perhaps more evident in the West than in the East, and 
it may be due not so much to the churches themselves as to the lack of 
system on the part of those who administer some of the missionary societies. 
I well remember a small town on the Columbia River where at one 
time there were churches of thirteen denominations, not one of them well 
filled, and whose ministers received inadequate support. In these pulpits 
there was not one man of culture or worthy education. If all had combined 
a real leader might have been employed. As it was, the cause of religion 
was in disrepute in that town. Intelligent people did not connect 
themselves with the churches; those who desired worship were not led; 
those who desired instruction were disappointed. The result was that 
few went to church. 

Almost every small community in the East as well as in the West 
presents the pitiful spectacle of those who are compelled to live by means 
of missionary money, competing with one another where competition 
ought to be impossible. .The problem of the church in the small town 
will not be solved until this evil is removed. In this day of many 
societies one new one is needed: there isa place for a society which shall 
judicially, and with not too little celerity nor too much sympathy, put out 
of existence churches which have no right to be, whose existence, instead 
of helping, actually hinders the Kingdom of God... It is easy to be flippant 
concerning such a subject, but the enormity of the problem is coming to 
be recognized, and in many parts of the ; 
country it is being remedied. But only 
a beginning has been made, and the fact 
that a church has a house of worship is 
often taken for evidence that it ought to 
continue to exist. 

Where the progress of the small church 
is hindered by difficulties rather than mis- 
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takes the fact must nevertheless be remembered that they are 
more than difficulties, for in many instances they are deliberately 
chosen and strenuously held. People who live in small towns are 
frequently limited in their resources and have few opportunities to 
know what the world thinks and what the world does. Perhaps as 
a natural consequence emphasis is laid on matters of no importance. 
I well remember the solemn and sanctimonious sagacity with which 
the Presiding Elder ina Methodist church said in my hearing when 
I was a boy: “I have heard that some of the young people of 
this church have been playing ball’’—as if playing ball were an 
unpardonable sin. 

In my childhood dancing was regarded by a large number of the 
Christian community as flagrant wrongdoing. I remember one 
evening, with some other boys, looking into a house in which a 
company of young people were dancing. The picture was a beau- 
tiful one. Yet the church denounced dancing as an instrument 
of the devil. I felt then, and have felt since, that those who call 
themselves Christians often uselessly burden their young people 
with what are pure provincialisms. 


How One Minister Stopped Sunday Morning Golf 


HE ministers of all the churches in one of the small towns of the 

Middle States had a meeting recently and denounced golf-playing 
on Sunday, and resolved among themselves to preach a united 
‘‘broadside”’ against the practice on the following Sunday. All 
save one agreed, and did so, and, of course, without the slightest 
effect. The one minister who refused was wiser and said: ‘‘ No, I 
will not preach against Sunday golf. If the men prefer the golf course 
on Sunday to my church it is because my church is not what it should 
be; it is my business to see that my church competes with the golf 
course.”” He proceeded to put better work into his sermons and 
services. The action of the minister became known to the golf 
players, and they rallied to him as one man. “He is all right, he 1s a 
good sport,” they said. ‘“‘A man that will take a position like that 
ought to be sustained.’’ The result was that the golf club voluntarily 
decided to give up playing on Sunday mornings, and to a man the 
members went to the church whose minister had refused to condemn 
them from his pulpit. 

The ideals of many small towns are not only provincial, they are 
often false and unworthy as well. The people are not to blame, 
they do the best they know how to do; but it remains true that 
many of the denunciations of the pulpits in these places are against 
conduct which the best Christians in the clearer light approve. .The 
result is that much of the preaching which professes to be ethical 
is simply a misrepresentation of the teachings of Jesus, and a vio- 
lation of what is taught and practiced where people are wiser and 
where the ideals are larger. 

Another serious mistake of the church in the small town that 
invariably results in its inefficiency is its tendency to ape the 
church in the large town or the city. No church in the world has a 
more distinct field than the church in the small town. In such places 
usually the life is barren, the people often without education, the 
conditions such as call for intelligent and strenuous treatment. If 
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any institution for human betterment has a field which admits .of care- 
ful study and thorough treatment it is the church in the small town. 
The psychological problems are quite as great there as in the cities. The 
smaller problem of the smaller town is often appalling in its complexity 
and difficulty. It is sometimes ignorantly supposed that the country 
people are more intelligent, more upright, more loyal to ethical ideals than 
those who live in cities. As a rule such is not the case. They have few 
resources, their amusements are few, their opportunities of knowing 
better and their incentives to do better are few. 

The first thing that the church in the small town ought to do is 
systematically and thoroughly to study its field; to get a clear concep- 
tion of what its work actually is. The tastes of the people, the industries 
of the people, the amusements of the people ought all to be carefully 
examined. Instead, however, the small church all too frequently spends 


"its time in trying to make a service which shall be like one in the city, 


where the resources are greater and where the tastes of the people are 
entirely different. The result is that often an indescribable liturgy grows 
up, a dry form of conducting worship is evolved, which interests no one 
and which bores many people. The wonder to me is not that so many 
people absent themselves from these churches, but that more do not do so. 
What the church in the small town needs is a leader who intelligently 
adapts his methods to the locality. If the town has a group of cultured 
people his methods must be different than if he has the usual rural 
community to deal with. 

I summered one year where there was a church among the mountains. 
There were but few houses in the vicinity. The life about was the usual 
farmer’s life: the men worked hard all day, and the women often worked 
far into the night. When Sunday came they were tired, and the tendency 
to sleep in church was inevitable. The first thing that a minister in 
such a community must do is to give the people something which will 
interest them, and everything he does should aim toward instruction and 
edification. This minister didn’t, and his church languished. 

The problem was altogether different for that church among the moun- 
tains from what it is on the East Side in New York, or on the Back Bay in 
Boston, or on the Lake Shore Drive in Chicago. Each community has its 
own questions to settle, and none will get its correct answer by asking how 
things are done by others. 


What Kills So Many Churches 


ETTY squabbles. How shall I describe them? Perhaps no other single 

factor in the church in the small town is responsible for more ministerial 
failures and church stagnation than the petty squabbles which are so 
pitifully prevalent and so fatal to a church’s work. 

I remember in one church in a small community there was a man, not 
very intelligent nor especially wise, who was earnestly trying to live a 
Christian life and to use his money as he thought he ought to use it. He 
gave generously to the support of the church, but that fact was instantly 
regarded as evidence that he desired to control the church. A small 
company of narrow-minded persons immediately planned to supplant him 
as a trustee. For no other reason was the earnest effort of a good man to 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 78 
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The Woman Who Frets Over Things 


By Juliet Virginia Strauss, Author of “A Girl in Old Virginia” 


How Women Become Morbid and How They Can Get Over It 


strongly inclined to be morbid, to put the 

worst foot foremost, to cross bridges before 
they come to them, and to predict general carnage 
and slaughter for the family. There are several 
causes for this, each and every one of them suffi- 
cient in itself to excuse the woman to a person who 
understands—the worst of it being that there are 
so few who really understand. Few persons’ who 
are not nervous understand ‘‘nerves.’’ Then there 
are many persons, especially men, who are terribly 
nervous and do not know it—and these are the 
persons who have least patience with a nervous 
woman. 

I believe that in time to come we shall under- 
stand more about “ nerves,’’ and we shall learn not 
to attribute contemptuously so much of woman’s 
excitability, melancholy and morbidness to ‘‘nerves,’ 
as if it were something she could easily remedy if 
she would just make the effort. 


HEN I was a child I heard a great deal about 

hysterics. Our folks were chronic doubters. 
They were really intensely emotional, but they 
grudged others the luxury of being so; consequently 
they easily saw in a mourner’s grief or in an invalid’s 
languor the ‘‘hysterics’’ it was such a disgrace to 
have. My mother was suddenly left a widow with 
four small children when she was twenty-eight years 
old. There was just a tiny bit of “property.” 
Mother remained with her husband’s folks, who 
“hectored”’ her unmercifully and marked out for 
us girls a narrow path hedged by “prunes and 
prisms,”’ which, had we all followed it, would have 
resulted in the writer of these lines being a single 
person of uncertain age, and perhaps of the type 
that I once heard a great preacher describe as a 
woman who made you nervous'when she was around 
and kept you nervous when she wasn’t for fear she 
might come around. 

Fortunately we did not follow the prescribed 
path, and we learned nearly all we know by doing 
things our strict aunts told us not to do. My 
aunts used to take me out privately and tell me 
that Mother had hysterics. I don’t know about 
that. It is true Mother would lie down on the bed 
and cry sometimes; or, worse still, just lie quietly 
with her hands clenched, her lips set and her big 
gray eyes quite dry and strained-looking. But 
this was not very often nor for long at a time. 
Soon she would.arise and gather us little ones to 
her knees and begin telling us stories or reading 
our lessons, or trying on the little frocks she was 
making for us out of the voluminous back breadths 
of our aunts’ discarded gowns, which were made 
very full to cover the hoopskirts they wore. 

I do not believe that Mother had hysterics. I 
think she just lost mental control for a little. 
But perhaps that is what hysterics means. You 
may draw your own conclusions as to whether she 
was justified in this. The aunts thought she 
should “‘bear up”’ better—but then they never 
were married to the man they loved, nor saw him 
suddenly lie down and pass away in the prime of 
his manhood. They always insisted that it was 
quite as hard on them, he being their brother, but 
somehow I think it was different; although to be 
sure I never knew a brother’slove—the only brother 
I ever had was six weeks old when Father died. He, 
too, died as soon as God thought Mother could 
bear it after Father was gone. 


“TL seone is no use denying that women are 


UT the strangest thing about hysterics is that I 

have seen women have them much worse than 
Mother had them, if she did have them. I have 
seen women have hysterics over a new hat or a 
cross word or a trifling disappointment, and I really 
think there is a difference; though, to be sure, when 
one has lost mental control the condition is the same 
no matter what induces it. Iam persuaded that 
women have hysterics far less than they used to. 

What has become of the fainting fit? Do women 
have these fits any more? They used to be quite 
popular, and it was quite the thing for a refined 
woman to faint at the breaking of bad news or at the 
sight of blood. Now we “brace up”’ to all sorts of 
things—and this proves that woman is advancing in 
reason and self-control. Personally I have never yet 
screamed nor fainted. Some day I may faint, but 
I shall never scream. You are either a screaming 
woman or youare not; screamers are born, not made. 

I have been a little jealous sometimes, in acci- 
dents or emergencies, to see the men run after the 
other women and coddle them up, leaving me to 
shift for myself. Nobody ever says to me, ‘‘ Don’t 
be frightened”; they just say brusquely: ‘Here, 
hold this horse,”’ ‘“‘ Take hold of this board,” ‘‘ Hand 
me that pail of water,” “‘ Drop this chloroform” — 
and I doit. I wouldn’t mind this so much if I were 
big, but I’m litthe—or was before I got ‘‘ stout.” 

It used to be considered ladylike to exhibit 
weakness, a token of refined sensibility—and I 
think the men rather encouraged usinthis. A man 
distinctly enjoys being the braver and stronger— 
especially before marriage. I have heard men who 
couldn't endure the sight of tears in the eyes of 
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their sweethearts coldly command them to ‘“ Dry 
up!" when they showed signs of weeping several 
years later. Isay this without bitterness; a woman 
is a fool if she cannot learn to laugh at man’s naive 
and unconscious change from the lover attitude to 
that of the husband. 

There is much in our present domestic life to 
foster morbidness in women, and to encourage them 
in the egoism that seems to be running to seed 
among us. Some years ago the woman was called 
on rather suddenly to justify her existence. Before 
that time she hadn’t thought much about it, she 
had just accepted things; but somebody got up the 
doctrine that each of us was created for something 
special, and I really wish he hadn’t, for it’s made 
us all so restless, and we keep asking: ‘‘' What was 
I created for?’’ And often there does not seem to 
be any answer. 

The worst of this comes in when we decide that 
we were created for something better than any- 
thing we have. This is woman’s favorite grievance 
at life, and really there seems to be some justifica- 
tion in it; for why, unless we were intended for 
something finer, do we have such intense longings? 
Why do we wish for fine and dainty underwear, the 
feel of soft silk touching the skin; for clean sheets on 
the bed every day, and a spotless tablecloth fresh 
every meal? Men, in the common walks of life, 
never think of these things. They are grandl 
contented with “roughing it.’”’ They like to was 
their faces in the tin wash-basin on the back porch 
and dry them on the roller-towel, and sit down to’ 
the table in the kitchen and eat off the red table- 
cloth—and we hate them if they don’t. 


ELIVER me, if you please, from the dainty 

man. I’ve known a few big men. They all, 
without exception, hold the little niceties of social 
etiquette and the dainty arrangement of living 
appointments very lightly. They hark back easily 
and_ naturally to the primitive—they could not be 
great if they did not. There is in them a large 
comprehension of things that accepts life as it is, 
making them at home in the superfine quarters of 
the elegant hotel, in the millionaire’s private resi- 
dence, the cowboy’s ranch or the plain farmhouse 
of the Middle West. Whenever a man becomes 
entirely devoted to luxurious ways of living his 
virility, mental and physical, is deteriorating. 

What is the matter with women then? What 
makes them long for things, and grow bitter and 
morbid because they can’t have them? Why does 
the cook want a willow plume, and the renter’s 
wife on a farm wish for high-heeled shoes and lace 
curtains, and bitterly resent it if her husband’s 
employer’s wife doesn’t make her her boon com- 
panion? It is because there is an undeveloped 
spot in the female understanding—especially in the 
understanding of the American female who has 
never learned the relative value of things. 

e women, above all creatures, need a wise and 
kind teacher to guide our aspirations, to tell us 
what we want. 

I am persuaded lately that women are beset by 
a vicious little microbe of false ambition; and I 
hope there is a cure for this microbe, and that we, 
the plain women of the United States of America, 
may find it. If we were rid of it we should be cured 
of much of our hysteria, much of our morbidness, 
much of our self-pity. 

We have been wrongly taught. The young girl 
is allowed to believe that there is no bar to her 
possibilities, and she grows up without the proper 
respect for the natural divisions of society, which, 
though not marked out for us definitely as they are 
in England and other more stable countries, are still 
as actual as the isothermal lines that circle the 
world. I believe there is nothing on the earth so 
impudent as our American claim of social equality. 


\ , TOMEN are taught very wrongly about love. 

They are allowed to read love stories at a 
tender age and to form a totally false notion of love. 
They see themselves as charmers at a very early age. 
They begin trying to captivate, to charm, to enslave 
the opposite sex, before they are out of the nursery. 
They live and die—many, many of them—without 
ever in the least understanding the truth about love, 
or, in fact, about anything else. 

Women are very envious by nature. There 
seems to be plenty of justification in this one way 
you look at it: Why should one woman have 
luxury, ease, travel, society and fine clothes, and 
another woman have only toil and loneliness and 
privation? This isa useless question. Wecannot 
explain the inequalities of life, but I have one 
answer that I always make to the woman who puts 
this problem up to me. It is this: The more 
barren the field the greater the privilege of creation. 
You have a chance to see what you can find by 
way of joy and beauty; you have an opportunity 
to create your own atmosphere, and it can bea very 
lovely one if you learn the secret of making it so. 

But simple as this secret is the vast majority of 
persons never learn it, for it lies in the bare boards 
of the threshold, the plain walls of the cottage, the 






















shining zinc top of the kitchen table. It grows in 
the grapevine, it blooms in the common flower 
beside the garden paling. You hear it in the cheer- 
ful voice of the kind, brave father who is working, 
roughly enough, maybe, for wife and little ones; 
you see it every time you look into a patient, cou- 
rageous face—oh, it isa beautiful thing. Yet there 
are so many rich and poor who never learn it. 
These great secrets of life are always very difficult 
to put into words, but the thing I am anxious to 
tell you about today, if you happen to be a woman 
tossed about with regrets and wonderings and rebel- 
lions against Fate, is that first of all you must face 
the truth. You must stop pretending to yourself 
and to every one else. But you must be very sure 
what the truth is. Women are desperately fond of 
fixing up a stagy sort of truth and facing it like 
Lady Macbeth. They like to say that their hus- 
bands do not love them, that life is a gray-walled 
prison with no joy, no outlet for them. But this is 
not the truth. The blue sky is over us all—there 
are few who cannot get at least a peep at it. You 
have no right to assume grief and tragedy and 
pathos. The fact is, those who have the best claim 
on these things very rarely succumb to them. The 
plain truth about all of our lives is this: We can 
substitute beauty for ashes if we try hard enough. 


Z be very first thing to do, wherever you are, is to 
make the place clean. The next is to dispose of 
every fussy, ugly, superfluous thing. You must 
learn that all cheap finery is an imitation of some- 
thing—and if we are to be worthy, if we are to be 
real, we must stop imitating. If you find yourself 
wishing for something like what your rich neighbor 
has, recognize at once the presence of the bad 
microbe, and kill it out! Know definitely what 
you can have and what you cannot have. Assume 
mental control and keep it; it is really a voluntary 
thing. The mind is like a child or a horse—it will 
get the better of you if you give it rein. It is when 
you ‘‘fly the track”’ from the thing you are doing 
that the morbid thought creeps in, that the 
hysterical, despondent impulse has its way. 

There are two definite things that all men and 
women can do for their own betterment: They 
can quietly, strongly get up and leave the environ- 
ment, or they can stay and improveit. The latter 
is always the better course, because whenever you 
improve a spot in God’s creation you help the whole 
world and work with God Himself. So I say that 
the woman who beautifies a plain little dooryard, 
or glorifies with cleanliness and sweet religious peace 
a poor little house, is greater than one who writes a 
book or distinguishes herself in the arts. Art is at 
its height when any one with earnest purpose is 
making a place or a life beautiful. But what is 
beautiful? This is the thing so many of us need to 
learn. And we need to learn it in a practical way. 

The average American husband knows or cares 
very little about beauty: Now we women think we 
naturally crave beauty, but do we? Why then is 
there so much that is tawdry, shoddy, garish, in the 
market? Does not the demand create the supply? 
Are we not ignorantly anxious for the gilt and silk 
and lace imitations of things entirely unsuited to us 
in our little homes? And are we not, too, eager fora 
cheap mental diet, a skimming of great questions 
which few persons, if any, really understand, imagin- 
ing that our shallow talk about them makes us 
intellectual? Are we not very shoddy, too, in our 
use of such words as ‘‘aristocratic,’’ ‘‘ prominent,” 
“oreat,”’ etc.? Why is it that we love to tell our 
children that we come of an aristocratic family 
when we know, or ought to know, how few really 
aristocratic families America can boast of ? 

All these misunderstandings of things make 
women’s little tragedies for them. The woman 
pictures herself as a fine creature and fit for better 
things; wedded to a man who must work with his 
hands and cannot thus be the “gentleman” she 
sees herself fit for. Why does she spend her time 
being fit for the man she hasn’t got and never will 
have, instead of adjusting herself to the one she has? 
There are enough real heartaches in the world 
without manufacturing any more. If you are suf- 
fering over your station in life, the lack of things 
you want, the longing to associate with different 
persons, stop it—it is the merest hysteria, the plain 
lack of mental control. 


LL of us are commanders if we only knew it. All 
the great forces of life are the invisible forces. 
Ghosts and goblins would carry us off if we would 
let them. We have learned better than to believe 
in them. Let us learn to disbelieve in a lot of other 
things we now cherish as troubles. We are really 
making great headway against physical suffering. 
The mind can cure many forms of ill health. The 
mind can make us better-looking. The great need 
of nervous, morbid, disappointed and unhappy 
women is to change their way of thinking. 

So much forthat. Now have you ever thought 
why a man thinks of woman as a pretty fool? If 
you haven’t let me tell you why he does in my 
next article of this series. 
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‘The Mountain Girl: A Romance of the Blue 


By Payne Erskine 


AUTHOR OF “WHEN.THE GATES LIFT UP THEIR HEADS,” ETC. 


VI 


ANY days passed after Frale’s departure for 

Farington before David Thryng learned more of 

the young man’s unhappy deed. The Englishman 
had gone down to give the ol Widow Farwell at the Fall 
place some necessary care, and, finding her alone, remained 
to talk with her and led her on to speak of her youth. 
Weary of the solitude and silence she poured out tales 
of Cassandra’s father, and how after his death she ‘‘came 
to marry Farwell.’’ She told of her own mother, and 
of the hard times that fell upon them during the bitter 
days of the Civil War. 

“Seems like I’m talkin’ a heap too much o’ we-uns,’’ 
she said at last. 

“No, no. Goon. You say you had no school; how 
did you learn? You were reading your Bible when I 
came in.” 

“No, thar wa’n’t no schools in my day, not nigh 
enough fer me to go to. Maw, she could read an’ write 
too. She used to saveev’y scrap of papah she could find 
with printin’ on hit to larn we-uns our lettahs off’n. One 
time come ‘long aright decent Cap’n and axed Maw could 
she get he an’ his men suthin’ toeat. He had nigh about 
a dozen sojers with him; an’ Maw she done the bes’ she 
could—cooked cornbread an’ chick’n an’ sich. He war 
right civil when he lef’, an’ said he'd like to give Maw 
suthin’, but the’ hadn’t nothin’ but Confed’rate money 
an’ hit wa’n't worth nothin’ up here; an’ Maw said would 
he give her the newspapah he had. She seed the end of 
hit standin’ out of his pocket; an’ he laughed and give hit 
out quick. All the schoolin’ I had war just that thar 
papah an’ that old spellin’-book you see on the shelf; I 
c’n remembah how Maw come by that too.” 


‘Tell me how she came by the spelling-book.”’ 

“Hit war about that time. Maw used to say a heap 
o’ times if she only had a spellin’-book like she used to larn 
out’n ’at she could larn we-uns right smart. Well, one day 
one o’ the neighbors told her ’at he’d seed one at Gerret’s, 
ovah t’othah side Lone Pine Creek, nigh about eight mile, 
I reckon. So she sont we-uns ovah to Teasley’s mill, an’ 
she walked to Gerret’s an’ axed could she do suthin’ to earn 
that thar book; an’ ol’ Miz Gerrit, she ‘lowed if Maw’d 
come Monday follerin’ an’ wash fer her, ’at she mought 
have hit. Them days we-uns an’ the Teasleys war right 
friendly. The’ wa’n’t no feud ’twixt we-uns an’ the 
Teasleys then; but now I reckon thar’s bound to be blood 
feud.’’ She spoke very sadly and waited. 

‘“‘Why must there be ‘blood feud’ now?”’ 

“Hit’s Frale done hit. He an’ Ferd’nan’ Teasley they 
set up ’stillin’ ovah in Dark Cornder yandah. I reckon 
you-uns don’t have nothin’ sich whar you come 
from?” 

‘““We have things quite as bad. So they 
quarreled, did they ?”’ 

‘““Yaas, the’ quarrel’d an’ the’ fit; and Frale 
done them Teasleys mean. He lifted his hand 
an’ killed his friend. Hit war Sunday evenin’ 
he done hit. The’d been havin’ a singin’ thar 
at the mill; an’ Preachah he war thar, too,an’ 
all war kind an’ peaceable; an’ Ferd an’ Frale 
the’ sot out fer ther still—Ferd on foot an’ 
Frale rid’n’ his horse—the’ used to 
go that-a-way, rid’n’ turnabout— 
one horse with them an’ one horse 
kep’ alluz hid nigh the still lest 
the Gov’nment men come on ’em 
suddent-like. 

‘*"Pears like the’ stopped ‘fore 
the’d gone fur, disputin’ "bout 
suthin’. Ol’ Miz Teasley say she 
heered ther voices high an’ loud, an’ 
then she heered a shot right quick, 
that-a-way, an’ nothin’ more; an’ | 
she sont ol’ man Teasley an’ the 
Preachah out, an’ the hull houseful 
follered, an’ thar the’ found Ferd 
lyin’ shot dade—an’ Frale—he an’ 
the horse war gone: Ferd, he still 
held his own gun in his hand tight, 
like he war goin’ to shoot, with the 
triggah open an’ his fingah on hit— 
but he nevah got the chance. 
Likely if he had, hit would have 
been him a-hidin’ now, an’ Frale 
dade. I reckon so.”’ 


Thryng listened in silence. With deep 
pity he recalled the haunted ‘look in Frale’s 
eyes, and the sadness that trembled around 
Cassandra’s lipsas she said, ‘‘I reckon there 
is no trouble worse than ours.” 

A thought struck him, and he asked, ‘‘ Do 
you know what they quarreled about?”’ 

“*He nevah let on what-all was the fuss. 
Likely he told Cass, but she is that still. 
Hit’s right hard to raise a blood feud thar 
when we-uns an’ the Teasleys alluz war 
friends. She took keer o’ me when my chil’en come, an’ 
1 took keer o’ her with hern.”” She paused and wiped 
away a tear that trickled down the furrow of her thin 
cheek. ‘‘If hit war lef’ to us women fer to stir 'em up 
I reckon thar wouldn’t be no feuds, fer hit’s hard on 
we-uns when we're friendly, an’ Ferd like my own boy 
that-a-way.” 

“* But perhaps’ — David spoke musingly—‘“‘ it wasawoman 
who stirred up the trouble between them.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY J. DUNCAN GLEASON 


“Cassandra Lifted Her 
Head High and Turned 
Her Face Toward the 
Billowed Mountains” 


The widow looked a moment with startled glance into 
his face, then turned her gaze away. ‘‘I reckon not. The’ 
is no woman far or near as I evah heern o’ Frale goin’ with.” 

Still pondering David rose to go. She had turned her face 
toward the open door, and he thought she had lost some- 
what the appearance of age. Certainly what with the long 
rest and Cassandra’s loving care she had no longer the weary, 
haggard look that had struck him when he saw her first. 
Following the direction of her gaze he went to the shelf, 
took down the old spelling-book, and turned the leaves, 
now limp and worn. 

‘Have you anything else—like this?’’ he asked presently. 

Her sharp eyes sparkled as she looked narrowly at him. 
“T have suthin’’at I hain’t nevah told anybody livin’ a 
word of, not even Doctah Hoyle. But I’m gettin’ old, an’ 
I may as well tell ye. Likely with all yer larnin’ ye can tell 

















“It Seemed to Thryng That 
Music Must Come From the 
Flow of Her Action” 


(Page 19) 








me is it any good toCass. She be 
that sot on all sech.”” She fum- 
bled at her throat a moment and 
drew from the bosom of her gown 
a leather shoe-lace, from which 
dangled aniron key. Slowly she 
undid the knot and handed the 
key to him. 

“*T nevah ‘low nobody on earth 
to touch that thar box ovah thar, 
an’ the’ ain’t a soul livin’ knows 
what’sin hit. I been gyardin’ them like they war gold, fer 
the’ belonged to my ol’ man—the first one—Cassandra’s 
fathah; but I reckon if I die the’ won’t nobody see any 
good in sech things. If ye’ll onlock that thar padlock on 
that box yander ye'll find them wrapped in a piece o’ 
gingham.”’ 

David unlocked the chest and lifted the heavy lid. 

‘*Hit’s down in the further cornder—that’s hit, I reckon. 
Jest step t’ the door, will ye, an’ see is the’ anybody nigh.” 

He went to the door, but saw no one; only from the shed 
came an intermittent rat-tat-tat. 

‘“*T don’t see any one, but I hear some one pounding.”’ 

“*Hit’s only Hoyle makin’ his traps.’’ She sighed, then 
slowly and tenderly untied the parcel and placed in his hands 
two small, leather-bound books. Tied to one by a faded 
= which marked the pages was a thin, worn ring of 
gold. 

“‘That ring war his maw’s, an’ when we war married I 
wore hit, but when I took Farwell fer my o’ man I nevah 
wore hit any more, fer he ‘lowed, bein’ hit war gold that-a- 
way, we’d ought to sell hit. That time I took the lock off’n 
the door an’ put hit on that thar box. Hit war my gran’- 
maw’s box, an’ I done wore the key hyar evah since. Can 
ye tell what the’ be? Hit’s the quarest kind of print I evah 
see. He used to make out like he could read hit. Likely he 
did, fer whatevah he said he done.”’ 


It seemed to her little short of a miracle that any one 
could read it, but David soon learned that her confidence in 
her first ‘‘old man”’ was unlimited. 

“*What-all’s in hit?’’ She grew restless while he carefully 
and silently examined her treasure, the true significance of 
which she so little knew. Filled with amazement and with 
a keen pleasure he took the books to the light. The print 
was fine, even and clear. 

‘*What-all be the’?”’ she reiterated. 
good?” 

David smiled. ‘‘In one way they’re all the good in the 
world, but not for money, you know.”’ 

““No, I don’t guess. Can you read 
that thar quare printin’?” 

“Yes. The letters are Greek, and 
rey books are about a hundred years 
old.”’ 

““Be they? Then the’ won’t be much 
good to Cass, I reckon. He sot a heap 
by them, but I war ’feared they mought 
be heathen. Greek—that thar be 
heathen, hain’t hit?” 

David continued, speaking more to 
himself than to her: ‘‘They were pub- 
lished in London in 1812. 
They have been read by some 
one who knew them well, I 
can see by these marginal 
notes.”’ 

““What be the’?’’ Hercuri- 
osity was eagerand intent. 

““They seem to be explana- 
tions and comments, written 
on the margin—see?—with 
a fine pen.” 

““His grandpaw done that 
thar. What be the’ ’bout, 
anyhow ?”’ 

‘They are very old. poems 
written long before this coun- 
try was discovered.” 


“‘Reckon the’re no 


‘“‘An’ that must ‘a’ been 
before the Revolution. His 
grandpaw fit in that. The’ 
is somethin’ more in thar. I 
kept hit hid, fer Farwell he 
war bound to melt hit up fer 
silver bullets. He’lowed 
them bullets war plumb sure 
to kill. Reckon ye can find 
hit? Thar’tis.”” Her eyes 
shone as Thryng drew out an- 

other object also wrapped 

ingingham. ‘‘Hit’satea- 
. pot, I guess, but Farwell 
he got a-hold of hit an’ 
melted off the spout to 
make his bullets. That 
time I hid all in the box 

an’ put on the lock.”’ 
David turned it about. 

‘‘Surely this is a treasure. 

Here is a coat-of-arms, but 

it is so worn I can’t make 

out theemblem. Was this 
your husband’s also? Is 
there anything else?”’ 
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‘*That’s all. Yes, the’ war his’n.” It took David but a few minutes to select what articles he side a valley dropping down into a deep and purple gloom 


“‘T think—I’m not sure—but if this mark is what I imagine, 
it is from an old family in Wales.”’ 

“*T reckon ye’re right, fer the’ war Welsh—his paw’s folks 
way back. He used to say ther wa’n’t no name older’n his'’n 
since the Bible.” 

Thryng laid the antique silver pot on the bed beside the 
old mother’s hand and again took up the small volumes. 
As he held them a thought flashed through his mind, yet 
hardly a thought—it was more of an illumination—like a 
vista suddenly opened through what had seemed an impen- 
etrable, impalpable wall, beyond which lay a joy yet to be, 
but before unseen. 


Z@OZ ‘‘’Pears like ye find somethin’ right interestin’ in that 
book; be ye readin’ hit?”’ 

“‘T find a glorious prophecy. Was your first husband born 
and raised here as you were?”’ 

“Not on this spot; but he war born an’ raised like we-uns 
here in the mountains—ovah t’othah side Pisgah. I seed 
him first when I wa'n’t more’n seventeen. He come here 
fer—I don’t rightly recollect what—on’y he had been deer- 
huntin’, an’ come late evenin’ he drapped in. He had a bag 
o’ birds an’ he axed Maw could she cook ’em an’ give him 
suppah, an’ Maw she took to him right smaht. After 
suppah he took Gran’paw’s old fiddle an’ played everything 
you evah heered. He played like the’ war birds singin’ an’ 
rain fallin’, an’ like the wind when hit goes wailin’ ’round 
the house in the pine-tops—soft an’ sad—like that-a-way. 
Gran’paw’s old fiddle, I used to keer a heap fer hit, but one 
time Farwell got religion an’ broke hit.”’ 

‘“‘Well, I say! That was a crime, you know.” 

‘“Yes. Sometimes I lay here an’ say what-all did I marry 
Farwell fer anyway? Well—every man has his failin’s, the’ 
say, an’ Farwell he sure had his’n.”’ 

‘‘May I keep these books a short time? I will be very 
careful of them. You know that, or you would not have 
shown them to me.”’ 

‘“Ye take them as long as ye like. Hit ain’t like hit used 
to be. Books is easy come by these days. Cassandry she 
brung a hull basketful of 'em with her. Thar the’ be on 
that cheer behin’ my spinnin’-wheel.”’ 

‘‘Was the basket full of books? So that was why it was 
so heavy. When is she coming back?”’ he added, awakened 
to desire further knowledge of the silent girl’s aspirations. 

‘‘Soon, I reckon. She’s been a right smaht spell longah 
now ’n she ‘lowed she'd be. Hit’s old man Irwin. He’s been 
hurted some way.” 

David wrapped and tied the piece of silver as he had 
found it. As he replaced it in the box he discovered the 
pieces of the broken fiddle loosely tied in a sack, precious 
relics of a joy that was past. Carefully he locked the box 
and returned the key, but the books he folded in the strip 
of gingham and carried away with him. 

““T’'ll be back tonight or in the morning. 
return send Hoyle for me. 
Shall - mend the fire?”’ 

He ‘hrew on another log, then lifted her a little and 
—— her a glass of cool water, and climbed back to his 
cabin. 


If she doesn’t 
You mustn’t be too long alone. 


Vil 


ILLED with the enthusiasm of his thoughts David 
tL” climbed too rapidly, and now he found that he must take 
the more gradual rise of the mule-trail without haste. But 
why should he care? Even to be alive these days was joy. 
‘this was continually the refrain of his heart; nor had he 
cogun to exhaust his resources for entertainment in his 
sclitary life. Never were the days too long. He had sent 
for books—more than he had had time to read in all the 
busy days of the last three years. These and his microscope 
and his surgical instruments had been brought to him by a 
mule-team driven by Jerry Carew, who did his ‘‘toting’’ for 
him, fetching all he needed for work or comfort in this way 
from the nearest station where goods could be sent until the 
hotel opened in the early summer. 

Thus far he had felt no more need of the books than he had 
for his surgical instruments, but now he was glad that he 
had them for the sake of the girl who was ‘‘that sot on all 
sech.”” He would open the box the moment he had eaten, 
and look them over. The little brother should take them 
down to her one at a time; or, better, he would take them 
himself and watch the smile which came so rarely and 
sweetly to play about her lips and in her eyes, and to vanish. 

He heard the sound of rapid hoofbeats approaching across 
the level space from the cabin above him, and, looking up, as 
if conjured from his innermost thought, he saw her coming, 
allowing the colt to swing along as he would. Her bonnet 
hung by the strings from her arm, her hair blew in crinkling 
wisps across her face, and the rapid exercise had brought 
roses into the creamy whiteness of her skin. She kept to the 
brow of the ridge and would have passed him unseeing, her 
eyes fixed on the distant hills, had he not called to her in his 
clear Alpine yodel. She reined in sharply, and, slipping 
from the saddle, walked quickly to him, leading the colt, 
which was warm and panting as if he had carried her a good 
distance at that pace. 


ZOZF ‘‘Oh, Doctor Thryng, we need you right bad. That’s 
why I took this way home. Have you been to the house?”’ 

‘*Yes. I have just come from there.’’ 

“Is Mother all right?”’ 

‘Doing splendidly.””’ He waited, and she lifted her face 
to him anxiously. 

‘“We need you bad, Doctor. It’s Mr. Irwin. I went there 
to see could I help any, and seemed like I couldn’t get here 
soon enough. When I found you were not at home I was 
that troubled. Can you go up there and see why I can’t 
rest for thinking he’s a heap worse than he reckons? He 
thinks he’s better, but—but He’s been cutting trees 
to clear a patch for corn, and someway he hurt his foot, and 
he’s been lying there nigh a week with the misery. He said 
he wasn’t suffering so much today, and it made my heart 
just stop to hear that, when he couldn’t lift himself. You 
see, my stepfather he was shot in the arm, and right soon 
when the misery left him he died; so I didn’t say much, but 
on the way home I thought of you and I came here fast. We 
know so little here on the mountains,”’ she added sadly. 

‘““You have acted wisely. Just ride on, Miss Cassandra, 
and I will follow as soon as 

““Come down with me now and have dinner at our place. 
Then we can start togethah.”’ 

‘“*Thank you, I will. You are more expert in the art of 
dinner-getting than I am, so we will lose less time.”’ He 
laughed and was rewarded with the flash of a grateful smile 
as she started on without another word. 








suspected, from her account, might be required. He found 
himself repeating some of her quaint phrases—and seeing 
her eyes, the wisps of wind-blown hair, and the smile on her 
lips as she turned away, like an accompaniment to all he 
was thinking and doing. Soon, equipped for whatever the 
emergency might demand, he was at the widow’s door. His 
horse nickered and stretched out his nose toward Cassandra’s 
colt as if glad once more to have a little horse companionship. 

While at dinner Cassandra showed David her books, 
pleased that he asked to see them. ‘I brought them to 
study should I get time. I thought I might teach Hoyle a 
little.” 

‘‘Ah, these are mostly schoolbooks,” he said, glancing 
them over. 

‘Yes, I was at school this time—near Farington it was. 
Once I stayed with Bishop Towahs. I could learn a heap 
there. They let me have all the books I wanted to read.” 
She looked lovingly at her few precious schoolbooks. ‘‘I 
haven't touched these since I got back; we're that busy.”’ 


“Z@Z Then she resumed her work about the house, cooking 
at the fireplace, waiting upon David and serving her 
mother, while directing Hoyle what to do should she be 
detained that night. He demurred and hung about her, 
begging her not to stay. 

**T won't, Son, without I can’t help it. You won't care so 
much now; Mother’s not bad like she was.” 

‘*Yas, I will,” he mourned. 

“‘T reckon I'll have to call ye ‘baby’ again,” said his 
mother. ‘‘You’re gettin’ that babyfied since Cass come 
back doin’ all fer ye. You hasa heap o’ company. Thar’s 
the cow to keer fer, 'n’ ol’ Pete hollerin’ at ye, an’ the chick- 
ens tellin’ how many aigs they’ve laid fer ye. Run now. 
Thar’s ol’ Frizzle cacklin’. Get the aig, an’ we'll send hit 
to the pore sick man. Thar, Cass,’’ she added, as Hoyle ran 
out to do her bidding, “‘hit’s your own fault fer makin’ such 
a baby of him. I ‘low ye bettah take ’long a few fresh aigs; 
likely they’ll need ’em, so triflin’ the’ be. I don’t guess 
ye’ll find a thing in the house fer him to eat.” 

Cassandra packed one of her oddly shaped little baskets, 
as her mother suggested, for the sadly demoralized and 
distracted family to which they were going, and tucked in 
with the rest the warm, newly laid egg Hoyle brought her, 
smiling indulgently and kissing his upturned face as she 
took it from him. 

Toward David she was always entirely simple and nat- 
ural, except when abashed by his speech, which seemed to 
her most elaborate and sometimes mystifying. She would 
pause and gaze on him an instant when he extended to her a 
courtesy, as if to give it its exact value. Not that she in the 
least distrusted him—quite the contrary—but that she was 
wholly unused to hearing phrased courtesies, or enthusiasms 
expressed in the form of words. She had seen something of 
it in the Bishop’s pretty, complimentary pleasantries with 
his wife, but David’s manner a tendon her a chair, offering 
her a suggestion with a ‘‘ May I be allowed?”’ was foreign 
to her, and she accepted such remarks with a moment’s 
hesitation and a certain aloofness hardly understood by him. 

She turned toward him sweet, expectant eyes. ~ She lis- 
tened attentively, gropingly sometimes. She would under- 
stand himif she could, would learn from him and trust 
him implicitly, but her femininity never obtruded itself. 
Her dignified poise and perfect freedom from all arts to 
attract his favor and attention pleased him; but while it 
gave him a safe and unconstrained feeling when with her it 
still piqued his man’s nature a little to see her so capable of 
showing tenderness to her own, yet so unstirred by himself. 

Cassandra had never been up to his cabin when he was 
there, until today, since the morning she came to consult 
him about Frale, nor had the young man’s name been uttered 
between them. David had said nothing to her of the return 
of the valise, not wishing to touch on the subject unless she 
gave the opportunity for him to ask what she knew about it. 
Now since his morning’s talk with her mother had envisioned 
an ideal and shown a glory beyond he was glad to have this 
opportunity of being alone with her and sounding her depths. 


Fora long time they rode in silence, and he remembered 
her mother’s words, ‘‘ He may have told Cass, but she is that 
still.” She carried her basket carefully before her on the 
pommel of her saddle. Gradually the large sunbonnet which 
quite hid her face slipped back, and the sun lighted the 
bronze tints of her hair. As he rode at her side he studied 
her watchfully. She was simply dressed in homespun mate- 
rial which had faded from its original color to a sort of 
turquoise-green. The stuff was heavy and clung closely to 
her figure, and she rode easily, perched on her small, old- 
fashioned side-saddle, swaying with lithe movement to the 
motion of her horse. She wore no wrap, only a soft silk 
kerchief knotted about her neck, the fluttering ends of 
which caressed her chin. 

Her cheeks became rosy with the exercise, and her gray 
eyes, under the green pines and among the dense laurel 
thickets, took on a warm, luminous green tint like the hue 
of her dress. David at last found it difficult to keep his eyes 
from her—this veritable flower of the wilderness—and all 
this time no word had been spoken between them. How 
impersonal and far away from him she seemed! While he 
was filled with interest in her and eager. to learn the secret 
springs of her life she was riding on and on, swaying to her 
horse as a flower on its slender stem sways in a breeze, as 
undisturbed by him as if she were not a human, breathing 
girl, subject to man’s dominating power. Was she, then, so 
utterly untouched by his masculine presence? he wondered. 

Suddenly she turned and looked clearly and pleasantly in 
his eyes. ‘‘ We'll be on a straight road for a piece after this 
hill; shall we hurry a little then?” 

‘Certainly, if you think best. You set the pace and I'll 
follow.” 

Again silence fell. 

“Do you feel in a hurry?” he asked at length. 

“‘T would like to get there soon. We can’t tell what 
might be. I wish we were there now.” 

“You are suffering in anticipation, and it isn’t necessary. 
Better not, indeed. Think of something else.” 

“Yes, suh.” The two little words sounded humbly sub- 
missive. He had never been so baffled in an endeavor to 
bring another soul into a mood responsive to his own. This 
gentle acquiescence was not what he wished, but that she 
should reveal herself and betray to him even a hint, a gleam, 
of the deep undercurrent of her life. 

Suddenly they emerged on the crest of a narrow ridge 
from which they could see off over range after range of 
mountain-peaks, on one side growing dimmer, bluer and 
more evanescent until lost in the distance, and on the other 


richly wooded and dense, surrounded by precipices topped 
with scrubby, wind-blown pines and oaks. Here and there 
a slender thread of smoke, intensely blue, rose circling and 
filtering through the purple density against a black-green 
background of hemlocks. 

Along this ridge the road ran straight before them for a 
distance, stony and bleak, and the air swept over it sweet 
and strong from the sea far away. 

‘‘Wait a moment,” he called, as his panting horse rounded 
the last curve of the climb and she had already put her own 
to a gallop. She reined in sharply and came back to him, a 

lowing vision. ‘‘Stand a moment near me. We'll let our 
aon rest a bit, and ourselvestoo. There are strength and 
ptm in this air; breathe it in deeply. What joy to be 
alive!”’ 

She came near, and their horses held quiet communion, 
putting their noses together contentedly. Cassandra lifted 
her head high and turned her face toward the billowed moun- 
tains, and did what Thryng had not known her to do, what 
he had wondered if she ever did. She laughed—laughed 
loud and joyously. 

‘“Why do you laugh?” he asked, and laughed with her. 

“I’m that glad all at once. I don’t know why. If the 
mountains could feel and be glad, seems like they’d be laugh- 
ing now away off there by the sea. I wonder will I ever see 
the ocean!”’ 

“Of course you will. You are not going to live always 
shut up in these mountains. Laugh again. Let me hear 
you. 

But she turned on him startled eyes. ‘I clean forgot that 
poor man down below, so like to die I am ’most afraid to get 
back there.” 

“Does he live down in there?”’ 

“Yes. See yonder that spot of cleared red ground? 
There’s their place. The house is hid by the dark trees nigh 
the red spot. Can you make it out?” 

“Yes, but I call that far.” 

“It’s easy riding. Shall we go on? I’m that frightened; 
we'd better hurry.” 

“Is that your way when you are afraid to do a thing— 
you hurry to do it all the more?”’ 

“‘Seems like we have to a heap of times. Seems like if I 
were only a man I could be brave, but being a girl so, it is 
right hard.”’ 


ZL@OF She started her horse toa gallop, and side by side they 
hurried over the level top of the ridge—to Thryng an exhil- 
arating moment, to her a speeding toward some terrible, 
unknown trial. 

Soon the way became steep and difficult and the path so 
narrow they were forced to go single-file. Then Cassandra 
led and David followed. They passed no dwellings, and 
even the little home to which they were going was lost to 
view. Then a turn in the path brought them in sight of the 
cabin, set in its bare, desolate patch of red soil. About the 
door swarmed unkempt children of all sizes, the largest not 
more than twelve years old and the youngest carried on the 
mother’sarm. It was David's first visit: to one of the poorest 
of the mountain homes, and he surveyed the scene before 
him with dismay. 

Below the house was a spring, and there, suspended from 
the long-reaching branch of a huge beech tree, now leafless 
and bare, a great, black iron pot swung on a chain over a 
fire built on the ground among a heap of stones. Ona board 
at one side lay wet, gray garments, twisted in knots as they 
had been wrung out of the soapy water. The woman had 
been washing, and the vapor was rising from the black pot 
of boiling suds; but, seeing their approach, she had gone 
to her door, her babe on her arm and the other children 
trooping at her heels and clinging to her skirts. 

In the darkest corner of the little cabin lay the father 
on a pallet of cornhusks. The windows were unglazed and 
unframed, and closed at night or in bad weather by wooden 
shutters, when the room was lighted only by the flames from 
the now black and empty fireplace. The man feebly tried 
to indicate to his wife the extending of some courtesy to the 
stranger. 

““Set a cheer, Polly,” he said weakly, offering his great 
hand. ‘‘ Youare right welcome, suh. Are you visitin’ these 
parts?” 

“This is the doctor I was telling you about, Cate— 
Doctor Thryng. I begged him to come up and see could he 
do anything for you,” said Cassandra. Then she urged the 
woman to go back to her work and take the children with 
her. ‘‘ Doctor and I will look after your old man a while.” 
She succeeded in clearing the place of all but a lean hound, 
who continued to stand by his master and lick his hand. 

A shutter near the bed was tightly closed, and, in strug- 
gling to open it, Cassandra discovered that it was broken 
at the hinges and had been nailed in place. David went 
to her assistance, and, wrenching out the nails, tore it free, 
letting in a flood of light. Then he turned his attention 
to the patient, a man of powerful frame, but lean almost 
to emaciation. 

The man watched the young physician’s face silently with 
widely opened blue eyes, their pale color intensified by the 
surrounding shock of curling, vividly red hair and beard. 


OF It required but a few moments to ascertain that the 
man’s condition was indeed critical. 

Cassandra had gone out and now returned with her hands 
full of dry pine sticks. Bending on one knee before the 
empty fireplace she arranged them and hung a kettle over 
them full of fresh water. 

David turned and watched her light the fire. 
We shall need hot water immediately. 
have eaten?’’ he asked the man. 

“He hain’t eat nothin’ all day,” said the wife, who had 
returned and again stood in the door with all her flock, 
gazing at him. 

Thryng told her he could do nothing at all for her old man 
unless she took herself and the children away. She looked 
terrorstricken, and her mouth drew together in a stubborn, 
resentful line. Cassandra at once took her basket and walked 
out toward the stream, and they all followed, leaving David 
and the father in sole possession of the place. 

Then the Doctor turned again to the bed. He found the 
man more intelligent and much more tractable than the 
woman. After making him understand that an immediate 
operation was inevitable to save his life David added: ‘I 
need help. Is there no one—no man whom we can get to 
come here quickly?” 

‘The’ is nobody—naw—I reckon not.” 


“Good! 
How long since you 
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Before he is out of pinafores he tries to talk and act 

just like his elders. It is because of this inherent tend- 
ency to say and do those very things which he hears others say 
and do, that if faith-thoughts are early and constantly sug- 
gested to the unfolding mind of the child they will assist greatly 
in evolving a character of joy, confidence and courage. On the 
other hand if fear-thoughts are continuously sown in the young 
mind they will eventually distort the emotions, deform the 
conceptions and wholly demoralize the health and life activities 
of the growing child.. 

In view of this wonderful imitative nature we are able to 
make of a child almost anything we desire; not ‘‘an angel,” in 
the ordinary acceptation of the term, but a child who knows 
his place and possesses the power of self-control. 

From two to six years of age, when the imagination is 
most plastic and vivid, when the imitative instinct is so 
unconsciously automatic, is the most effective and opportune 
time to initiate good habits and lay the foundations for the 
later development of a strong and good character. ‘‘Baby’s 
skies are Mamma’s eyes’’ is just as true as it is poetical. 
While a tired and worn-out mother, exhausted by a multitude of 
harassing household cares, may be pardoned for her occasional 
irritability, nevertheless the little one unconsciously partakes 
of her spirit. When the mother is happy the child is happy. 
When Mother is sick and nervous the child is impatient and 
irritable. 

It is unfortunate that at this very time of achild’s life when 
we can do practically anything we choose with him is the very 
time when so many parents fill the child’s mind with the 
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repeating, ‘“‘Nice dark, restful dark; we go to sleep in the 
dark; we’re not afraid of the dark, are we?’’ ‘‘ No,”’ his little 
mind responded. Suggestion had at last routed fear and 
given birth to faith. We had won! But it had taken ten 
nights of constant work to undo one moment’s work of a 
thoughtless girl. Every night since he has gone to sleep in the 
dark without a murmur. 





The Folly of Making Threats 


aa only show weakness on the part of the disciplin- 
arian. Most school-teachers early learn the folly of making 
threats. When I was teaching school I recall that a number of 
slate pencils had been dropped on the floor one afternoon. 
Thoughtlessly I, threatened, ‘‘ Now the next child that drops 
a pencil will remain after school and receive punishment!’’ My 
fate! The weakest, most delicate girl in the room was the 
next to drop her pencil, and she was a pupil with a perfect 
record in deportment. The reader can imagine my embarrass- 
ment. I had threatened punishment, and so had to get out of 
the predicament as best I could. This experience effectually 
cured me of making such threats. 

Most of us live to regret the threats we make. ‘‘ Your 
father will thrash you when he comes home tonight,’’ or 
‘““You’d better not let your father see you doing that,’’ or 
‘You wouldn’t behave that way if your father was here,” etc., 
are common threats which we hear directed at headstrong and 
willful boys. What is the result? Do such threats cause the 
love of the child for his father to increase? They make the 
child actually afraid of his father. 
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unhealthiest fear-thoughts. ‘‘The bogie man'll get you if 
you don’t mind Mamma,” or “I'll get the black man to cut 
your ears off,” or “‘ The chimney sweep is around the corner 
to take bad little boys” are familiar threats which are so 
frequently made to the little folks. These efforts to ter- 
rorize the young child into obedience never fail to distort the mind, warp the 
affections, and, more or less permanently, derange the entire nervous system. The 
arousal of fear-thoughts and fearful emotions in the mind of the’ growing child is 
very often such a psychologic and a physiologic shock to the child that the results 
are sometimes not eradicated in an entire lifetime. 

Just see how far we carry this unwholesome introduction of fear-thoughts—even 
to the Almighty. Thousands of us remember being told as a child that ‘‘God don’t like 
naughty boys,” or that ‘‘God will send the bad man to get you if you don’t be good.” 
Thus, early in life, an unwholesome fear of the Supreme Being is sown in the mind of 
the child, and as time passes these false fears grow and come so to possess the mind 
and control the emotions that in adult life this early teaching comes to mold the 
character and shape the religious beliefs of the individual. 

To the child who has béen reared to dread God, who has come to look upon the 
Creator as an ever-present ‘‘threat,’’ how is it possible to convey the beautiful 
teaching of the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man? 


The Fear of Noises and of the Dark 


How frequently some unusual noise leads a parent to say: ‘‘Keep still! What was 
that? Did you hear that noise?’’ The little folks of the family are startled, their 
eyes grow large and their faces pale, while they cling to the frightened mother. Of 
course investigation usually shows that the strange and alarming noise was merely 
the slamming of a cellar-door, the rattling of a curtain in the wind, some one walking 
about downstairs, or the action of the new furnace regulator in the basement. 
But meantime the harm is done to the children—fear, the worst enemy of childhood, 
has been unconsciously planted in the minds of the children by the parent. 

Consider for a moment the thousands of chil- 
dren who are early taught an abnormal fear of the 
dark. Even when the child is absolutely free from 
such a fear, when sent into a dark room, some 
member of the family will thoughtlessly remark, 
“Do you think it is quite right to send that 
child into that dark room? Suppose something 
should happen.”” The child quickly catches the 
suggestion that something is supposed to be or 
happen in the dark, and into his mind is sown the 
seed of fear. 

When our boy was about two years old he was 
carried one night to the window by a caretaker, 
and as they looked out into the darkness the young 
woman said, ‘‘Boo! dark!’’ The little fellow 
shuddered, drew back and repeated, ‘‘ Boo! dark! 
Boo! dark!” 

That night, as was our custom, after the 
evening story we tucked him in his little bed, 
turned out the light, and saying, ‘‘Sweet dreams, 
Darling,” closed the door. Imagine our surprise 
to hear, ‘‘Mamma, Mamma, Willie 'fraid of 
dark, Willie ’fraid of dark,’’ and it was with dif- 
ficulty that he was induced to go to sleep in the 
dark. Immediate inquiry revealed the occasion 
of his fears, and the next night we set about to 
eradicate the fear of darkness from the little man’s 
mind 

For ten successive nights we took his little hand, 
and, leading him into a dark room, said, ‘‘ Nice 
dark, restful dark; we go to sleep in the dark; 
we're not afraid of the dark, are we? No.’’ Each 
night, save one, we were met with, “No, no, 
naughty dark. Willie ‘fraid of dark.’’ On the 
tenth night as we entered the room as usual, 
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“T’ll ‘bust’ your brains out,” said a four-year-old to his 
pet lion, because it wouldn’t stand up. Now it should be 
remembered that these things do not originate in the minds 
of the boy and girl. They only repeat the things they hear 
others say. It betrays both cowardice and ignorance to 
undertake to secure obedience by such threatsas ‘‘I will box your ears if you don’t 
mind,” etc. Obedience that is worth anything is only secured by suggestion and love, 
never by promises of reward or threats of punishment. 





Children Who are Called “ Cowards” 


ECENTLY we overheard a little fellow say, ‘‘ Father says I’m the only coward 

in the whole family.” Looking him straight in the face we said to him: ‘‘ You’re 

not a coward. Such a fine boy as you are couldn’t possibly be a coward.’”” The boy 

was greatly amazed, and, as we left him, he was saying over to himself, ‘I’m not a 

coward. She said I’m not a coward,” finally adding, ‘‘She said I couldn’t be a coward.”’ 

This one thought, repeated to him several times and turned over and over in his mind, 
eventually overthrew the false fears instilled by his father. 

A short time ago the daily papers contained the story of the young ten-year-old 
son of a New York business man who drew his few dollars from the savings bank, 
boarded a train for Chicago, and, after three days of amusement and loneliness, his 
money all gone, was found ina hotel bitterly weeping. His identity was revealed, the 
parents were notified at once, and the boy was sent on the first train back to his 
home. On the way to the station he sobbed out through his tears, ‘‘ Well, my brother 
can’t call me a coward any more, anyway.’’ Who knows but that this everlasting 
taunting of the child with the accusation of being a baby or being a coward has much 
to do with many such escapades and other daring exploits on the part of the juveniles 
who are chafed by such unjust insinuations? Those of us who are acquainted with 
the vice and crime of a great city can imagine just what might have happened if this 
boy had been a little older, if his money hadn’t run out, if he had been able to remain 
in the big city long enough to make undesirable acquaintances. 

Many criminals have confessed behind prison 
bars that when they were children they were 
called ‘‘cowards.”” After a while they actually 
came to believe that they were cowards, and in 
their efforts to acquire courage and demonstrate 
their bravery they were led to desperate and even 
criminal acts. They prowled around the dark 
alleys just to convince themselves that they were 
not afraid, that they were not cowards, and there 
they made the acquaintance of criminals that sent 
them to their end. 

Faith-thoughts: thoughts of bravery and of 
courage may be just as easily instilled into the 
mind of the child as thoughts of fear and coward- 
ice. A child should never have suggested to him 
that he is afraid. He should be constantly assured 
that he is brave, loyal and fearless. The daily 
repetition of these suggestions will contribute much 
to the actual acquirement of the very traits of 
character that are thus suggested. 


The Girl Who Would “Turn Out Bad” 


ARENTS do not begin to realize how fearfully 

dangerous is this habit of constantly reiterated 
negative suggestion. Let me illustrate by an 
actual incident: A beautiful girl in a near-by 
State grew up quietly in the little village until she 
was eighteen years of age, when suddenly she 
decided to run away from home, declaring she was 
old enough to do as she pleased. She confided in 
one of her girl friends that she was going to 
Chicago and had made all arrangements to lose 
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IV—Friends and Fun 


Darling Little Sister-Mine: 


COULDN'T help think- 

ing, as I sat writing my 

letter to you the other 
day, how few girls of all 
who go to the cities to work 
have any idea what they 
will have to put up with. 
I know how different my 
anticipations were from 
the actual experiences 
when they came to me; and 
I don’t suppose I was much 
less prepared for city life than the majority of girls who 
adventure into it. 
_ But even if girls could know exactly what is ahead of them 
in the way of peril and privation I suppose most of them 
would go just the same. For the thing that drives them is 
stronger than the fear of discomfort or the fear of danger. 
It is in the blood of youth to love adventure: it always 
has been and it always will be. And adventure wouldn’t 
allure and thrill if it didn’t bristle with dangers and if it 
didn’t entail hardship. Sometimes that spirit of adventure 
is soon satisfied—it dies early. In other souls it lasts as 
long as life lasts, and burns ardently to the end. I think 
that men keep it past youth oftener than women do. But 
in youth everybody has it, or ought to have it. And, having 
it, girls would adventure into cities if the risks were ten 
times as great, the poverty ten times more certain. 
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ZOZ? What they are trying to run away from, when they 
leave home, is the humdrum, the uneventful routine, the 
deadly certainty. Their parents have settled into the 
monotonous round, after having satisfied their craving for 
adventure. But the children are full of fighting energy, and 
they crave something to try it on. 

So Mother’s bountiful meals, as contrasted with those 
meager makeshifts that you will cook over gasjets, will not 
keep you at home. And you will look lovingly around your 
big, airy bedroom whose windows open out into the branches 
of the old Ben Davis apple tree; but you will leave it, with 
all its sweet comfort, for the cheerless hall-room which you 
must share with some one whom you have not yet seen. 
You know from past experience that you do not like rooming 
with another girl. And yet, somehow, the thought of that 
unknown girl who is to become your chum and roommate 
thrills you deliciously. You wonder what she is like; you 
wonder where you'll meet her. You picture the quest fora 
room: you and she, arm linked in arm, entering one strange 
house after another and finally choosing a place to live. 
How you'll wonder about the other people in that house; 
speculating on what other adventurers are quartered behind 
those closed doors in the gloomy, ill-smelling halls. 

Probably you'll find your fellow-lodgers in the first house 
you try hopelessly dull, uninteresting. But you won’t be 
dismayed. You'll try another house, trusting that some of 
the brave spirits you long to meet are there. 

Ah! but I remember how it feels. And when you go into 
a new place to work, how eagerly you'll scan your fellow- 
workers, challenging one after another of them in turn to 
find that kind of companionship you crave. 

You may be disappointed over and over and over again. 
But your hopefulness will probably persist. Every time you 
go into a dingy restaurant you'll be more or less conscious of 
the chance that some one may be there who will make life 
interesting for you. And the same eager anticipation will 
make you want to go any place where other girls, according 
to what they tell you or what you overhear, have found the 
thrill all girls are seeking. I knowit all so well—so very well! 

Now let us take counsel together, you and I. You don’t 
crave the thrill of adventure for yourself one bit more than 
I crave it for you. So I know that you will listen to me more 
heedfully than young people listen to those much older than 
themselves, of whom they say—probably with truth—‘‘Oh, 
they have forgotten how youth feels!” 


ZOF | want to talk to you first about making friends. For 
the kind of friends you make has almost everything to do 
with the kind of fun you find. 

The most natural place for you to make your first 
acquaintances will be among your fellow-workers. For a 
while after you go among them you will find them a little 
distant and apparently unsocial. I don’t know just what 
makes nearly all creatures act this way toward a newcomer; 
but I suppose it isa perfectly natural instinct of caution and 
self-preservation. In schoolyard or shop or society those 
that are ‘‘in’’ and have some knowledge of one another 
seem to drop all differences for the moment and band 
together against the advances of the newcomer. It isn’t that 
they mean to keep the stranger out, but that they want to 
be sure of certain things before letting her in. What those 
certain things are depends on what ideals rule the group. 

Don’t be dismayed during that period of probation on 
which your fellow-workers and your fellow-boarders will put 
you. Let them take their time about deciding whether you 
are their kind or not. And meantime you can be very busy 
finding out whether they are your kind or not. 

How shall you find out? Well, I'll tell you a few good tests. 

One of the best ways to judge something about a girl is by 
her relations to her family. You can't tell anything about 
those? Oh, yes, youcan! You will soon learn through what 
you overhear which girls live at home and which girls 
board. One thing that will surprise you very much is that a 
good many girls who board have homes in the city. Asa 
general thing those are girls for you to avoid. I have known 
a few cases where unusually selfish and tyrannical parents 
made life at home so unbearable that there was nothing 
for their daughters to do but sacrifice everything that 
makes youth sweet or get out; sometimes they sacrificed— 
which was more, I think, than they should have done—and 
sometimes they got out. 

_ But, in general, it is fair to suppose that a girl who cannot 
live at home with her parents is headstrong and determined 
to do things which her parents cannot approve. A truly 
good girl endures a great deal before she leaves her parents’ 
home and goes a mile or two away to board among strangers. 
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Her Sister in the Country 


Who Wants to Come to the City to Make Her Way 


By Clara E. Laughlin 


And even despotic parents yield a good deal before they let 
a girl go. So you will do well to hold off for further con- 
sideration any girl who has a home in town in which she 
does not live. And if you hear such a girl bragging about 
her freedom to stay out as late as she chooses, to have any 
callers she likes, and so on, make up your mind that she’s 
no friend for you. Likewise, if you hear a girl who does 
live at home brag about how she disobeys and outwits her 
parents, make up your mind that she is not the kind of girl 
you want to know. And the girl from the country who 
declares as boastfully as if she had creditably resisted an 
evil temptation that she ‘‘ain’t had time to write home in 
six weeks”’ is not at all likely to be doing as she ought. 

But, on the other hand, a country-bred girl who has been 
pinching and saving and going without rhinestones to buy 
her mother or her little sister a winter coat is quite sure to 
have in her, however unpromising some of her surface 
qualities may be, a good deal of the pure gold of loyalty and 
unselfishness, which are the qualities that make friendship 
precious. Keep your heart open toward that girl who is 
always making sacrifices, big and little, for those she loves. 


LOZ By-and-by, after a comparatively brief experience of 
the business world, you will be surprised to find how accu- 
rately you can guess what almost any girl earns. And you 
will be shocked, I hope, to learn that an enormous number 
of girls lie about what they earn. 

An exceedingly clever young woman who was directing 
the gathering of some working-girl statistics for the United 
States Government once told me that, after getting the 
statements of thousands of girls as to what they earned and 
comparing them with the facts, one might learn how, with 
almost mathematical certainty, to discount the average girl’s 
declaration. Girls who earn under twelve dollars a week 
almost invariably ‘‘lie two dollars’ worth,” as she put it, 
about their wages. That is, girls who get six dollars say they 
get eight, and girls who earn eight dollars say they get ten. 
But the twelve-dollar girl almost invariably claims: fifteen, 
and the fifteen-dollar girl eighteen. Above twenty not 
many girls go, but those who do are prone to expand five 
dollars above what they actually get. And the manager of 
a girls’ club, where kindly effort is made to charge no girl 
more than she can afford to pay, once told me that it was 
almost safe for her to take for granted that a girl earned two 
dollars more than she admitted earning. 

Now this willingness to lie unblushingly isn’t confined to 
the little sisters who work for wages. In many instances the 
men who employ them lie, under oath, about what they 
pay their employees. And under oath, too, they lie also to 
their Government about what they themselves are worth, so 
that the tax upon them may be light. 

But I wish—oh, how I wish!—that the little sisters would 
disdain to do this. It’s such a foolish, futile practice, and 
they hardly ever deceive any one by it. 

Before you have been at work six months you'll have a 
pretty shrewd understanding of how much each girl earns 
who works in your place or in similar places. And you'll 
have a very fair idea of what it must cost her to live. 

Beware of the girl who manages miracles in the way of 
luxuries on a wage almost certainly no bigger than ‘affords 
you hardly the bare necessities. Perhaps she lives at home 
and says she pays no board. If she does say this it is 
probably not true. The number of girls who work for a few 
dollars a week and whose parents have neither need of 
their help nor disposition to accept it is so small that you 
hardly need reckon with them at all. In my experience I 
found that a girl who earned as much as five dollars a week 
and did not give at least three of it at home was the ex- 
ception. And as for the girls who board! You know, or 
will know, how much one can dress on what is left out of six 
dollars a week, or even out of eight. 

So I say beware of the girl who flaunts miracles of luxury 
that she cannot account for out of her own earnings. Even 
if by some chance so unusual that she can expect no one to 
believe in it she gets her silk petticoats and silver mesh bags 
honestly she is a good girl for you to keep away from. For 
you can’t afford the things she affords, and you can’t expect 
anything but envy and misery in trying to keep up with her. 

Moreover if she were a careful girl she wouldn’t wear these 
unexplainable things—to her work, at any rate. If she has 
a rich aunt or a fond uncle who gives them to her she ought 
to keep the gifts for display only among people who know 
about the aunt or uncle and will understand; she ought not 
to flaunt them among people nine-tenths of whom, at least, 
will be sure to misjudge her. 


ZOF Just before I was married, and while I was doing a wee 
bit of my bridal shopping each noon in my lunch hour, I used 
to eat my luncheon in the café of the big department store 
where I bought many of my things. And I was surprised to 
see that some of the girls who had waited on me in the 
lingerie and hosiery and other departments disdained the 
employees’ lunch-room and ate in the café too. I was still 
more surprised to note the expensive dishes they ordered, 
such as broiled steak and mushrooms, sweetbreads in a 
chafing-dish, and so on; and to see the costly hats they wore. 
One girl had a hat made of a rich mink fur and trimmed 
with a bird of paradise. The first time I saw those girls I 
supposed they were having a party. But they were there 
the next day and every day that I was there: and no matter 
how they divided up on expense their lunches could not 
have cost them less than sixty cents apiece, and probably 
more. And the store they work in is noted for paying— 
though it is a very elegant store—the poorest wages of any 
in the city. 

One evening when I was going home from work I saw the 
‘“‘mink-hat girl.”” She was also going home from work and 
she was literally swathed in fine mink furs: a huge muff, and 
a stole that reached almost to her toes. Now no matter how 
honestly she may have come by those furs they are no better 
than a brand upon her. I tell you, darling, the old scarlet 
letter which our Puritan forefathers sewed upon the back 
of the ony girl was no plainer brand than hundreds and 
thousands of girls put on themselves today when they wear 
clothes or gewgaws that their position does not warrant. 

Avoid the girl whose ability to spend money is unaccount- 
ably large. Avoid the girl who thinks it is smart to outwit 
her parents and who complains about them and their ways 
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to strangers. You cannot afford to be seen associating with 
girls like this. For if you go with them—as girls call it— 
their acquaintances will naturally suppose that you want to 
do asthey do. I have known instances where a girl like you, 
who meant no harm, but just wanted to see, accepted an 
invitation from one or two girls of those other sorts, thinking 
- bo be fun for once, and one evening’s fun changed all 
er life. 

One of these girls I knew about was only fifteen. She was 
a perfectly good girl and had been most carefully brought 
up; but she wanted to see things she heard other girls tell 
about. So she accepted an invitation from the most stylish 
girl among her fellow-workers to go to a dance. And, of 
course, she had to ‘‘frame up”’ a lie to her parents about 
where she was going. She thought it wouldn’t be any 
harm—just for once! The fellows who danced with her and 
with her friend invited the girls to drink. The older girl 
drank, but the little one declined. They all jeered at the 
little girl because she wouldn’t take whisky. And finally, 
still pretending that it was fun, they seized her and two of 
them held her while the third poured a drink of straight 
whisky down her throat. It was all very funny, and she too 
laughed. But in afew minutes she was as maudlin as could 
be, and was sitting on the knee of a loathsome young ruffian 
who doubtless did not let her go until he had robbed her of 
all that was most precious to her. 

It wasn’t the little girl who told me this. It was a bigger 
girl who saw it and was so revolted that she swore, then and 
there, never to go to such a place again. 


ZO You will be eager to ‘get acquainted,” but I beg of 
you that you will not accept invitations to go anywhere with 
one of the girls you meet at work—much less with one of the 
young men—until you have had a chance to learn something 
about their ways oF having a good time. Many of the places 
you will be asked to go to are perfectly safe and absolutely 
all right if you go in the proper kind of company, and the 
same places are horribly wrong and almost certainly unsafe 
if you go in the improper kind of company. 

An excellent illustration of this is the average summer 
amusement park of the White City or Dreamland variety. 
Hundreds and thousands of girls trace their downfall to 
these parks. But on the contrary hundreds of thousands of 
girls have gone to them and had gay times without meeting 
any harm. It pretty nearly all depends on the company 
a girl keeps. And not on the male company alone. For 
many girls know enough to be alarmed when a man asks 
them to do anything out of the way, but they are not half 
mistrustful enough when a girl urges it. 

For instance, suppose you and a girl we will call Josie 
decide to go out together for an evening’s pleasure. So far 
as you have been able to find out Josie is a nice, good girl 
whose ideas of a good time are likely to agree with your 
own. I don’t mean that they are to agree in-every par- 
ticular, so that when you feel that of all the allurements you 
would rather spend the dime you can afford on popcorn 
and peanuts Josie will not try to persuade you that a ride 
on the chutes is more fun; but that they agree on questions 
like drinking or ‘‘ picking up’’ acquaintances and that sort 
of thing. If Josie is all right and as you think she is there 
is no reason why you two girls cannot go to the amusement 
park and listen to the band and hear all the barkers— 
always the funniest part of the sideshows they represent— 
and watch the crowds of people and have a good time and 
go home as safe as from a Sunday-school picnic. But if 
Josie is a loud giggler, and attracts attention to herself and 
you that way, or if she makes loud remarks about men so 
that the men overhear and turn to look, or if she is dressed 
conspicuously and in the fashion affected by gay girls, you 
are likely to be made uncomfortable; though, of course, 
you will not necessarily be in any danger. 

That’s it, dear: there is no danger unless a girl stops to 
listen. If a man ogles and annoys you all you have to do 
is to report him to the nearest policeman and to get out of 
his way as fast as you can. But if in your eagerness for 
adventure you listen to him for even a moment you are 
likely to be lost. I’m going to take for granted that you 
wouldn’t stop. But if Josie does I want you to leave her 
instantly. Never mind what she calls you or thinks of you. 
You Go! Go straight for the car and home. If your deter- 
mination not to dally with danger does not make Josie follow 
you your stopping to plead with her would certainly have 
no more effect. 

Probably Josie will ‘‘guy’’ you when she sees you next 
day; will tell you what a swell time her new friend gave 
her, and how nice he was, and what a goose you were to 
run away. Never mind! Even if all was as she says the 
end is not yet. And the chance of any good end to an 
escapade so begun is just about as favorable as if you were 
to put your head in a lion’s mouth with the expectation of 
taking it out again. You might get it out, of course! But 
would you care to try? 


ZOZ How shall you go about getting acquainted with the 
right kind of girl? Well, there are right kinds and wrong 
kinds in every place, and you must always use your judg- 
ment and not depend on the place you meet her to give 
you any girl’s character. But if you wanted to buy some- 
thing choice and good you'd go to a store where most of the 
merchandise was reliable because that is what the majority 
of its customers demand, rather than to a store where most 
of the merchandise was shoddy because the majority of its 
customers don’t know shoddy from real. It’s like that in 
looking for friends. 

A girl who likes church work will naturally, on going to 
a strange place, seek her new associations first among 
church people. And, of course, the way to do this is to 
step up to the pastor and say: “I’m a stranger. I want 
to attend your church and to do anything I can to help 
in its work.”’ Go to the prayer-meetings or the young 
people’s meetings, and not merely to the Sunday services. 
And don’t lurk around waiting to be discovered. Go 
straight to the pastor and declare your intention. 

Similarly if a girl feels attracted toward one of the Social 
Settlements where many girls find pleasure and profit she 
should go to it confident of her welcome, ask for the Head 
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‘The Request From the Mother: 


I wonder if you ever realize, you who live and move in the big world of things, how little a woman like myself, living quietly up 
here, really knows of the great questions that seem so vital and throbbing to the country. “Where is your newspaper?’’ you will 
ask. But the newspaper is too verbose, to say nothing of the prejudiced writing and the previous knowledge its writers take for 


granted. 
tell us, simply and clearly, and, don’t forget, briefly? 


What is meant by “‘Conservation’’?? Why do you say it should be more than a 


affect me personally ? 


I suppose I am like hundreds of women: I would keenly like to understand these great problems, but who is there to 


mere word to me? How does it 


‘The Son’s Answer: 





1eant 


KNOW, my dear Mother, just what’s the matter. Conservation isa 
word so big and important-looking that it frightens you; but the idea 
behind it is as old as the Pharaohs, who in the seven plenteous years 
gathered corn to carry their people through the seven years of famine 
which followed. We have several words in common use with about the 
same meaning, like ‘‘economy,”’ “ thrift,” “ prudence,”’ ‘‘ forehandedness.”” 

When you open a parcel from the store do you throw away the paper 
and string? Nota bit of it. You smooth out the paper and roll up the 
string, and lay both aside till you wish to wrap a package yourself. In 
the autumn you gather the seeds of your choicest flowers before burning 
up the dried stalks. The bones the butcher sends home with the meat 
you drop into the soup-kettle, and the surplus fat into the soap-can; the 
rain water from your roof you catch for laundry purposes; your table 
refuse makes the pig and the chickens happy. So you have been 
practicing conservation all your life, doing on a small scale what the 
Government is beginning to do on a huge one, but you never spelled it 
with a capital C. If the Government had begun as long ago as you did the 
people of the country would have been educated to the idea by degrees, 
just as you educated us boys not to be stingy, but to despise waste. 

Now the Government is in a way the good mother of us all. She used 
to be rather easy-going, but she has lately come to realize that if she lets 
your generation and mine use up everything worth having there won't 
be enough for the next generation to live on. Where you save flower- 
seeds, therefore, she saves forests; where you store rain water for the 
washtub she fills reservoirs for irrigating desert lands and producing 
power for machinery. 


Advantage was Taken of the Government’s Indifference 


HILE the Nation was young and the supply of everything needful 

seemed inexhaustible people took advantage of the Government’s 
indifference. Private parties fenced in and used for their own profit lands 
which belonged toallofus. If they wanted lumber for their houses, rails 
for their fences, or fuel for their stoves, they. would cut down half a forest 
at atime; and whatever they could not use or sell they would leave to 
rot on the ground. They never bothered their heads to inquire where 
more wood was coming from when this was gone. Asa result not only 
was the timber in some regions permanently exhausted, but the ground 
on which it had stood, being no longer shaded, parched under the strong 
sunshine and refused to bear any more trees or anything else. 

That, Mother, is what went on for generations, and might have been 
going on still if ex-President Roosevelt had not interfered. He insisted 
that all good Americans must think.as much of preserving their country 
for their children as of enjoying it themselves. So he invited the 
Governors of all the States and Territories, and several other public- 
spirited men, to meet him at the White House and talk matters over. 
Out of that conference, held in 1908, grew the National Conservation 
movement, which is founded on three simple propositions: First, that 
all the lands and waters in the United States not yet privately owned 
belong to the whole people; that whoever is allowed by the people to 
make use of them or of their contents must be required to pay full value 
for what he takes; and that no one generation has a right to make or 
allow so wasteful a use of these resources that succeeding generations 
will be deprived of the benefit of them. 

Forests, for example, must no longer be swept down like grain in the 
field, but only those trees should be cut which are mature and which can 
be spared without leaving the ground unprotected. The water stored 
in reservoirs when the streams are full must be so controlled that in the 
dry season every owner of arid land or water-power machinery shall have 
an equal chance at the common supply. The mines, instead of being 
sold outright to private purchasers, who soon might thus monopolize 
the best of our coal and iron ore and dictate prices to consumers, should 
be held by the Government and leased to those operators who would pay 
most for the privilege of working them. 

Thus the people of the United States, through their chosen representa- 
tives at Washington, would keep their hand on the whole business, 
instead of turning it over to speculators. 

Are you wondering why the name Conservation has been adopted for 
this movement, rather than Preservation? There is a nice shade of dis- 
tinction between the two words. If you put a hindquarter of mutton 
into the icebox and keep it there for an indefinite period you preserve it, 
certainly, but who gets any good from it? On the other hand, if you cut 
off from time to time what the family want to eat, chopping into hash 
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the cooked meat left on the platter, turning the coarser fragments into a 
stew, and finally making soup of the bones, you conserve it: that is, you 
use every bit of it for the satisfaction of the family’s hunger, but make it 
go twice as far as it would in the hands of a careless housekeeper. 

When we inquire what the American people have to conserve we 
obtain a better conception of the magnitude of their undertaking. There 
are one billion nine hundred and twenty million acres of land in the 
United States proper. Somewhat more than half of this is capable of 
cultivation, but only about a quarter is actually producing farm crops 
today. From that quarter we are feeding ninety million men, women 
and children by raising, among other things, two billion five hundred 
million bushels of corn and seven hundred million bushels of wheat, and 
keeping on hand seventy-one million cattle, fifty-six million swine, fifty- 
four million sheep and two hundred and fifty million poultry. This is well 
enough as things stand now, and possibly by the time the population 
reaches one hundred and seventy-five million, as the census experts 
think it will in the next fifty years, we may have brought the rest of our 
arable land into use, and still raise enough for everybody. But if the 
population continues increasing after that what are we going to do? 

Let’s see what would happen ona smaller scale. If my little family 
were to keep on increasing in number, and Brother Tom and his wife 
should pass away and leave me their children to take care of, I should be 
obliged either to find a business which would bring me more income 
than my present one, or else cut down expenses. I might sell off part of 
my house lot, discharge Patrick and take care of the furnace and lawn 
myself, turn Cornelia’s flower-beds into a vegetable-garden, get along 
with one new suit of clothing in two years, and perhaps rent the spare 
chamber toa lodger. Well, that’s what our Nation must come to. We 
must adopt more economical methods. We must make every acre bear 
more than it used to. We must charge full prices for what we have to 
sellorrent. We must cease giving away land and timber and water to 
any one who will come and take them, as we did when fourteen thousand 
acres of splendid forest in one county of California were gobbled up in 
one year by one man who was unscrupulous enough to take advantage 
of our loosely drawn land laws! 

The greatest prosperity to the whole country must come, not by the 
accumulation of vast estates under single landlords, but through break- 
ing up the present big landholdings into farms of five, ten, twenty or a 
hundred acres to a family, and the tillage of these farms not only with 
industry but with intelligence as well. In France, Belgium and Switzer- 
land I have seen a family of five persons making a comfortable living 
out of a little parcel of land which the ordinary American farmer would 
hardly accept as a gift; but this can be done only by planting crops in 
a particular order and keeping the soil always well stirred, so that the 
strength and richness taken out of the earth by one crop shall be put back 
by the next. Such asystem we Americans have got to study if we would 
continue to subsist ourselves. 


MS 


We Should Remember That Water is Not Exhaustless 


Jag’ bet in importance to the land we live onis the water we drink and 
with which we keep ourselves clean, our vegetation refreshed, our 
machinery at work, and our fires under control. Water is so familiar a 
blessing that often we forget that it is not exhaustless. Have you any 
idea, Mother, how much rain falls every year in the United States? 
The Government scientists put the amount at 287,240,000,000,000,000 
gallons. That is equal to ten Mississippi Rivers; or, if you turned your 
whole hundred-acre farm into a cistern, you would have to dig it nearly 
ten thousand miles deep. 

More than half of this is taken up into the air again by the sun, to be 
returned later in the form of more rain and dews. Of the rest probably 
four-fifths is wasted in freshets and destructive floods, largely due to the 
fact that we have recklessly stripped many of our mountains of their 
forest growths, so that they no longer soak up and store the rain water 
and release it by degrees. It now flows off almost as fast as it comes 
down, carrying along great quantities of good earth, and, after violent 
storms, sweeping before it trees, crops, bridges, dams and houses. It is 
estimated that seven hundred and eighty-three million tons of top soil 
are washed off our farms by freshetsevery year, and dumped into harbors 
and the mouths of big rivers. The loss to the farms is easily five hundred 
million dollars the country through, while the damage to commerce from 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 95 
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‘“What Can I, as 


qi ==—=s HAT can I, as one woman, do?” 
1s i Such is many a woman’s plaintive retort when 
SVE /7) the suggestion is made that she interest herself on 
Pa See fe behalf of the public welfare. What can a woman do? 
% What influence can she, as an individual, exercise in 

& the affairs of the nation or the community? 
%  Foranswer tothisskeptical query let us look about 
= for a moment and see what some of the individ- 
we ual women of America have already accomplished, 
and what some of them are doing today in the interest of civic 
betterment and progress. 

In the first place we discover at once that in every well-kept city 
or village some woman must be given the credit for having inspired 
a public interest in the health and cleanliness of the place. Back 
in 1884 it was a woman who organized the Ladies’ Health Protective 
Association of New York for the purpose of abating some of the 
bad sanitary conditions then existing in that city; and despite the 
ridicule and opposition of the politicians and the unthinking public 
this organization succeeded in instituting many of the health 
measures that are today in force in New York, and which have 
been adopted by municipalities all over the country. 







ie WAS a woman, also, who in 1892 felt impelled to form a like 
organization in Philadelphia. The first work of this association 
was to pay an expert five hundred dollars for a thorough examina- 
tion of the city’s water supply—an examination which proved 
beyond question the long-suspected unhealthfulness of the water; 
and as a result of this showing, and of the persistent importunities 
of the women, the city finally admitted the need of filtration and 
many million dollars have been spent for that purpose. 

It was a woman—Kate Gordon—who headed the popular crusade 
that rid New Orleans of its bad water and its plague-breeding 
system of surface sewerage. These vile sanitary conditions had 
existed for years and would no doubt have continued for years 
longer had it not been for this one woman. 

In Dallas, Texas, a woman spoke to her club associates on the 
prevention of yellow fever by oiling the stagnant pools in which 
mosquitoes breed, and as the city authorities had declined to oil 
the pools about the city she suggested that the women get together 
and do it. And they did. And they went farther than that: they 
interested the people in the matter and had the study of city sani- 
tation added to the public-school curriculum; and now every year 
the children of the upper grades go out with their teachers and pour 
oil upon the ponds and pools about the city. 


AKE CITY, Minnesota, had a vacant, unsightly space, designed 
some day to bea park, but serving in the meantime as a catch-all 
for rubbish and refuse. The town fathers, however, seemed never to 
have theinclination nor the money toimprove it. It occurred finally 
to one of the women of the town that the time had come for action. 
She interested,a number of other women in the matter, and in a 
short while they had raised a fund of fifteen hundred dollars which 
they presented to the Council with the polite demand that the 
money be used at once to clean up and beautify the town park. The 
work was done forthwith and marked the beginning of a popular 
interest in the town’s appearance and sanitary condition. 

Mrs. Caroline Crane, of Kalamazoo, Michigan, went about the 
town one day taking snapshots of dirty alleys and back yards. 
Then she prepared and delivered an illustrated lecture on the sub- 
ject, which so aroused the citizens to the shortcomings of their 
town that a general cleaning up and improvement took place forth- 
with, and Kalamazoo became such a model of cleanliness and good 
order that the Mayor of Saginaw invited Mrs. Crane to come up and 
help that town, which she did. Then other places, big and small, 
within a radius of a thousand miles—including Erie, Wilkesbarre 
and Scranton, Pennsylvania—one after another called upon her for 
assistance; so that today she isa veritable municipal doctor, diagnos- 
ing civic troubles and prescribing proper remedies, which include 
street-cleaning Campaigns, sanitary improvements, the organizing of 
local charities, the employment of visiting housekeepers, and various 
other measures covering a wide range of application, but all designed 
for the betterment of social and economic conditions. 

In a little Southern town too poor to afford public street-lights a 
woman suggested that every householder keep a lamp burning in 
the front window at night. This suggestion was promptly met, and 
the town on moonless nights now enjoys a fair measure of illu- 
mination without an appreciable expense to any one—a striking 
illustration of one of the many little things that a woman has it in 
her power to do for the benefit of the community. 


SKED by a physician to see whether she could not be of some 
service in the case, Mrs. Johanna von Wagner went one day to 
the home of a poverty-stricken family in one of the slums of Yonkers, 
New York. In the kitchen of the filthy, vermin-infested shanty 
she found a miserably sick baby which had been given up to die. 
Already the drunken father was preparing for the wake, and the 
mother was sitting by in hopeless apathy. Mrs. von Wagner went 
at once to the rescue of the child, bathed it, nourished it, carried it 
into the open air, and nursed it back to life. But it was not alone in 
the saving of this little life that her good work lay, but more especially 
in her teaching the mother some of the rudiments of hygiene and 
proper living—a work which acted as a leaven in bettering the con- 
dition of the entire neighborhood and in saving to this one mother 
alone the five children that were born to her during the succeeding 
five years. She had had five before that time, but each, with the 
exception of the one saved by Mrs. von Wagner, had died within a 
year of its birth as the result of ignorance and improper care. 

In a small Maryland town the children of the place were given to 
littering the streets and defacing property and in other ways mak- 
ing such a nuisance of themselves that finally there were serious 
threats of arrest and dire punishment. A mother of the town, 
however, came forward and set things right for all time by forming 
a juvenile civic club. All the boys and girls of the place were made 
eligible for membership. Their pride and enthusiasm were appealed 
to. They were made the guardians of the town. To them was 
intrusted the duty of seeing that it was kept clean and orderly, 
and under the stimulus of this responsibility the place quickly 
became a model of neatness and good order. 

It was a woman who originated the public playgrounds for chil- 
dren. Miss Beulah Kennard, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, realizing 
that children should have some place other than the streets in which 
to play, got together one hundred and twenty-five dollars, and, 
with the assistance of other interested women, fitted up one of the 
schoolyards asa playground. It met with instant appreciation, and 
the good results accomplished prompted the city to take hold of 
the matter, and today the city of Pittsburgh is spending over fifty 
thousand dollars a year in maintaining its public playgrounds. 





_ By Clifford Howard 


AUTHOR OF “THE STORY OF A YOUNG MAN,” ETC. 


Other cities rapidly followed suit (a woman in each instance being 
the first to advocate it and get the matter started), until today 
there are more than three hundred public playgrounds throughout 
the United States; and the good they are accomplishing for the 
health and the morals and the development of the coming generation 
is beyond expression in dollars and cents. 

It was also awoman—a Chicago woman-—who conceived the idea 
of the Juvenile Court, a blessing of inestimable value to every city 
in which it has been instituted. It was a woman who introduced 
the kindergarten into America; it was a woman who originated the 
vacation school; and it was a woman, too, who brought about 
the free medical examination of public-school children. It was a 
woman who first thought of supplying the poor, underfed school- 
children with cheap lunches—the origin of the “penny lunch ” now 
an established institution in New York, Milwaukee, Los Angeles 
and several other cities. 


ws BEVERLY D. MUNFORD, of Virginia, originated the 
school-improvement leagues. These leagues—each instituted 
and put into operation by some individual woman—are now engaged 
in active work in many of the States, and have for their object the 
enforcing of the school laws, the arousing of public enthusiasm on 
school questions, the appointment of efficient truant officers, etc. 

Miss Martha Berry, of Rome, Georgia, heeding the call of the 
poor boys of the mountain districts for a chance to learn and to 
equip themselves as worthy citizens, established what is now known 
as the Berry Industrial School for Boys. The school today numbers 
more than two hundred pupils, who are taught to read and write, 
to cultivate the soil, to raise crops and livestock, to manage dairies 
and farms, to build houses and roads, and, in general, whatsoever 
is essential to fit them to be self-supporting. 

Miss Sophie Wright, of New Orleans, a cripple since the time she 
was three years old, instituted a night school for poor boys and men. 
She had previously established a small private day school, and 
from the proceeds of this she heroically maintained the night school, 
which eventually attained such size and importance that the city 
took it over and made of it a public institution, and today it has 
enrolled more than sixteen hundred pupils. 

A California woman, upon learning that several girls of school age 
in a certain district were not attending school, discovered that 
they were obliged to remain at home to care for the younger mem- 
bers of the family—the little brothers and sisters—while the parents 
were out at work. Why not let the girls bring their little charges to 
school with them? The Principal was willing to make the experi- 
ment. It worked so well and proved so novel that other women 
became interested in the matter; a near-by bungalow was rented 
and turned into a nursery, and today the little tots, in charge of a 
matron, are given every comfort and care during the hours their 
mothering sisters are attending lessons. 

Mrs. John B. Waterman, of Mobile, Alabama, after establishing 
a boys’ club and securing a separate court for the hearing of juve- 
nile cases, suggested the establishment of a probation school for 
youthful offenders. It required several years to secure it, but she 
persisted and today the school is proving its value as an effective 
means of shaping character and setting boys aright. 


O MRS. MARY F. CASE, of Washington, D. C., came the idea 

of a Prisoners’ Aid Society, and today this society is an estab- 
lished institution at the National capital, with an agent paid by the 
Government to investigate cases brought before the police court 
with a view to taking care of such of the prisoners as may deserve 
assistance or clemency, or the timely help of sympathy and friendly 
counsel to save them from a career of crime. 

An Ohio woman saw the need of books among the people of the 
rural districts and she accordingly inaugurated the traveling library. 
The plan proved so worthy that it has been adopted by women’s 
societies in many of the States, with the result that thousands of 
persons living in the mountains and isolated places, out of touch 
with the world and its pleasures, are now enabled to enjoy the 
luxury of books and magazines. 

Cynthia Knefler, of St. Louis, Missouri, inspired by the forlorn 
condition of the woman factory workers of that city, organized the 
Women’s Trade Union League of St. Louis, which now numbers 
more than two thousand members and which has been the means 
of securing for the women better pay and better hours, and better 
sanitary conditions in their workshops. 

A New York woman, appreciating the need of protection and aid 
for girls coming to the city in search of employment as servants, 
founded the German Housewives’ Society. This organization 
numbers now three hundred and fifty members and secures places 
for more than a thousand girls every year. 

Mrs. C. L. Michod, of Los Angeles, California, harking to the cry 
of “Back to the land!”’ has raised sufficient funds to purchase a tract 
of land a few miles beyond the city, and has made an encouraging 
start in providing small self-supporting farms for poor families 
who have been unsuccessful in the city. 

To Mrs. Frederick Nathan, of New York City, occurred the 
thought that if the woman shoppers would patronize only such stores 
as treated their employees humanely and fairly it might be an 
effective means of bettering the conditions of the large army of 
woman store clerks. As a result of this idea came the National 
Consumers’ League, which is now represented in every city of the 
Union and which has secured many reforms on behalf of the store 
women, including in many places the early closing of stores during 
the week before Christmas. 


NE might go on thus indefinitely, citing instances of what indi- 

vidual women have done and are doing in the interest of their 
fellow-kind and the general welfare of the community. The list, 
indeed, is without end, and it includes not only those who have the 
time or the fitness to put themselves at the heads of organizations or 
reform movements, but those, also, who in a small, quiet way lend 
a hand in furthering the good work of social progress. For example, 
here is one who makes it a point to see that she receives proper 
measure from the grocer or the huckster, and asks her neighbors 
to do likewise; and here, too, is another who, if an idea occurs to 
her for some public improvement, writes to the Mayor or to the 
county supervisor about it; and here, again, is one who reports 
to the authorities if the streets are not properly cleaned or sprinkled; 
and another who takes pains to satisfy herself regarding the purity 
of the milk; and still another who informs herself on the health 
and fire ordinances of the town, and sees that they are complied 
within her neighborhood. Each of these, ina small but effective way, 
without departing from the seclusion of her domestic life, is never- 
theless doing something for the benefit of the community, and each 
thus offers a further and illuminating answer to the query, “‘ What 
can I, as one woman, do?” 
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£1835 <n 
WALLACE 
Silver plate that 
Resists wear 


Besides bearing 
the Sterling char- 
acter, 1835 R. 
WALLACE. 
Silver Plate has 
an additional 
plating on the 
parts exposed to 
wear, thereby 
increasing the 
wear resistance 


three-fold. The 


pieces last. 


Any piece bear- 
ing our trade- 
mark which does 
not give positive 
satisfaction in 
any household 
will be re- 


placed. 


A post card brings our 
interesting book “The 
Dining Room, Its 
Decorations and En- 
tertaining,” including 
“‘How to Set the 


Table.” 


R. WALLACE & 
SONS MFG. CO. 


Box 14 
Wallingford, Conn. 
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New York 
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Designed by Mrs. Ralston 


O LONGER are sashes 

thought of as an acces- 
sory of dress, which can 
be worn or not as the fancy 
indicates. They are rather 
a completion to a gown 
which is as necessary as 
the turning up of a hem, 
adding long lines, shorten- 
ing the height or giving 
a dark note of color, as the 
sash above made of black 
velvet and lattice braid, 
with tassel ends. 

For the matinée or even- 
ing wear a muff and stock 
made of iridescent taffeta, 
like the one on the right, 
would be lovely. The 
many-pointed ends, trim- 
ming stock and muff, are 
bound with an overcasting 
stitch in heavy, dark-colored 
silk embroidery thread. 
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NCHANTING for a 

young girl are the hair 
bands of tulle and beads 
illustrated at the top of this 
page. There is an Ori- 
ental attractiveness about 
the one on the extreme 
left, which is made of 
milky pearls sewed on light 
blue tulle in straight rows 
and fancy cross-bars, with 
a long pearl tassel on each 
end fastened just beyond 
the ear oneachside. This 
same idea could be carried 
out in scintillating beads 
on black net, more sug- 
gestive of the brilliant 
Eastern colors. 

Delicate gray maline net 
in superposed folds is used 
for the bandeau in the cen- 
ter of the group, which is 
made to extend all around 
the head, with a coquettish 
looped bow low on the left 
side. Silvery gray pearls 
are sewed through the 
center and knotted around 
the loops. 


Designed by Mrs. Rals’on 
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Designs for Hair Bands by Charles Kurzman and for Caps by Laura Samuecs 


































Designed by Ann Meeley 





RACE of line and har- 
mony of coloring are 
combined in the lovely 
evening wrap above, 
which would make an ex- 
ceedinglyusefulandeasily 
made gift for a young girl 
or an older woman. 

It is made from a 
straight breadth of satin 
with shaped ends, one of 
which is thrown over the 
left shoulder in Roman- 
esque manner. Blue 
satin, bordered on one 
side with a wide velours 
ribbon, is delightfully 
contrasted by the carna- 
tion-pink lining of satin 
faconné. 
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VAS GIFTS IN NEEDLEWORK 
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HE vogue for evening 
party caps is a pictur- 
esque as well as a sensible 
one, protecting the head 
without disarranging the 
coiffure. On the quaint 
lines of a peasant cap is 
the one onthe second head 
above, made of dull gold 
net banded with gold lace 
and trimmed with buds 
and roses in ancient 
blue and rose taffeta, with 
diminutive velvet bows and 
a narrow frill of blond lace 
finishing each edge. 
Made in the simplest 
form is the second cap in 
the group. Here sheer 
dotted white net is used, 
the wreath of pink roses 
and the demure velvet bow 
making an adorable frame 
for a youthful face. 
Suitable for an older 
woman is the Turkish fez 
illustrated, which is of 
old-gold lace with draped 
folds of turquoise velvet 
and hanging tassels. 
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Designed by 
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Designed by Mrs. Ralston 


HAT the fichu adds 
a new grace is 
shown by theillustration 
above, where the em- 
broidered fichu, com- 
bined with a facing and 
sash of cherry taffeta, 
gives a quaint, old-time 
loveliness to the simple 
silk-muslin frock with 
which it is worn. 
On the left is pictured 
a pretty form of the one- 
sided jabot, made of fine 
Brussels net, laid in soft 
folds held with small 
buttons, and finished 
with a frill of Calais 
lace drooping over the 
left shoulder. With this 
is worn a pretty ribbon 
garniture passing over 
the shoulder and meet- 
ing the girdle in front. 
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The New Embroidered Neckwear 


SIMPLE shirtwaist may be converted 

into quite a dressy affair by some 
charming bit of neckwear or a frill jabot 
carrying a little collar. It is a good plan to 
have the color of the neckwear match the 
skirt worn with a white shirtwaist. This 
pulls the costume together, which is always 
desirable. The illustration of the blue frill 
shows this very effectively. 

The materials used in this neckwear are 
for the most part handkerchief and French 
linens. Handkerchief linens are preferable 
to colored batiste because they keep their 
color when washed. Fast-colored washing 
cottons are used for the embroidery. It is 
more suitable to put cotton or linen thread on 
linen than it is to use silk thread. The silk 
jabots and ties are embroidered with floss. 





By Lilian Barton Wilson 












































14427 

NE of the newest ideas in round 
collars is the double collar. This 
overfrill may be of embroidery, or, as 
in the case of the natural-color linen 
collar below, it may be a frill of lace. 
The green on the linen is a beautiful 
combination, and the lace softens it 

very prettily against the face. 
Buttonholes may be made in these 
frills, so they may be buttoned on under 
the box-plait of the blouse and thus kept 
in place. The silk jabots are effective 
done in black. A soft, dull satin and 
black moiré ribbon are the most suita- 
ble materials for jabots of this sort. 








NOTE—Mrs. Wilson will be glad to answer 
any questions about this neckwear if a stamped, 
addressed envelope is inclosed. 


“RANSFER patterns for the numbered designs shown above can be supplied upon receipt of the price, Numbers 14426 and 14429 
Jor ten cents each, and Numbers 14427, 14428 and 14430 for fifteen cents each, post-free. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns ; or 
by mail, giving number of pattern, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadel phia. 
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Designs by Dorothy Watkins 


Drawings by Hannah Mitchell 


"T ‘HE lighter embroidery stitches, 

cross work in a conventional de- 
sign and feather stitches are charm- 
ingly intermingled in trimming the 
blouse below, which is made of a pale 
biscuit-colored marquisette, with the 
trimming in a dark brown silk floss. 
This waist can be cut over any plain 
kimono blouse pattern with high neck 
by adding the dainty, plaited lace frills. 


HE couching stitch gives a new 

charm to the peasant blouse above, 
with velvet ribbon run through eyelets. 
Patterns (No. 6464), which may be used 
for any waist under this number, come 
in six sizes: 34 to 44 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires one yard and 


three-quarters of 44-inch material. 


6464-14432 


F MADE of fine cotton voile and 
worn over a dotted net guimpe the 
blouse above would be fascinating 
embroidered in the Delft blue and 
white as suggested here. The blouse 
is in a kimono outline and may be 
opened in the front or back. A 
close Turkish stitch makes an 
attractive neck and sleeve finish. 
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6464-14436 


HIFFON, silk voile, marquisette 

or a coarse net may be used for 
the blouse below, in silvery gray 
adorned with black and white em- 
broidery. A novel idea is shown in 
the long bands worked in the sketchy 
Kensington stitch, with heavy silk 
floss outlined in black. Long, irreg- 
ular lines of heavy white embroidery 
stitches are crossed with black flecks 
in the front. The guimpe is of pale 
gray dyed net. 





6464 


ONG -STEMMED daisies embroid- 
ered in faded old rose make a 
pretty and easily arranged trimming on 
the blouse just below, made of pin- 
dotted voile and worn over a sheer 
Brussels-net foundation guimpe. The 
neck and the sleeve ends are finished 
with small dots embroidered in black. 
This kimono blouse may be embroidered 
in silk or mercerized thread. 





6464-14437 


ERE again the charm and deli- 

cacy of the flower motif are 
shown as a trimming in the blouse 
illustrated below, which is of mauve 
nun’s veiling, with cross tucks bor- 
dering the embroidery in front and 
back. Patterns (No. 6462) for this 
waist—with the sleeves lengthened 
by shaped cuffs—come in six sizes: 
34 to 44 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires one yard and three- 
quarters of 44-inch material. 


6462-14433 








6464-14435 





Bate blue and white embroidery 
in an irregular trailing-flower de- 
sign makes a beautiful ornamentation 
for the yoke and deep cuffs of the 
peasant blouse above. Solid dots em- 
broidered in blue, and white loops with 
a blue center stitch, prettily simulate 
button and loop trimming. 





‘ 


6466 - 14434-14090 


TRAIGHT up-and-down tucks 
regulate the embroidery stitches 
in the blouse above, worked in dull 
gold crescents with black wafers, and 
neck finished with a scalloped edge. 
Patterns (No. 6466) come in six 
sizes: 34 to 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires one yard and 
three-quarters of 44-inch material. 
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PA TTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. Transfer patterns Numbers 14434, 14090 and 14436 at ten cents 


each; 14432, 14433, 14435 and 14437 at fifteen cents each. The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 


Order from your nearest dealer in 


Ladies’ Homé Journal patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern and bust measure for waists, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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‘The Jacket, Hood and 
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A SOFT, warm and fleecy 
evening hood for a young 
girl. It is crocheted of 
zephyr floss in shell stitch, 
with a shell edge. 





OR any one who feels the cold very 

much this graceful negligee would be 
a source of comfort, as it has a lining of 
the same crochet as the outside. The 
shaped yoke is made in double crochet 
stitch, while the jacket is made of shell 
and puff stitch, using zephyr floss. 


HIS jaunty vest to slip on under a coat 

is crocheted of Germantown wool. It 
fits closely, and will give the extra warmth 
required on a very Cold day. 








: By Antonie Ehrlich 
Drawings by Anna May Cooper 
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NE of the latest conceits in sott woolen negligees is shown here in 

the design run through with ribbon. It is knitted in one length, 

like a scarf, and folded into shape. Opposite to it is a fleecy scarf 

crocheted in chain and puff stitch, with a border of two rows of long 
double crochet. This is made of twofold Saxony and zephyr floss. 

Directions for making any one of these designs may be obtained from 

Mrs. Ehrlich for ten cents. Inclose this amount and an addressed, 
stamped envelope with your order to her, in care of THE JOURNAL, 
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EPHYR floss was used to make this 

dainty kimono with the diamond border. 
It is crocheted in pineapple stitch with 
white picot edge, and is finished with white 
crocheted buttons. 
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HIS becoming hood is 

made like a scarf, with 
pointed ends. Itiscrocheted 
and the fullness in the back is 
gathered on the ribbon. 
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BREAKFAST jacket like this would be 

much appreciated by an invalid. Itis cro- 
cheted in crazy stitch. The edge is prettily 
finished all around with beading made in long 
double crochet, and the loop fringe is done in chain 
stitch. Shetland floss was used to make the 
garment on account of its lightness and warmth. 





NITTED house jackets to match cloth 

Suits are attractive for house wear 
or under Coats. The knitted kimono on 
the left is very new and dainty. 
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What Shall | Make for My Friend? 


By the Fashion Editors 








S THIS corset-cover 

opens in the back 

flower sprays are scattered 
over the entire front. 


INE Valenciennes lace 
overrun with a pretty 
design in hand embroidery 
trimsthisdaintycorset-cover. 





N THE pretty combination corset- ACE bowknots make a 
cover and drawers above all-over : ‘. most attractive trim- 
embroidered muslin is used 6492 6490 ming for this combination 
seamed with Valenciennes lace. corset-cover and drawers. 
LOWERED silk muslin would be charming for the 
long negligee on the left, while the graceful one on 
the right is suitable for nun’s veiling or albatross. 
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6477 


HE top of this chemise, formed of HE chemise above shows a 
lace insertions, pinch tucks and NEW idea is shown in this nightgown, the round novel arrangement for a wide 
diminutive motifs of hand embroidery, yoke extending into the lower front section, making lace edging set between ribbon 
would make interesting pick-up work. a much prettier arrangement of the embroidery. beading—atrimming easytomake. 
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6483 6481 6479 
Aneey hand-embroidered gown OST dainty is this short-waisted IMPLE and dainty is the nightgown 
made of fine longcloth with a prettily Empire nightgown made with a V- above, cut in one piece, with wing 
shaped yoke, and short sleeves with quaint shaped neck opening in back and front, sleeves tied with ribbon, and trimmed with 
old-fashioned puffed tops edged with lace. trimmed with embroidery and lace. hand-run tucks and an embroidered edge. 





ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the underwear and negligee designs on this page can be supplied in six sizes, 32 to 42 inches bust 

measure, at fifteen cenis each, post-free; except underwear patterns Numbers 5855 and 5832, which come in four sizes, 32, 36, 40 and 44 inches 
bust measure; and Numbers 6485 and 6488, six sizes, 32 to 42 inches bust measure, which are ten cents each. The amount of material required for 
the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving number 
of pattern and bust measure, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 








Fall Fashions Are 
_ Very Beautiful 


gv ce 


“The prettiest in years,’ “the most 
becoming fashions in a generation,” “‘so 
very, very new ’’— this is the story of 
the fascinating, charming styles for Fall. 


Never have you seen more becoming 
garments than the new “ NATIONAL” 
coats, never were designed more grace- 
giving, fascinating dresses and waists 
than your ‘“‘NATIONAL’’ Style Book 
shows. And of hats, Paris has sent us 
designs of unusual beauty. 


Therefore, to know all these new 
styles, to see what is to be worn in New 
York, this alone is sufficient reason 
why you should, right now, send for 
your own free copy of the ‘‘ NATIONAL” 
Style Book. 


But add to all this interest in the new and 
beautiful styles, add to this delight the 
saving ‘‘ NATIONAL” prices offer, and it be- 
comes a matter of your own great personal 
advantage that you send for your Style Book 
pictured above. 


Just say, Send me my ‘‘ NATIONAL” Style 
Book, Free. It will be sent you gladly by 
return mail. 


Your “‘NATIONAL” Style Book shows: 
Dresses, $10 to $30 Hats, 2.98 to $15 
Coats, 10 to $50 Skirts, $3.98 to $15 
Furs, $2.25 to $75 Waists, .98 to $10 


Also a full line of Underwear, Hosiery, Scarfs, Veils, 
Raincoats, Gloves, Sweaters, Leather Goods, Jewelry 
and a complete line of Boys’, Misses’ and Children’s 
Wearing Apparel. 





“NATIONAL” 
Tailored Suits 


Made to Measure 


$15 to $40 


Samples of Materials 
Sent Free 


Each Made-to-Measure Suit is actually cut 
and made to order, and we guarantee each 
suit to fit perfectly or we will cheerfully re- 
fund your money. 


The “ NATIONAL” Policy 
We prepa e and express charges on 
all ou! guete to any part of the world. You 
may return any ‘‘NATIONAL’’ garment not 
sa te you and we will refund your 
money and pay express charges both ways. 


In writing for your Style Book be sure to state whether 
you desire samples of materials used for ** NATIONAL’"* 
Made-to-Measure Tailore:t Suits. Samples are sent 
gladly, but only when asked for—and they are well 
worth asking for. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
221 West 24th Street, New York City 













































































AM peculiarly 
and_ passionately 
awoman. I look 
at everything from 
the woman’s point 
of view. I always 














I have noticed 
that the most suc- 
cessful mothers in 
the world are the 
selfish ones. This 
sounds hard, but it 








paint a woman in 
my mental pictures 
of life. The close observer can readily see the reason for this: it is 
because my life has been lived in a woman’s world. The women of 
our family have always had to put their shoulders to the wheel to 
help make a living. I had two widowed grandmothers; three old- 
maid aunts; my mother and two of her sisters lived widows for more 
than thirty years; I lost my only brother in infancy; my children 
are both girls: hence the woman and her peculiar joys and sorrows 
are what I know. My world has been a woman’s world, in which 
women are always planning ways and means, always meeting dis- 
appointments, always striving with questions of duty, economy, 
patience; and always scared lest fortune, precarious at best, take 
suddenly some more untoward turn. It takes a lot of courage and 
faith to live this way, and the seemingly unjust thing about it is 
that we are required to put on just as brave a front, just as 
cheerful a countenance, as our friend who never knows an anxiety. 


If 1, With All My Crucial Worries and Cares, fail to be properly 
gay and festive among my friends, if I give way to a spasm of 
despair and say something pessimistic, or do something ungracious, 
I am severely blamed; indeed, I am forced to work my way into 
the good graces of my friends because I have no money to buy my 
way in. This is part and parcel of the idiotic plan of society. 
Everything depends upon the good nature of those who reap the 
least from the fruits of their own labor. We who have nothing are 
required to regard the prosperity and pleasure of others without 
envy. It is a sore trial of faith in the “rightness” of things. 

But, leaving all philosophic questions aside, there are many prob- 
lems of immediate duty which harass us and sometimes become 
heavy and distressing. Among these the question of duty to parents 
and duty to grownup children seems to stand prominent. Just now, 
as I stand wondering what is the culminating trial of motherhood, 
I think perhaps we- need a new philosophy of life embodying less 
devotion, or at least devotion of a different sort, on the part of 
mothers. We have all agreed that nothing is so beautiful as mother 
love, yet if we live long enough we are sure to witness the strange 
spectacle of the mother with a stock of mother love going to waste 
on her hands—a boundless supply of devotion which she must some- 
how consume in bitterness of soul, it being, as it would seem, a part 
of her sacrifice. Sometimes she has a chance to lavish it upon grand- 


children—to their detriment, the world likes to tell her, for the world - 


likes to be jocose toward the grandmother. ‘‘Of course you will spoil 
him” is. the familiar remark the grandmother hears in regard to a 
new grandson, the intimation being that the grandmother is going 
to be a great handicap to the child. 

To be sure the sensible grandmother will take the cruel joking 
calmly, and proceed to love the child to her heart’s content, bearing 
as best she may the blame she is sure to receive; holding hands 
off, if she can, from the management of things; allowing the young 
parents to make the mistakes she made, though it cuts her heart 
to see them do it; and she stands in dumb wondering why they can- 
not profit by her advice and her instruction, culled, as it is, from 
bitter experience. 

The realizations that come to a woman at such a time are the 
bitterest she is ever to know. I believe it would be well if she 
might, somehow, have some preparation for them. If there were 
some way by which a woman might suddenly be released from 
motherhood when a child marries; if her sense of responsibility 
could snap as the words ‘‘man and wife” are spoken by the minister 
at her child’s wedding; if she could become merely the friend of the 
young couple and lose at once her mother sense of devotion, it 
would be better for all concerned. Too often the marriage of a 
daughter means a new set of responsibilities without any of the 
emoluments of the earlier life of motherhood. One of the most 
terrible trials of motherhood is to witness the suffering of a child. 
It is natural for a mother to wish to throw herself into the breach 
and help bear the sufferings of her child. Strangely enough this is 
the worst thing in the world for the child. We must all learn to 
bear our own suffering, find our own alleviations; and so it is that 
the mother, so willing and still so helpless, is a hindrance to the 
development of her child unless she has unusual tact and great 
strength of mind. 


Our Mothers Perform Their Great Service for Us during the first 
years of our life. It is then that they make or mar us. Our physical 
structure is founded, our moral welfare accounted for, then. If we 
are not started with good digestion, if our dispositions are not tamed 
in our earlier years, we are handicapped for life. Many a mother 
who occupies a cowed and browbeaten position in her daughter’s 
house is paying for her own lack of discipline before that daughter 
was three years old. No impulse is stronger in the female character 
than the impulse to unload our own personal troubles on some 
oneelse. We take great joy in telling about them. Men seldom do 
this. Theykeep stillabout them. But women must talk—they seem 
actually to need an outlet—and so they tell their mothers. Now 
they are really excusable for this. All good girls are admonished 
to “tell Mother about it,” but really they abuse the privilege many 
times. I used to have a way of piling my troubles upon Mother. 
I would tell and tell about my distractions and worries—and it 
must be admitted I had a good many—till Mother would cry, and 
then I would suddenly feel better and say: “Oh, don’t cry about 
it; don’t take it so hard; we’ll get along some way.”’ And then I 
would go home and leave her with the burden she was so helpless 
to shift. It was despicable of me. I see that now, but I didn’t 
realize it then. I argued that I had a right to go to Mother with 
my troubles. But that was exactly what I hadn’t a right to do. 
Most of my troubles came from disobeying Mother, and even if 
they had not I had no right to overburden her with them. I never 
learned to bear them courageously and single-handed till she was 
dead and there was no recourse but to set to work and lift myself 
out of the slough of despond. There is no help nor hope for any 
human soul who has not learned self-reliance—but self-reliance is 
the hardest of all lessons for a woman to learn, perhaps because 
she is not taught to exercise it in her childhood. 





NOTE—-**The Ideas of a Plain Country Woman”’ continues to be one of the most 
popular departments in The Journal. The Country Contributor will continue next year 
to give one of her interesting talks each month. 


is true. The mother 

who dresses better 
than her daughter, demands obedience and respect, refuses to make 
sacrifices, and makes her girls work for her and wait upon her, is 
the mother who will hold the whip-hand in old age. She will 
remain the queen bee to the end. Nobody will think of asking her 
to keep the grandchildren and let others go to the party; her sons- 
in-law will call her “‘Mrs. Blank,” and she will call them “Mr. 
So-and-So,” and there will never be any tears nor recriminations 
between them. I know this because I have seen it tried. My 
Grandmother King was a “‘hard”’ woman. She was honest and even- 
tempered and cold. ‘She never helped her children after they were 
married. She said she had raised her family and they could raise 
theirs. But she became an excellent friend of all the young folks 
as they grew up. She was good company and she prided herself 
on minding her own business. When she died at the age of eighty- 
seven her sons-in-law stood around her bed and cried tears of regret 
for a woman who had never bothered them with any questions of 
sentiment or any disagreements due to great devotion or self- 
sacrifice. She had not made any sacrifices, so there were no debts 
of gratitude to settle. But my mother used to tell me of great 
aching lacks in her childhood, when, longing for the tenderness a 
child naturally yearns for, she would creep to her father, a stern 
man, and receive from him surreptitiously a caress or a fond word. 


It Seems a Pity for a Child to be Thus Hungry for Love; and yet 
my mother made up for this lack of her childhood by lavishing on 
me and my sisters a most passionate tenderness, and this very ten- 
derness—this extreme sacrifice and devotion—gave me an exalted 
ideal of human love that has warped my judgment of men and led 
me to all sorts of foolish and injurious devotions to my children. It 
sharpened my senses to the pathetic, made me ridiculously sensitive 
to my children’s suffering, foolishly willing to lay down my life 
to spare them a pang—as if a mother ever could by any act of hers 
spare a child a pang of living. Life has her goad ready for us all. 
We may hide in Mother’s skirts for a while, but the lash will fall 
sooner or later. Hence it is that the mother finds herself peculiarly 
beset by questions of duty. How far shall she go in her relations 
with her grownup children? Just where does her duty lie? When 
must she be cruel only to be kind? And how shall she compose 
herself to ignore as best she may the mistakes they are making? 
But worse than all these, how shall she endure their absence? 

In contemplating the empty house, the enforced loneliness of old 
age, I sometimes say: ‘“‘Who would be a mother?” And then I fall 
to wondering how it is with couples who have had no children: who 
never knew the sensation of looking into each other’s eyes across the 
sleeping form of a child and feeling the deep stirrings of parentage: 
who never knew how it was to sit locked in each other’s arms and 
weep for the dead child or the erring one. How is it with the man who 
never walked the floor in agony waiting for the tremulous cry that 
would announce that the suffering of his beloved one was over? Or 
the woman who never felt the renewal of her husband’s marriage 
vows in the kiss he gave her when the little new-born thing was lying 
at her breast? If the childless couple have missed great sorrows they 
have also missed strange joys; even in grief, the like of which Life 
only holds for us who have experienced all she has to bring. I say, 
yes! let mebeamother. But, oh, to have the cleverness that belongs 
to some mothers! To have had the insight from the first that will 
some day belong, through simple education, to sensible mothers; to 
have understood things that I now know! 

In coming years motherhood will receive more attention than it 
has done heretofore. Ifthe State has need of men and women it has 
business with their mothers. Life must somehow be made an easier 
thing so that people will not be afraid to have children. Is it not a 
shame in a country like ours for a young couple to declare that they 
would like to have more children but they dare not? Yet I know 
such couples: living in rented houses, working for great corporations, 
with no chance to own an acre of ground or ever be proprietors of 
their own business; people whose parents were independent farmers 
or successful merchants, but whose children, if they have them, will 
be slaves to some great “company.” Here is a question of duty. 
How shall a parent advise them? But I forgot. Parents do not 
advise any more. It is the children who do that—or who try to do 
it. They are full of the American idea that the young men are in the 
saddle. They are all for cutting us off just about the time our judg- 
ment is worth anything. I lay the great prevalence of inattention to 
business, lack of thoroughness in education, deflection of the moral 
sense, the decline of religion, the prevalence of cheap amusement, to 
the fact that such newspaper headlines as ‘“‘ The Dead Line at Fifty” 
are tolerated. 


The Young are Naturally Thoughtless, their ideas of progress are 
very flimsy. It is the man or woman who has seen how things come 
out who can tell you what to do and how to doit. With what joy do 
we discover an old-time workman who can give time and conscience 
and true intelligence to his work. What does this mean? It only 
means that we have lost something very important, very vital, by 
cringing to the young and their crass methods—their foolish philos- 
ophy that “everything goes.” For the last half century we have 
been absorbed in the duty of the parent to the child. We have been 
giving him the best we had. Look at the money we have earned, 
extorted and stolen for him; look at the colleges we have built for 
him; look at the “opportunities” we have made for him—but we 
pause here. Where are they? Have we not rather taken them away 
from him by too rapid development of resources, too generous wel- 
come of immigration, too easy facilities for learning? Do we not 
stand as a people exactly in the attitude of the too indulgent parent, 
having given too much and received in return the inevitable reward 
of the parent who makes of himself a willing sacrifice? I would that 
we might reinstate the wisdom of the elders, curb somewhat the 
confident sophistication of the young, bring forth once more the 
doctrine of duty to parents. Instead then of standing as we do, in 
an attitude of atonement for bringing the child into a vale of tears, 
we would stand as of old demanding our reward of respect, deference 
and affection for bestowing upon our children the precious gift of life. 
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Many times more effective than 
soap because it leaves no greasy 


film to attract more dirt. 
sides, it is hygienic. 


Be- 
For it 


removes even the unseen dirt 
in which germs breed and 


thrive. 
Old Dutch Cleanser to roughen i 
your hands. ; 


No caustic or acid in 


Shake a little on the floor. Only a few , 
moments’ scrubbing required to make ‘ 
it spotless, bright and sanitary. ? 





Many other uses 


and full directions 

on large sifter- A 
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‘The Housework Dress 


Designs by 
Mrs. Ralston 
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6442 —Graceful in line, and becoming to either a stout or a 
slender form, is the dress on the left, made with shoulder plaits at 
the back and front extending into the skirt, and button-trimmed. 
If made of violet and gray plaid gingham use plain-color violet 
collar and cuffs, with an over-collar of white organdy. Patterns 
(No. 6442) come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires eight yards and a half of 27-inch material. 


6450 — Serving the utilitarian purpose of an apron, without its 
obvious cover-over-dress appearance, the waist and tunic above— 
buttoned at the center front—make an attractive and useful slip-on 
garment for housework. Made of light woolen material, with a 
skirt to match, it would be a charming street dress. Patterns 
(No. 6450) come in seven sizes: 32 to 44 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires three yards and three-quarters of 44-inch material. 


6444 —Enchanting in its simplicity is this dress, made, of course, 
with seamless shoulders, as this kind of waist requires less sew- 
ing and is equally as comfortable as a waist with set-in sleeves. 
As pretty as it is practical is the diagonal closing of tne blouse. 
Patterns (No. 6444) for this dress—with five-gored skirt—come 
in seven sizes: 34 to 46 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
five yards and three-quarters of 36-inch material. 


6448—As a housework dress there are many points about the 
pretty one-piece frock on the left which the busy housekeeper will 
appreciate. As it buttons all the way down the front it may be 
opened flat for ironing, and the waist is made with shoulder plaits, 
which are becoming to either stout or slender figures. Patterns 
(No. 6448) come.in nine sizes: 34 to 50 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires five yards and a quarter of 44-inch material. 


6446 — Delightful in its very plainness is the dress on the right, 
made with a one-piece peasant blouse buttoned in back, and a 
five-gored skirt lengthened by a gathered flounce. If the dress is 
made of blue or pink chambray sheer lawn ruffles would make a 
dainty trimming. Patterns (No. 6446) come in six sizes: 32 to 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires four yards and a half 
of 44-inch material, and one yard and a quarter extra for ruffles. 





6442 6450 6444 


ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for these 

designs can be supplied at fifteen cents for each 
number, post-free. The amount of material required for 
the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 
Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal 
patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern and bust 
measure, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Depart- 
ment, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


Drawings by 
Augusta Reimer 
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Underwear, 
J 


please” 4 


There are six things 
about Carter’s that no 
woman can resist: 


A fineness and elegance 
of texture that no other 
underwear maker in the 
world has found the 


- secret of. 


Exquisite silk trim- 
ming, crocheted not 
stitched on the garment. 


A fabric so soft that 
it will not irritate the most 
delicate skin. 


A perfection of fit that 
is almost a new art in un- 
derwear making. 


A marvellous elasticity 
which makes it hold its 
shape perfectly as long as 
it is worn. 


A permanence of finish that 
the wash-tub will not destroy. 


These are Carter’s great qual- 
ities. Scarcely less appealing are 
a host of little points of comfort 
and beauty that are waiting for 
you to find them. 


Allgrades,silktocotton. Alsofor 
Infants and Children, and for Men. 


YOU MUST HAVE THIS 
SILK CORSAGE SACHET 


It is made from our new silk 
fabric, with silk crocheted trim- 
ming, and filled with a rare sachet 
powder imported exclusively for 
us. Makes a beautiful little gift. 
Sent for ten cents in stamps. 


Address Dept. A. 


Needham 


Will; 
The William Heights, 


Carter Co. 
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Are the Best Sellers Worth Reading? 


ventional answer to this question. But 

this answer will not stand the test of being 
confronted by the facts. When one recalls the 
list of novels which have secured the widest and 
most enduring popularity it will be found that 
this answer never had any relation to the facts. 
In our grandfathers’ time the Waverley Novels 
had a great vogue, and they are now in the 
hands of a new generation of readers who do 
not hang breathless on the plots, as did the 
young readers of the third decade of the last 
century, but who find “Rob Roy,” “Ivanhoe,” 
“Old Mortality,” ‘The Heart of Midlothian” 
and “Quentin Durward” rich in human inter- 
est. This year, the centenary of the birth of 
Thackeray, has brought to light the deep and 
lasting hold of “Vanity Fair” and “The New- 
comes” on the affection of the English-speaking 
peoples; and 1912 will see the English and the 
American worlds a unit in acclaiming the genius 
of Dickens. The publication of Victor Hugo’s 


A EMPHATIC “No” is the easy.and con- 


By Hamilton W. Mabie 


movement and strong workmanship of “‘The 
Awakening of Helena Richie,” of the charm of 
manner of “‘ Lady Baltimore,”’ of the tragic energy 
of “The House of Mirth.” Evidently the “big 
public” does not shut the door against strong, 
earnest, high-class stories if those stories deal 
with vital subjects in a vital spirit. The crux of 
the matter lies at this point: No story can be 
too good in literary quality for popular liking 
provided it deals with the fundamental passions, 
relations and experiences of men, not in a phil- 
osophical, scientific or academic manner, but 
freshly, vitally. The broader the scope of the 
human interests of a story the greater the chances 
of its ultimate popularity, always assuming that 
it be written in the vernacular and not in the 
dialects. 


Popularity Not a Test of Excellence 
O§ COURSE this is not the whole story; it is 
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only an attempt to show how misleading is 





“Les Misérables” in serial form was an event in 
current history, and the successive chapters were 
awaited by a host of readers with almost breathless interest. Balzac 
and George Sand are familiar names in all parts of the reading 
world; Cooper’s stories are as well known to the boys in German 
villages as to the army of ‘‘Seton Indians” in this country. There 
must be a host of men and women who remember how completely 
they fell under the spell of “Jane Eyre,” and were carried out of 
themselves by “‘The Mill on the Floss.” In their time these stories 
were all ‘‘ best sellers,” and many of them are still read with avidity 
by hosts of people. It is evident that popularity does not necessarily 
carry with it the implication of inferiority. 


“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and Others 


HERE are other “best sellers” not in the first rank of literary 

excellence which are not unworthy, by reason of intellectual 
integrity and seriousness of purpose, to find permanent place in the 
libraries. Probably the ‘“‘best seller” in the history of fiction is 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” a story which carried to the ends of the earth 
the fact that there was literature in this country, and which has been 
translated into so many languages that it has reached practically 
the reading people of the world. Whatever may be the defects of 
Mrs. Stowe’s novel from the point of view of art no one will speak of 
it as a frivolous and light-minded tale put together to meet the 
demand of the market. Nor will any one make these charges against 
Mrs. Ward’s “‘ Robert Elsmere,” which was eagerly read by multi- 
tudes twenty years ago. 

Those who are quick to note signs of degeneracy will find small 
comfort if they compare the popular novels of what may be called 
the local past with their successors in popular favor today. Early in 
the last century “Charlotte Temple” was wept over by a host of 
people who did not see how pretentious and hollow was its pathos 
and how deadly dull its sentimentality. A generation later Poe 
punctured the inflated style of “‘Norman Lester”’; still later, about 
the middle of the last century, tears fell in showers over ‘“‘Queechy,” 
“The Wide, Wide World” and ‘‘The Lamplighter”; in the seventies 
Mrs. Ann §S. Stephens and Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth were pouring 
out a tide of commonplace fiction on an innocent public; and ‘‘St. 
Elmo” and “ Beulah,” with their hollow passion and sham splendor 
of style, were welcomed as great and original works of art. It must 
be said that these stories were all moral so far as sex relations were 
concerned, and that some of the “‘best sellers’? of today ought to 
have printed under their titles, as Lowell suggested with regard to 
certain other books, “‘ Entertainment for Man and Beast”’; but so 
far as vitality, simplicity and interest are concerned, many “‘ best 
sellers” of today of the second class are far and away better and 
more wholesome stories than their predecessors. 


Class Suffrage and Universal Suffrage 


CANDID examination of the records of popular novels brings 

out the fact that, while at the beginning of the life of a story 
popularity may mean nothing but a sudden and short-lived noto- 
riety, persistence of popularity means that the stuff of life is in the 
story. There are charming tales which have always commanded the 
interest of the few, and the fame of which rests securely on what may 
be called ‘‘class suffrage’’; but the stories that are packed with life 
and are placed on the accessible shelves of the libraries have been 
selected by universal suffrage. In this class belong “Ivanhoe,” 
“Vanity Fair,”’ ‘‘ David Copperfield,” “‘ Adam Bede,” “‘ Péce Goriot,” 
“Les Misérables,” “‘Anna Karénina,” ‘The Three Musketeers,” 
“The Scarlet Letter.” To this class will probably belong in the 
future “‘ Treasure Island,” “Plain Tales from the Hills,” ‘ Peg 
Woffington,” “Far From the Madding Crowd,’’ “ Barchester 
Towers,’ “With Flute and Violin,” “ Marse Chan,” “Old Creole 
Days” and “The Rise of Silas Lapham.’ These have been and 
still are stories of great popularity. 


What Makes a Story Popular 


T WILL be noticed that the “‘ Portrait of a Lady,” ‘‘The Egoist,” 

“The Country of the Pointed Firs” and “Pride and Prejudice” 
are not included in this list. These stories and other tales of fine 
quality and of lasting reputation belong to the class of “‘steady 
sellers,” which includes many of the best books in the world. Pater’s 
“Marius the Epicurean” at one end of the line and Borrow’s 
“‘Lavengro” at the other are books in which the largest reading 
public takes no interest. They appeal, both in subject and in 
matter, to a class of readers who find delight in the outdoor atmos- 
phere of Borrow and the cultivated and sensitive feeling and work- 
manship of Pater; and these books, and books of greater ability 
which become “‘ best sellers,”’ bring out the limitations of what may 
be called the quick, popular judgment. It is often said that a book 
of high quality of. art is, by that very quality, shut off from large 
popularity; and that this exclusion extends to all stories of deep 
seriousness and integrity of workmanship. The list of popular 
books already given shows how far from the truth this often-repeated 
statement is. Thoroughgoing fidelity to the facts of life, uncompro- 
mising adherence’to conviction, and the most delicate art do not 
stand in the way of the popular success of a novel. 

An examination of the lists of “best sellers” of recent years shows 
the presence of novels of the imaginative and poetic quality of “‘ The 
Choir Invisible,” of the subtlety of motive of “The Wheel of Life,” 
of the conscientious thoroughness of “The Undercurrent,” of the 
sheer intellectual force of “‘The Divine Fire,” of the deep ethical 
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the cant about popularity. Popularity, it must 
be remembered, has never been popular with the 
unpopular. There is, perhaps, greater need of emphasizing the fallacy 
of the opinion widely held that popularity is a test of excellence. Asa 
matter of fact it is a test of nothing save the fact that a good many 
people are reading the same book at the same time. It may be the 
strongest novel of the decade or the cheapest novel of the hour, 
the work of a man of genius or of a manufacturer of fiction for the 
spring and fall trade; the fact that it has a great sale does not count 
one way or the other. 

The element of advertising has much to do with the success of 
many stories, though it has little or nothing to do with authori- 
tative opinion regarding them. There are many “steady sellers” 
which are never formally advertised; they are read by a con- 
stituency which constantly recruits readers by its enthusiasm. 
Nothing so fortunate can happen to a book from the publisher’s 
point of view as that kind and degree of interest which prompts 
readers to urge their friends to read it. When a book makes 
friends who are eager to make their friends acquainted with it 
permanent prosperity is within sight; and this is the happy fortune 
of many good books. 

On the other hand, the successful use of stimulants in quickening 
the circulation of a book that seems to be capturing the “‘ popular 
fancy” must not be overlooked. Many books of very slight merit 
are pushed so far and so hard that the only way to get rid of them 
seems to be to read them. When the words “Have you read 
‘The Hour of Doom’?” encompass you on all sides you are likely 
to succumb to that cumulative influence of repetition which is the 
secret of successful advertising. Many of the “best sellers” are 
pushed into that class by sheer energy, and their success registers 
not the taste of the public but its failure to resist importunities so 
pressing that they finally exhaust the will power of the victim. 
Many novels are read in moments of despair and then given to 
innocent local libraries! 

On the list of the “best sellers” for the past five or six years 
these stories appear among others: 


Some REcENT “‘BEst SELLERS”’ 


Molly Make Believe The Rosary 

The Spoilers The Shuttle 

The Prodigal Son The Firing Line 

Coniston Fair Margaret 

White Mice Awakening of Helena Richie 


The Clansman 
The Undercurrent 
Pam Decides 


The Malefactor 

The Millionaire Baby 
The Garden of Allah 
The Inner Shrine Beverly of Graustark 
The Sea Wolf The Lady of the Decoration 
The House of a Thousand Candles Sir Nigel: 

The Weavers Old Wives for New 
Sandy Satan Sanderson 

The Divine Fire The Jungle 

Conquest of Canaan The Masquerader 
My Friend the Chauffeur Lady Baltimore 
House of Mirth Rose o’ the River 
Rose of the World Tides of Barnegat 


The Real, the Good and the Bad 


HE good, the bad and the indifferent grow together in this list like 

the tares and the wheat in the parable. There are half a dozen 
real novels of which more than one, it may be suspected, will be 
selected later as additions to the Library of American Fiction; there 
are seven or eight good, entertaining stories of a wholesome kind; 
there are four or five storics of no lasting value, but of a pleasant 
flavor, a passing charm; and there are fourteen or fifteen which bear 
well-known trademarks and are to be classed with what are known 
in business parlance as spring or autumn “‘offerings.”” In many of 
these stories there is no harmif it is clearly understood that they are 
books which have been made for a season, and have no more rela- 
tion to literature than, for matters of health, a golf course has to a 
patent medicine. 

There is no real reason, aside from the demands of business, why 
books of this class should appear in such numbers; there are enough 
good, honest, readable stories of current interest in this list to assist 
people in the sanguinary occupation of killing time—a popular form 
of suicide. It is comforting to find on this list only three or four 
demoralizing books: books of bitter feeling, lowered standards of 
action, relaxed social and ethical relations. ‘Dull but decent” 
may be written on some of them; ‘“Faint-hearted seekers after 
immorality” might be written over others: one would really have 
more respect for these spotted tales if they were bravely and 
frankly bad. 

The gist of the whole matter may be put in a few simple state- 
ments like these: 

It is not true that excellence precludes popularity; 

It is not true that popularity implies excellence; 

It is true that popularity follows vital rather than technical 
excellence; 

It is true that all the greatest novels have been or are steady 
sellers, and many of them have been “‘ best sellers’’; 

It is true that the “best sellers” include. a vast amount of 
manufactured fiction; 

It is true that being a “best seller” gives no clew to the quality of 
a novel or to its permanent value; 

It is true that afew “best sellers” are among the best examples of 
fiction; many of them readable stories; more of them cheap, imitative 
and worthless; afew of them vulgar or immoral. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for November, 1911 





















































Youth is the 


knowledge-getting 
age—the period of 


mental as well as 
physical development. 


Encourage the 
love of knowledge in 
your boy or girl by mak- 
ing study-time and 
reading-time hours of 
deep delight. 


The Globe=Wernicke 
Bookcase and Writ- 


ing-Desk Combination, 
as illustrated above, is a 
practical individual li- 
brary for youth or adult 
that will inspire habits of 
neatness and order and stimu- 
late the love of good books. 


GlobeWernicke 


Bookcases 


are made in many styles 
and finishes to match 
furniture and furnishings. 
Additional units can be added 
as books increase, and can be 
arranged in different combina- 
tions to suit varying wall spaces. 
The name Globe Weenicke is a 
mark of quality that insures you 
fair prices—lasting satisfaction. 


Sold by 1500 authorized 
agencies or shipped on approv- 
al, freight prepaid, where not 
represented. 


The Blue Book of Fiction 


is a comprehensive list of good, 
wholesome novels, published in 
English, selected from the world’s 
greatest writers of fiction, by Ham- 
ilton Wright Mabie. 

It is the only complete work of 
its kind published. A copy of it 
will be mailed you free, on request, 
with the Glube“Wernicke Bookcase Cat- 
alogue containing many charming 
suggestions for individual and home 
libraries. Address Dept. A. 


The Globc“Wernicke Co, 


Cincinnati 
Branch Stores: 

New York, 380-382 Broadway 
Boston, 91-93 Federal St. 
Philadelphia, 1012-1014 Chestnut St. 
Chicago, 231-235 Wabash Ave. 
Washington, 1218-1220 F St., N.W. 
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Piano Questions 


Answered by Josef Hofmann 


Learning Piano Without a Teacher 


Circumstances make it necessary for me to 
continue my piano studies for some time 
without instruction. I have ‘finished Czerny’s 
opus 409 and have studied Bach’s “Two-Part 
Inventions.” What do you think I should 
study next? MABEL. 

Self-constructed scales in all major and 
minor tonalities, also the corresponding arpeg- 
gios. The first pages of the first book of Kullak’s 
Octave School; Sternberg’s Etudes, opus 66, of 
which you should carefully study the preface. 
These will suffice for your technic. Study the 
Sonata in F, by Mozart, and some modern 
pieces of medium difficulty by Schytté, Philipp 
Scharwenka, Moszkowski, Whelpley, Whiting 
(Fileuse) and the easier pieces by MacDowell. 


How Compositions are Designated 


What is the meaning of ‘‘Op. 48, No. 12,” at 
the beginning of a composition? Also what 
does this mean? J. A.M. 





“Op. No. 12,” means that this work 
(opus is od Latin for “work”) is the forty- 
eighth work the composer has published, and 
that it contains a set of twelve or more pieces 
of which the one you mention is the twelfth. 
Your second question is unanswerable because 
your quotation is incomplete. 


Where Complexity is Not Justified 


Kindly tell me if the following music is 
S. B. W. 


correctly written. 





The composition is too simple to warrant a 
measure division of such complexity as you have 
employed. I advise you to keep:it in } time, 
and I have changed your way of writing (as you 
will see below) to show you how to do it. 


$4 
fae 


An Abbreviated Form of Writing 


How should the measures given below be 
F. M. M. 





performed? 


qe 
oe ree = 


a 
= 





This manner of writing (first example left 
hand and second example right hand) means 
that the chord and the single note should 
be alternated until the time indicated by the 
ncte value (here three quarters) has been 
filled. The beam over the notes indicates the 
frequency or speed of the alternations. Thus 
in example one you will have to play two left- 
hand notes to each of the right hand, while 
in example two there will have to be four in 
the right hand to each of the left hand. 


Composer’s Intention was Changed 


Please explain the time signature in this 
selection from Schubert’s Impromptu, opus 90, 
No. 3. I. M. 


























The Impromptu 


You need a better edition. 
is written in G; its transposition to G flat isa 


modern improvement (?) 
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Listening to Your Own Playing 


How can I cultivate my musical ear? I am 
studying the piano but cannot always tell when 
I strike a wrong note. GRACE. 

By saying that you ‘‘cannot” hear the false 
notes you play you commit a very common 
error. Let some one else play the same false 
notes and you will hear them at once, because 
you will “listen”? to the playing of another 
person. Learn to listen to your own playing; 
see that it satisfies your own ear first before 
you Offer it to other people’s ears. 


A Slur or a Tie? 


In the following excerpts from MacDowell’s 
‘*Clair de Lune,’”’ where the grace notes occur 
on the third beat of the measure, is the little 
line underneath meant for a slur or a tie? 

Mary Lucy. 








The curved line can be called a tie only when 
it connects two consecutive notes that are abso- 
lutely alike in pitch. In this case, however, the 
C sharp moves away to D and then returns to 
C sharp; the curved line is, therefore, a slur, 
and not a tie. 


A Puzzling Question in Time 


Please explain the time in this measure: 
DL. R.A, 


> > > 





The time of the piece is, as you state, 2, 
which is equivalent to three quarters, of which 
each is subdivided into three eighths. If you 
count the three quarters of each measure (in- 
stead of counting each individual eighth), and 
you arrive at this measure, play a trifle faster 
so that fewer notes can be placed in each 
quarter. The quarter beats must not change 
in speed. If four people sit upon a bench built 
for three they will have to sit a little closer 
together. The bench does not change. 


When a Circle Appears Over a Note 


What is the meaning of the small notes 
written in parentheses with the little circle 
above them in the Bach Two-Part Inventions? 


NEVADA. 
° Ob 
—— — hast 


In my edition these circles and one ol 
do not occur. Inasmuch, however, as the left 
hand has sometimes to play the same note at 
the same time, and as, on the piano, it is 
sufficient if one hand plays them, the meaning 
of these signs is probably that the right hand 
may omit them, though not in such a way as 
if the phrase closed with the preceding note. 





Why Small Notes are Used in Duets 


In playing piano duets I have often seen a 
passage printed in one part in ordinary-sized 
notes and the same passage in the other part in 
very small notes. Is this to be played by both 
or only by the person having the full-sized notes 
in his part? Limon. 

The small notes are merely to keep you in- 
formed of that which your fellow-player has to 
play while you pause. This is done to facilitate 
your reéntering. 


Memorizing is a Good Training 


Is anything gained by a teacher insisting 
that her pupils memorize all their technical 
studies? ©. P. A. 


The memory is a matter which cannot be 
developed too early, and, as technical studies 
are usually made up of definite and constantly 
recurring designs, the memorizing of them isa 
splendid preliminary training of the memory. 
It may be overdone, as may everything, but 
on the whole I am under the impression that 
your teacher knew what she was about. 


The Meaning of “Ossia” 


What is the meaning of the word “ossia”’ 
when used as in this excerpt from Liszt’s 
“Hungarian Rhapsody’? J. Ws 


ossia 
BOA. ccvccscce 


eee eee eesee esses eesessses 





The word “‘ ossia’”’ means ‘‘also”’ or “‘either,”’ 
and indicates that, instead of the notes on the 
regular staff, you may play those on the staff 
marked ‘‘ossia.”’ Generally this is a simplifica- 
tion and hence easier to play, although in some 
cases they contain an elaboration. 


A Full Measure That Looks Incomplete 


How should this measure of Grieg’s “To 
Spring’”’ be played? The time in the left hand 
seems to be incomplete. EARNEST. 








iv 2? —$. = = 
——— 








The time is not incomplete; you only forgot 
the figure ‘“‘2”’ over the last two notes in the 
left hand. This figure indicates that the 
second half of this measure is to be subdivided 
by two, not by three, as the regular division 
would be. Thus the two notes occupy as 
much time as three would do in the right 
hand. They are, therefore, broader and you 
will give them this breadth by playing the 
D sharp of the left hand midway between the 
fifth and sixth quarters of the right hand; but 
do not separate these last two quarters unduly 
by introducing a melody note between them. 


A Point in Interpretation 


How shall I play this passage from Men- 
delssohn’s ‘“‘ Rondo Capriccio ”’? A. G. Ff. 


Sa 





I should recommend that it be rare thus: 


Oi A 2 
Ped. oo 


What “C” Clef Really Means 


Please explain exactly what is meant by the 
C clef. A, ee LL. 


In olden times it was thought best to make 
the staff movable so that its lines and spaces 
would comprise as nearly as possible the com- 
pass of the different human voices. As the 
soprano rarely goes below middle C the clef— 
which had a variety of forms in the course of 
time—was placed upon the first line. Thus the 
first line became middle C in the soprano clef. 
In a like manner the alto clef standing on the 
third line made the third line middle C, while 
the tenor clef standing on the fourth line made 

the fourth line middle ¢ 





without a purpose. It is, 
furthermore, written in ; 
time alla breve, and not in 
four halves, as indicated 
by the signature in your 
copy. I never saw this 
form of signature before, 
but must assume that it 
means four halves (4). 
Beware of editions that 
are not published by rep- 
utable houses. I recom- 
mend for Schubert’s piano 
works the edition by Cotta 





to questions already printed cannot be repeated. 
question of the number of hours to practice daily; he has given lists of compositions or books F clef. The old clefs, how- 
for beginners; he has several times answered questions as to the best methods to facilitate : 
memorizing, sight reading, the playing of octaves; correct fingering or pedaling; the age at 
which to begin piano playing. And it should be remembered that he cannot, obviously, express 
opinions of pianos or pianists, nor, under any circumstances, answer Questions by mail. Any 
questions not already answered by him, dealing with piano study, he will be glad to receive if 
directed to Josef Hofmann, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


ASKING QUESTIONS OF MR. HOFMANN 


R. HOFMANN will, during the coming year, continue to answer any questions that piano 
students may wish to ask of him. These facts, however, should be borne in mind: Answers 
Mr. Hofmann has said all he can say on the 


Since it always named the 
line on which it stood as 
middle C it was called the 
C clef, just as we now 
understand the so-called 
treble clef to be the G clef, 
and the bass clef to be the 


ever, are now almost en- 
tirely abandoned. Only 
the viola retains the alto 
clef and the violoncello 
and bassoon, in places, 
the tenor clef. It is used 
for the higher notes. 








in Stuttgart. 








the five 
centuries 
marking the 
| evolution of 
| the piano, no 
Iname has 
made so great 
an impress, or 
has signified 
so much inthe 
creation of the 
piano—the 
perfect instru- 
ment of music 
of modern 
times—as 
the name 
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STEINWAY 


To own a Stein- 
way 1s to possess 
the best. 


The 


Steinway 
Miniature 


A grand piano in small 
compass. Made to retain 
all the essentials of a true 
grand. 


Price, in Ebonized Case, $800. 
In Mahogany Case, $900. 


The name of the Steinway dealer 
nearest you, together with illus- 
trated literature, will be sent upon 
request and mention of this 
magazine. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 
107 and 109 East 14th Street 
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Flossie Fisher’s Funnies 
Flossie Prepares for Thanksgiving Day 


t steve ny and her friends thought it 
would be lots of fun to prepare their 
Thanksgiving dinner all by themselves— 
and to have just what they wanted too. 
I have not room on this page to picture 
all the wonderful things they cooked and 
baked, so you will have to imagine them 
for yourselves. 

I hope all the boys and girls who read 
THE JOURNAL will write and send to me 
stories about Flossie’s Thanksgiving. You 


By Helene Nyce 


need not follow the pictures, in writing, 
unless you choose; be as original as you 
like. 

If you want me to reply to your stories 
be sure to inclose with them a stamped, 
addressed envelope. Many children send 
an addressed envelope but no stamp, 
others send a stamped envelope but 
neglect the address. In neither case can I 
answer the letters. Be careful, also, to 
write clearly your name and full address. 


Flossie will give thirty prizes of one 
dollar each for the best stories, and for the 
next best stories twenty names will be 
placed on the Roll of Honor. Send your 
stories not later than November 10 to 

Miss HELENE NycE 
In CARE OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 





NOTE—In the next number of The Journal (for 
December) Flossie will tell about her Christmas stocking. 


iby ih 


YOUR STORIES ARE 
IMPROVING 


Y DEAR GIRLS AND BOYS: Your 

Stories are certainly improving. A 
few days ago I had a letter from one of 
THE JOURNAL girls. In reply to mine 
begging her not to be discouraged she 
wrote: ‘‘I am not discouraged. The 
oftener I fail the more determined I am 
to win.’’ That is a girl after my own 
heart. But there are hundreds of girls— 
and boys too—who write in the same 
spirit. 

Be sure to remember your stamped, 
addressed envelope. Foreign stamps 
should be.sent loose, that I may redeem 
them. And be sure to write again. 

The stories that will be considered in 
this month’s competition should reach me 
by November 10. Address 


Miss HELENE Nyce 
In CarE OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 





PRIZE WINNERS FOR AUGUST 


Antoinette Koenig, azed 5 years 
California 
Ruth and Sylvia Holton, aged 5 years 
assachusetts 
Lawrence B. Reed, aged 6 years 
Massachusetts 
James E. Edmonds, Jr., azed 7 years 
Louisiana 
Otto Matthiesson, aged 9 years 
New York 
Rena Tibbetts and Flora Smith, 
aged 9 and 14 years 
Maine 
Buller Hubbell, azed 10 years 
nada 
Jamie J. Martin, azed 10 years 
Florida 
Kathryn Burgoon, aged 10 years 
Panama 
Edna Naéel, aged 11 years 
Wisconsin 
Marion Banta, aged 11 years 
New Jersey 
Kathleen Netherway, aged 12 years 
England 
Edna L. Habermehl, aged 12 years 
Pennsylvania 
Adele Jones, aged 12 years 
New Jersey 
Anna Creighton, aged 13 years 
Canada 
Fannie Brodofsky 
Louisiana 
Rena R. Rice, aged 13 years 
Massachusetts 
Janet Robson 
Michigan 
Gladys G. Telfer, azed 14 years 
Connecticut 
Thusnelde A. A. H. Zeller, azed 14 years 
New York 
Margaret E. Boyle 
Maryland 
Alice Kurth, aged 14 years 
lowa 
Joshua Dudley, aged 14 years 
Colorado 
Ona Sang 
Ohio 
Queenie McConnell, aked 14 years 
Canada 
Mary Todd Andrews, aged 15 years 
Maryland 
Watson Dabis, aed 15 years 
Washington 
Daisy Gordon 
Germany 
Charles Bryant 
Missouri 
Alexandrina Meyer, aged 1442 vears 
Bermuda 








ROLL OF HONOR FOR AUGUST 


Howard Stevenson, aged 10 years 
South Dakota 
Rachel Heath 
New Hampshire 
Emily Woods, aged 10 years 
Massachusetts 
Eleanor M. Case 
New Jersey 
Mary Fitzhugh, aged 11 years 
Kansas 
Ralph Snyder 
New York 
Vernon P. Williams, aged 12 years 
Minnesota 
Annie T. Evans 
Virginia 
Ruth M. Smith, aged 12 years 
Oregon 
Norris E. McKenney 
Colorado 
Nettie Hartley, aged 12 years 
Indiana 
Stanton S. Bailey 
Connecticut 
Verlie Fowler, aged 12 years 
British Columbia 
Esther Swayze 
New York 
Aileen M. Hanna, aged 12 years 
Canada 
Eleanor A. Dugan 
Massachusetts 
Mona Chambers, aged 12 years 
Nebraska 
Ida C. E. Schlieman 
California 
Edna Schnieder, aged 14 years 
New York 
Kathleen Ware Hill 
California 
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taking as a substitute for the Christmas tree the touchingly 

suggestive symbol of the Christmas crib, or representation in 
miniature of the Nativity group. The custom of setting up these 
cribs in churches and houses from Christmas Eve over Twelfth 
Night already exists to some extent, and the practice is worthy of 
further extension. The mere description of this charming old 
custom in Thomas Allibone Janvier’s delightful book, “Christmas 
Kalends of Provence, and Some Other Provengal Festivals,’ sets 
the imagination working; and to see a Christmas crib for the first 
time begets in the beholder an instant desire to have one at home. 
This leads to the hope that as the practice becomes better known it 
will meet with general acceptance and become widely adopted. 

All of us like to make something, and the attempt to create beauty 
is a primal instinct. This natural impulse will be gratified in the 
fashioning of a Christmas crib, as every reader of THE JOURNAL may 
readily prove to his or her satisfaction. In Quebec beautiful little 
manger figures can be bought, and in this country the Italian church 
stores supply interesting groups of peasants bearing as gifts geese, 
fishes and cheeses. It is also quite possible to contrive a crib with 
your own ingenuity. To do this successfully, however, it is well to 
study, by means of illustrations, the arrangements and accessories 
of old paintings treating of the birth of Christ, after which all you 
need to do is to take a tour now and then among the toy shops 
and the favor counters at the confectioners’, and keep your eyes 
open. The pursuit will be fascinating and the result astonishingly 
satisfying. 


“Te very heart of the season’s joyousness can be reached by 


NE crib that I helped to make resembles an open shed with a 

sloping roof thatched with straw such as bottles are packed in. 
It stands twenty-two inches high in front and seventeen inches in 
the back, and rests on four corner posts which.are steadied on their 
outer sides by two heavy flat blocks, eighteen inches long, which run 
from front to back at the base. The open sides of the shed are draped 
with Southern gray moss, and from the center of the roof hangs a 
shining star which was cut by the village tinsmith. The little Child 
Christ, brought from Quebec, lies below the star on a handful of hay. 
At the rear a well-carved ox and ass from the Russian store bend 
in worship. 

On one side kneels Mary, dressed in delicate blue and white, Mrs. 
Anna Brownell Jameson’s ‘‘ Legends of the Madonna”’ having sup- 
plied us with the proper colors to indicate purity and faithfulness. 
A lily stands beside the Virgin, and a dove is suspended over her 
head. On the other side of the Child stands Joseph dressed in brown, 
bearing his lily-crowned staff (a skewer neatly capped by a lily-of- 
the-valley brooch bought for ten cents). Still farther in the rear are 
poultry and pigeons, a hamper of carpenter’s tools and a pack 
saddle. The hamper was improvised from the shorter end of a 
Porto Rico cigarette-case by rolling the edge of the fiber back on 
itself. The tools are artisans’ emblem watch-charms and quite 
perfect. There are also a tiny clay model of a hand -mill brought 
from Jerusalem, for grinding grain, and a miniature water-jar—a 
gift—from Nazareth. Near the front of the open shed three angels 
are suspended by invisible wires, and a small flock of sheep, minded 
by a dog, is advancing toward the Child. 

On the left are grouped three shepherds with crooks, and carrying 
baskets holding their offerings of bread, fruit and doves. A lamb 
has been thrust into the breast of the foremost shepherd’s cloak, its 
head showing. The shepherds are dressed in brown wool skins 
found at a harness shop. On the right are standing the three Kings, 
who, with the camels and their drivers, close the circle. The Kings 
wear robes of gorgeous brocade and look right regal.. They also are 
bringing gifts. Kneeling angels are stationed at the front posts of 
the shed guarding the Child Christ, and upon the heavy blocks 
forming the base of the shed large flat rocks are piled, suggesting a 
grotto. To gain the best effect two little candles are lit and placed 
directly before the Child, and the inside shutters of the room in 
which the crib stands are closed. The result is magical, and grown-ups 
as well as children ask to see it lighted more than once. 

Seventy-seven persons came to sce this crib last year—young 
and old, of various nationalities—and all expressed great apprecia- 
tion. It is proposed to extend the scene in the coming season so 
as to include the crowded Inn. 


NOTHER crib, suggested by the one just described, has been 
developed along different lines, following LeRolle’s painting of 
“The Arrival of the Shepherds” closely enough to be recognized. A 
deep wooden box laid on its side represents the legendary grotto, 
the roof appearing to be supported by rough props left just as they 
were cut from a roadside bush. At one side stand the shepherds, 
holding one another by arm or shoulder as they peer into the interior 
past the nearest post. 

Far in, where the light is faint, sit Mary and Joseph on a mound of 
hay. The ass, on the opposite side from the little knot of shepherds, 
appears to be drinking. With the exception of the ass all the figures 
were made at home of a composition plaster, the children doing their 
part. A sunken, narrow box was nailed across the front to hold a 
row of candles for footlights. 

This crib, too, is very striking. Indeed, in the old days it was a 
matter of pleasant rivalry for each family to strive to make the 
prettiest crib; lichens, mosses, sparkling stones, bright colors in the 
costumes, all were introduced; and during the holidays neighbors 
called upon each other to admire and to get suggestions for the 
coming year. Even if our forests did not demand conservation it is 
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manifest that a Christmas tree does not begin to have within itself 
the possibilities which are found to be inherent in this crib idea for 
developing the imagination and fostering a sense of the holiness of 
the Christmas festival. 

The custom of building a Christmas crib originated with Saint 
Francis of Assisi, A. D. 1223, and it has held a warm place in the 
affections of Catholic communities all over the world for three 
hundred years. The material of which the figures are made may be 
paper, clay, plaster, cork, wood or wax. In the past artists designed 
cribs for royal or ducal houses, choice examples being preserved to 
our time in the chief museums of the Old World. 


VEN of greater interest than these aristocratic and ornate cribs 

are the “folk” cribs, if they may be so termed, where shepherds 
offer the dainties and every-day fare common to the locality, calling 
to mind in this respect the Adoration scenes of the ancient Mystery 
Plays. The shepherd actors of Old England, keenly conscious of 
their wind-swept hillsides, made a characteristic offering of a warm 
hood, a pair of mittens and a flagon. Those of the Piedmont region 
brought milk and fresh butter. On the Mexican border the favorite 
gifts appear to have been linen for baby clothes, honey, tamales or 
highly spiced maize, a basket of flowers, a cloak, and even a teetotum 
to amuse the Child as it had the giver for hours together. 

In Sicily, to return to the crib, the shepherds are represented as 
coming donkey-back over the mountain trails with wine and cheese. 
In Provence groups of men, and women as well, fetch hearth-cakes, 
codfish, chickens, baskets of eggs and ropes of garlic, accompanied, 
very possibly, by a miller carrying across his saddle-bow a sack of 
flour for the Holy Family. To make all look natural and right it was 
quite common to introduce bystanders in a familiar landscape; just 
as an Old Master might paint Bethlehem with the high-pitched roofs 
customary in his country, or, without sense of being at fault, dress 
the Kings in the costume of his own land and period; for the essence 
of the fact commemorated was so intensely embraced by the play- 
wrights, painters and village craftsmen in those old days as to banish 
all scruple as to antiquarian exactness of detail. To them it was 
Emmanuel (God with us) with us; and the shepherds and magi 
were straightway identified with the field laborers and the nobles 
about them, and took on their semblance accordingly. 

In Italy women are shown near a fountain bearing water-jars or 
baskets of oranges on their heads. In Provence windmills cap the toy 
hillsides, knife-grinders and musicians abound as in real life, and 
women seem to be walking and spinning, distaff in hand. Again, 
in Spain, we read of there being toreadors, dancers, hawkers of roast 
chestnuts or sweets, and turkey-sellers driving their flocks to the 
Christmas market. 

Fernan Caballero, quoted in “‘The Book of Christmas,” tells, too, 
of the background showing a donkey laden with firewood crossing 
a bridge; a smuggler in slouch hat and cloak lurking with his load 
of tobacco behind a paper rock, thus leaving the highway free for 
the three Kings on their journey; and of the shepherds dancing by 
a fire kindled to warm the Holy Child. 

Janvier says truly that something of the tender beauty of the 
scene it would body forth creeps into the Christmas crib and calls 
into being an answering devotion from the beholders. In Spain 
children not infrequently sing couplets before the crib in honor of 
the Babe of Bethlehem. In remote parts of the Erzebirge, German 
herdsmen still, as in the Middle Ages, play their horns Christmas 
Eve before the cribs of the hamlet. In Southern France, where the 
usage is so deeply rooted, poets and musicians have been set dream- 
ing, and a whole cycle of noels has grown up, the legendary characters 
being reproduced in the crib: one of these is an old blind man led in 
to have his sight restored by the Child’s touch; there are also three 
gipsies crouching near the Inn to seize the Infant, a young mother 
compassionately bringing her own little one’s cradle, and the Inn- 
keeper coming with his lantern, or looking from the window, to 
learn the cause of the commotion. 


‘ o cribs quite naturally grow in size from year to year, and 
repairs are called for from time to time. To meet this double 
need in all places where cribs are in general use outdoor markets are 
held, as in Munich, Marseilles and the City of Mexico, to which 
children flock in shoals. At the Munich sale separate parts of the 
wax figures may be bought: hands, feet or heads, as well as indi- 
vidual figures, and animals, palms and cypresses. This makes it 
possible for even the poorer children to gather together by degrees 
such pieces as they lack. 

Maximilian Krausz, writing of the Munich market in “‘ Moderne 
Kunst,” describes the children wandering about among the long 
rows of booths “‘on golden shoes,” their hearts swelling with rapture 
and longing; while to their enchanted fancy the little shriveled-up 
old women, with their blue chilled noses and shaky fingers, guard- 


ing the treasures, take on the appearance of marvelous radiant | 


beings; and the thought of mending Saint Joseph’s arm or adding 
a fine new ass or angel to the beloved crib at home fills them with 
unutterable bliss. 

In some French villages the church crib is arranged by the children 
of the parish. In Brazil not only private homes and churches are 
brightened, but the hallways of the public hospitals and asylums are 
also made cheerful and homelike by the same happy means. Indeed, 
at an orphanage near Boston, in our own country, the little girls 
are encouraged to earn so many straws daily by good conduct 
throughout the week before Christmas; then, when the crib is ready 
to be set up, each brings her contribution for the Babe to lie upon. 
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cheerful mind and clear 
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comes from its unequaled 
record of Comfort-Service. 
When you buy a mattress, ask 
for the evidence of what it has 
done. It is easy for the ‘‘just- 
as-goods’’ to tell you how they 
make ‘‘mattresses,’’ but they 
will not prove to you how they 
last—for they can’t. 
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FREE 
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think of their Ostermoors after five to 
fifty years of use. The Ostermoor is 
water-proof, vermin-proof, dust-proof 
—will not mat or grow lumpy. Four 
thousand downy layers of cotton are 
interwoven and pressed into a mattress 
of permanent 
resiliency. 
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TERE is a design for a fruit-bowl or a tray. 
For a bowl use it as a repeating motif. 


le that SET of fruit-plates with a basket decoration 

rht of of the kind shown above may be finished in one 
firing. The same motif may be applied to a bowl. 

Oster- In painting keep the colors fresh and crisp. 


HE above is a one-fire plate design which 

would go well with a bowl decorated with the 
basket design on the left. For a simple plate the 
border design alone might be used. 





































eans a 
1 clear 
duties. 


NOTHER effect- 

ive plate bor- 
der treatment is 
shown above. 
Peaches and white 
grapes suggest the 
color scheme of pink, 
yellow andgreen. A 
bowl in like colors is 
attractive. 
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N THE upper left hand is shown a plain, ‘‘ ready-made”? 

wooden tray, to which has been added a fruit and basket 
decoration. Just above is another simple tray of wood, which 
has been given individual color and design treatment. This 
design would apply very happily to china trays. 

The mahogany tray on the upper right and the one below 
with a willow rim are both made of shop products entirely, but 
special care was given in the selection of the prints for the 
centers. A piece of linen with a basket design in cross-stitch, 
or the same motif done with a wood block or stencil, would 
make a pleasing tray center. 
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ICKER basket motif for china or trays. 

In the handling of all these fruits a semi- 
naturalistic treatment has been observed, but 
the balance and the light and dark spotting 
have been as carefully thought out as though 
the fruits were to be expressed in the flat and 
abstract manner of the baskets. There is a i 
charm in this lightly suggested realism of fruit 2 





hip a mat- 
day check 

Money 
30 nights’ 
tal will do. 
or flowers which is doubly refreshing after . 
much purely abstract design work. But for 
the thickly handled, lawless, naturalistic work, 
so-called, there is still no place, and never has 
been rightly, and the student should not be 
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HE peach and basket design above may 
be used for a bowl decoration, or for jars, 
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= fruit cups, and the like. The colors—pink, 
permitted to become confused by the happy BS green and brown—should be repeated in 
compromise, Ls i bands at top and bottom of the pieces deco- 
St. New York It is hoped that these designs may be sug- 1 rated. This same motif may be reduced and 
Soe ies Lak, gestions for the worker who has need of mate- % applied to a plate, or the very simple design 
; rial for the Christmas studio work. Try to sIESERSCLESTRELTL: suggested above may be carried out on a set 
express in the painting that spirit of charm of plates to be used with articles having this 

which a quaint basket ever inspires. (Pace 37) 


basket decoration. Paint freely and crisply. 
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OMETIMES a candle- 

stick may be used nicely 
as a twilight lamp by supply- 
ing a fixture which consists of 
a porcelain tube —that holds 
oil—with a burner and small 
wick. A shade and holder 
may also be attached. . 








DD pieces of pot- 

tery, jardiniéres, 14431 
antique urns and 
baskets are being 
used nowadays for 
lamps, and most ef- 
fective are they, too, 
when fitted with a 
well to hold the oil 
and with a pretty, 
decorative shade. 





Selected by Marion Wire 


RTISTIC lighting for a house is 
not usually so easily accom- 
plished as other branches of decora- 
tion, unless the amount to be 
expended is not limited and especially 
made fixtures are within one’s 
means. Like pictures they seem to 
require personal selection. 

In the way of candlesticks the 
good antique patterns are always 
desirable, either for ornamental or 
practical use, and if original pieces 
are not obtainable there are any 
number of good copies now made by 
arts and crafts workers at reasonable 
prices. Those who are fortunate 
enough to possess a pair of old pewter 
candlesticks should not fail to give 
them a place of honor in the home. 

Antique brass, copper or quaint 
designs in pottery and Colonial pat- 
terns in wood are all attractive and 
appropriate in the way of small 
conveniences. 


14431 


l hae pattern No. 14431, which 
includes the three stencil designs illus- 
trated, can be supplied for fifteen cents. 
Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ 
Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giv- 
ing number of pattern, and inclosing the 
price to the Pattern Department, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadel phia. 
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IANO lamps are quite 

indispensable in a library 
or music-room where the light 
is needed at a certain angle, 
and a simple stand made of 
wood, with a stenciled shade 
of grasscloth, would please 
the most fastidious. 





14431 
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HE services of 

a tinsmith or a 
handy man at home 
will be required to 
make the oil-well, to 
which the regular- 
sized burner must be 
affixed. Itis then an 
easy matter to make 
a shade on a wire 
frame for it. 
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HE fascination which always surrounds a 

remnant box or table led to the selection of 
these few odd pieces of tapestry for house 
cushions, though there were hundreds more 
on sale from which to choose; and, judging 
from the number of purchasers who hovered 
over the assortment at the time, it was pretty 
safe to conclude that a goodly number of rooms 
would soon own new cushions. 

The patterns of the remnants, too, were 
delightfully bewildering in many handsome 
colors and qualities—in geometrical and floral 
patterns in one or two tones; or again with 
contrasting colors—surely something to please 
every one; and, better still, at most moderate 


prices, ranging from fifty cents upward. 


i THIS quaint, 
old-fashioned 
floral pattern there 
is a charming va- 
riety of color which 
might go well in a 
red, green or brown 
room as a com- 
panion to some plain 
cushions. The 
edges are faced with 
linen and left open 
to the line of stitch- 
ing which forms the 
cushion case. 

On the right is a 
very interesting 
sample of change- 
able material in 
green and golden 
brown, made up as 
a library couch 
cushion. It is alike 
on both sides, and 
is finished with plain 
seams and rounded 
corners. 
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By Marion Wire 


ELOURS and figured velvet are also 

very good materials to select for 
library couch cushions, and a note of rich 
dark green is harmonious in practically 
any room. 

The cushion on the left is a simple 
pattern in two-tone striped velours. The 
seam is covered with a band of uphol- 
sterer’s braid in green about an inch 
wide. This should be sewed down at 
both edges, and the corners of the cover 
must be rounded. On account of the 
weight of velours the back of the cover 
was made of green rep. 

The figured-velvet cover on the right is 
light in quality and alike on both sides. 
This is made box-fashion, mitered at the 
corners, and requires a cushion shaped 
the sameway. It is finished with just the 
plain seam. Sew up the side opening 
neatly instead of finishing it with snap 
fasteners. A most economical idea is to 
turn the cushion occasionally so that it 
will wear evenly. 


NOTE—Inquiries about these cushions will be 
answered by Miss Wire, who may be addressed in care 
of The Journal. Please inclose postage for reply. 


(Page 39) 
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UT let your eyes be your bargain guide in 
selecting from a mass of such remnants, 
and do not buy merely because the prices are 
soreasonable. Consider first where the cushion 
is to be used. If on a plain green couch, for 
instance, try to find a piece which has a pre- 
dominance of a similar shade of green in it— 
and of wide material which will be sufficient 
for both sides of a cushion. 

The green and yellow one illustrated has 
this advantage; and the pillow with tasseled 
ends, which is intended for carriage use, was 
also made from a piece of double-width mate- 
rial. The small pillow on the left is one of a 
pair, either for a couch or a carriage, and is 


finished with a fine cord. 
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OR the cushion 

above, which 
seems very suit- 
able for a bedroom 
couch, aremnant of 
material of soft, 
silky texture was 
used. There was 
only enough to make 
the top of a cover, 
so pongee, to match 
the background of 
the design, was sub- 
stituted with very 
good effect for the 
under side. 

The cushion on 
the left is made of 
rather heavy mate- 
rial in a graceful 
wreath design, and 
the lining is made of 
tan-colored sateen. 
The top piece is 
carried over about 
two inches on the 
under side. 





‘New Screens for Any Room 
By Nelly Snead Macdonald 
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N THE upper left-hand corner of this page is a 

bedroom screen designed for use in a room which 
has plain walls anda frieze of roses, with rose-figured 
draperies. The nursery screen next to it is covered 
with fine Japanese matting (burlap may be substi- 
tuted) and linen. The stenciling on this is so simple 
that it might be done by the older children. 

The bedroom screen above and the onein the upper 
center are covered, respectively, with blue denim and 
yellow pongee silk. The denim is particularly good 
for stenciling, and the silk is dainty for a girl’s room. 

The landscape screen is a novelty that is especially 
suitable for a dining-room in a country house. The 
veranda screen in the center is also new; the lower 
covering is of Craftsman canvas, while the upper part 
is a heavy linen of a lighter tone, which is stenciled 
in a color to match the lower half of the screen. 

The screen in the lower left-hand corner is decid- 
edly Japanese in treatment, and has the effect of 
shadowy vines silhouetted against the gray ground. 

A single-panel screen is useful for a doorway where 
there is much passing, as it shuts off the room as 
completely as would a folding screen, and does not 
take up asmuchroom. The fruit screen is intended 
for a dining-room. 
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HE designs for these effective screens may be 

easily carried out at home. The coverings used 
should be heavy enough to exclude the light; if not 
they should be lined with a heavier material. The 
stenciling should, if possible, be done before the 
material is mounted on the frame. 

The plain frames may be bought in stock sizes at 
any large department store, and the additional panels 
or subdivisions necessary may be added at home or 
by a carpenter; or, if preferred, the entire frame 
may be made to order by the carpenter. 

The frames may all be made of white pine or any 
other cheap wood, and either stained to harmonize 
with the covering of the screen or enameled white. 

No transfer patterns have been made for these 
designs, but for those who wish it the stencils may 
be had to order, cut from the stencil board and ready 
for use; therefore it will be understood that these 
stencils will be more expensive than the ordinary 
tissue-paper transfer patterns. 


NOTE — Miss Macdonald will be glad to furnish the address 
where the stencils may be obtained, and to answer inquiries in 
regard to them, provided a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. 
Inquiries should be sent to Miss Macdonald in care of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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The New Crépe-Paper 


By Winnifred Fales 
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Ice-Cups, Trinket Baskets and Boxes Covered With Paper Rope 


bamboo baskets and flower-holders displayed in the win- 


Mie a housekeeper has gazed longingly at the graceful 


dows of Oriental shops, and reluctantly passed on because 
of the prohibitive figures marked upon the price-tags. The new craft 
of paper-rope weaving is therefore sure of a welcome, since it 
makes possible the home production of baskets similar in.style and 
of equal durability, at but a fraction of the cost. Its appeal, how- 
ever, by no means will be restricted to the woman of moderate 
purse, for the sheer fascination of evolving original designs and 
working out new harmonies of line and contour causes the maker 
to prize beyond the costliest products of the Orient the piece of 
handiwork wherein her individual taste has found expression, while 





an added enjoyment is derived from the 
fact that rope-weaving requires but a 
tithe of the time consumed by the ordinary 
forms of basketry. 

The necessary materials are few and 
inexpensive: Paper rope and crépe paper 
to match; matboard, which is a light- 
weight cardboard; wire of two thick- 
nesses, gummed cloth tape, liquid glue, 
and, for some designs, a few quarter-inch 
wooden dowels. The glue and the dowels 
are to be found in hardware stores, and 
the other materials are obtainable at 
nearly all stationery and department 


stores. The rope, however, may be made at 


be required for each of the two main sections. The method of 


making the handle is as follows: 


Take four wires and wind around them spirally a two-inch strip 
of brown crépe paper folded along the middle. When within three 
inches of the lower end lay a second bundle of four wires against the 
first, so that the ends overlap about three inches, and continue 
the winding. Splice on the remaining wires in the same way. To 
increase the thickness of the handle wind a second time. Now find 
the exact center of the section, and fasten the handle to the lower 
part of the basket, on one side, with a piece of hank wire, also crépe- 
wound. Several inches to the right and left fasten it again, and 


bend the ends of the handle upward and 
cate section, and fasten it in the 
same manner to the opposite side 
of the basket. Then bring the two 
free ends together and join them 
with a single bunch of four wires 
bent into a curve, as illustrated in 
the finished basket. Wind this por- 
tion of the handle back and forth 
with strips of crépe until the desired 
thickness has been attained, and 
then lace the entire handle with 
crépe-covered hank wire. 

Each of the four feet consists of a 
bunch of four short wires covered 
with crépe, bent into shape, and fastened 


outward. Make a dupli- 











For Larger Flowers 


home, if desired, by cutting two strips of 
crépe paper the full length of the roll and 
twisting them, first separately and then to- 
gether. The quickest method is to fasten one 
end of a strip to the small wheel of a sewing 
machine, and have one person hold the free 
end of the paper while another operates the 
treadle. The paper should be stretched to 
its full capacity during the 
process. The wheel should be 


turned in the same direction when twisting the 
strands singly, but in the opposite direction when 
they are twisted together. Two strands, each ten 
inches wide, or half the width of the roll, will make 


a rope about half an inch in diameter. 


HATEVER object is to be made the general 
method will be the same: A matboard frame 

or model is first constructed, and the rope wound 
around it to form a solid covering. Despite the 
extreme size of the larger baskets, some of which 
are from two to three feet in height, including the 
handles, the thinnest matboard will answer for the 
foundation, as the rope itself stiffens and strengthens 
the whole structure. This is a distinct advantage, 
as heavier material would be difficult to cut and bend. 
In the illustrated framework of the basket in the 
demonstration pictures a matboard disk twelve 
inches in diameter forms the bottom of the basket, 
and one six inches larger forms the body. The larger 
disk has a round opening in the center and is slit up 
on each side so that, by overlapping the cut edges, 
it may be fitted to the bottom section, to which it 


is attached with pieces of gummed tape. 
same manner a collar two inches high is 
fitted around the opening of the basket, 
and to this is fastened a flaring rim two 
inches and a half wide. 

The ready-made rope is sold in twelve- 
yard hanks and is made in three sizes: 
one-eighth, one-fourth and one-half inch 
in diameter. To cover the basket use 
dark brown rope of medium size. Start 
at the bottom of the foundation, and, 
with a flat bristle brush, apply a narrow 
stripe of glue around the lower edge. 
Wind the rope around once, pressing it 
firmly to the matboard. Then apply a 
second stripe of glue, passing the brush 
along the upper side of the rope as well as 
over the foundation, and make a second 
winding. Proceed in this manner until 
the frame is covered up to the flaring rim, 
then reverse it and cover the rim on the 
under side. Lastly cover the upper sur- 
face of the rim, working from the center 
toward the edge. Then set the basket 
aside to dry. 

Now it is ready for the feet and handle. 
The latter is composed of four thick- 
nesses of heavy wire. This is generally 
sold in eighteen-inch lengths, and 
seven lengths spliced together will 





Table-Mat in Two Colors 


In the 








to the basket with hank wire. Finish by 
covering the entire basket with a coating 
of orange shellac. This will give it the 
dark, glossy appearance of bamboo, and 
will materially increase its durability. 
This basket, with its contracted open- 





A Japanese Design 


ing, is admirably adapted for holding a 
flowering branch in the Oriental manner, 
or a few long-stemmed 
blossoms such as Japanese 


Automobile Flower-Holder 


iris. For a small sum any tinsmith will make a 
water-tight receptacle to fit inside. 

The principles above outlined apply to the making 
of every type of basket, from the dainty flower-holder 
for the automobile, shown above, to the large one 
on the left, which is intended to stand on the floor 
and measures three feet and a half to the top of 


the handle. 


and on baskets having 


Where white or light-colored rope is employed 
white shellac is substituted for the orange variety, 


high, straight handles a 


wooden dowel is used at each side, and these dowels 
are joined with wire at the top. 


HE possibilities of rope work are by no means 

restricted to the making of flower-holders, fas- 
cinating as is this type of basketry, for any object 
whose form can be constructed with cardboard can 
be readily covered with rope. In some cases other 
kinds of foundations will serve, as in making ice- 
cups, such as are shown at the top of this page, the 


rope was applied directly to the ordinary fluted, 


paper cups. Trinket baskets and boxes in endless 


variety of shapes are easy to make, also desk and 












A Braided Rug for the Bungalow 





dresser accessories, whisk-broom holders, 
flower-pot covers, photograph frames, etc. 
Particularly useful are the table mats, 
round or oval, which are most effective 
when made in two-color combinations. 
The illustrated tray is most attractive for 
serving rolls or fruit. 

For a room furnished in Mission style 
nothing could be more in harmony than 
the lamp-shade illustrated below. It is 
made of dark brown rope, lined with 
shirred crépe paper of a dull green or 
yellow, and finished with decorative bands 
made by loosely braiding paper-wound 
wires. 

Even more novel is the rug made by 
gluing flat braids of rope to the cloth 
side of a piece of table oilcloth. To in- 
crease its durability it should be given 
three coats of waterproof floor varnish. 
This would make a most acceptable 
Christmas remembrance to be laid away 
for use in the summer bungalow. In fact, 
all of the articles described on this page 
are well adapted to the purpose of holi- 
day giving, as, besides being practical, 
unusual and artistic, they embody the 
personal touch that is missing from 
the usual ready-made gift. 
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An Artistic Lamp- Shade 











White 
Town Cars 


HITE town cars are 
but the complete ex- 
pression of the de- 
signing genius and 
the manufacturing ability of 
the great White factory— 
the natural consequence of 
the experience and ideals of 
these builders. For years 
the White factory has been 
noted for the kind and class 
of workmanship—for the 
grade of materials used —in 
other words, for the relia- 
bility of its manufacturing. 
For years and years the 
White Steamer was the 
most reliable automobile 
upon any market; then 
came the White gasoline 
car—the car, which by 
performance has been the 
wonder of the automobile 
world—the car, which by its 
design has far surpassed or- 
dinary gasoline cars as the 
steamer surpassed the early 
types. With all these facts 
the automobile world is well 
acquainted — these were the 
facts of designing and man- 
ufacturing ability. 





Sumptuously Built 


The town cars, in addition 
to the splendid building and 
designing, incorporated an- 
other thought called “style” 
—that beauty of line—that 
sumptuous finish—that 
greyhound trimness that 
marks the well-done prod- 
uct from the common kind. 
The most casual glance at 
the White town car at once 
convinces the most skepti- 
cal of the superb building, 
finishing and attention to 
details. Nothing that can 
contribute to make a car 
more comfortable and luxu- 
rious has been omitted from 
the White town car—they 
are the acme of luxury, and 
yet they are not large and 
cumbersome, but thread 
the crowded streets with 
ease. 
For the asking we will send 
a dainty booklet for dainty 


women that tells all about 
these White town cars. 


The White Company 


846 East 79th Street 
Cleveland 
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‘The Real 
Old-Fashioned 
‘Thanksgiving 
Dishes 


TOSS SOs SsOSsOsnsosnsnssy 


HE old-time housekeeper could not live 
from “hand to mouth” as her great- 


granddaughter can. She had to be fore- 
handed in every department of the household. 
Her preparation for Thanksgiving began long 
before that day. Pickles of all sorts, apple sauce 
and preserves were prepared weeks ahead, mince- 
meat was mixed that it might ripen and acquire 
a more delicious flavor. The meat had to be 
minced in the big chopping-bowl, and the raisins 

















How They Were Prepared 
as Told in Actual 
Old-Fashioned Recipes 


Taken From an Old Notebook 


By Anna Barrows 





The Turkey, and How it was Cooked 


HE turkey was carved at the table, and the 

huge chicken pie, the large quivering mold of 
jellied cranberries, the generous dish of Indian 
pudding, and the broad and deep pumpkin pies 
provided for each and all from one visible supply 
and symbolized the common source of all good 
gifts and the union of family interests. 








did not come seeded nor the spices ground, and 
even the sugar loaf had to be cut and rolled. 

And what good times the children had helping to get those things 
ready! One of the children fed the chosen turkey twice a day for at 
least three weeks before Thanksgiving. When the time came to 
fatten the turkeys for the feastiday they were fed with soaked barley 
or oats for the first week, and for the last two weeks they had in 
addition rice cooked in milk. This was thought to make their flesh 
fine-flavored and beautifully white. 


All Preparations Were Made Before Thanksgiving Day 


gene Thursday was chosen for the celebration so that there 
might be three weekdays ahead for the housekeeper to get ready. 
iverything in the house was spick and span, and stores of all kinds of 
food were cooked not only for the great dinner, but also that there 
might be abundance for the guests and leisure to enjoy their visits, 
for some would come before the day and some stay after. All prepa- 
rations for Thanksgiving were made before the day came so that then 
except for the necessary cooking the house was like Sunday. All 
cooking was done by the fireplace; the tin kitchens were all called 
into service, and when there was none the fowls were hung by a cord 
from the top of the fireplace with a dish to catch the drip, and in its 
revolving browned all sides. 

The old brick ovens required long heating. The fire was made in 
the back of the oven, and after it had burned down and the ashes 
were cleaned out alittle time was allowed for the ‘‘soaking”’ or dis- 
tribution of the heat throughout. A well-built oven with a double 
layer of bricks and ashes or other non-conducting material between 
would retain the heat for four successive bakings; first the bread, 
then the pies and the cakes, and last the custards, which were all the 
better for the lower temperature. Or the beans were put in to bake 
over night. i 

In addition to the turkey the housewife had a generous boiled 
dish composed of all kinds of vegetables, and a fowl boiled with them 
in place of the corned beef of the every-day boiled dinner. It always 
graced the table, though generally there was little of it eaten; but the 
good housewife always wanted something in the house to live on the 
rest of the week. 

All the vegetables were ready for the pot on Wednesday night, the 
chickens stuffed, the cranberry sauce made, the puddings prepared, 
and nothing to be done on Thanksgiving but cook the dinner. 


Nearly a Hundred Pies Were Sometimes Baked 


F COURSE there had been a great pie-baking beforehand on 

Saturday —mince pies, apple, cranberry, pumpkin and dried 
blueberry. Often a supply was made which would last for weeks, 
especially if mincemeat were prepared at this time. Some house- 
keepers would bake nearly a hundred pies, and the covered ones, 
like mince and apple, were frozen solid, slipped off the plates and piled 
one above another in big earthen jars. Then they were thawed one 
at a time as needed and were as good as if freshly baked. 

Apples were used stewed or sliced or in the combination known as 
Marlboro pie. To make Marlboro pie filling use a pint of grated 
apples or stewed and sifted apples highly sweetened and flavored 
with mace and lemon. Blend with three well-beaten eggs and a 
quarter of a cupful of melted butter or half a cupful of thick cream: 
This will fill a large crust, and strips of pastry should be arranged 
in latticework across before baking. 

Temperance mincemeat, as described in a cookbook of two genera- 
tions ago, calls for West India molasses as a good substitute for the 
wine or brandy generally used to moisten mincemeat. The ingredi- 
ents then needed were two pounds of beef suet to three pounds of lean 
round of beef, all chopped fine and mixed with a pound of brown 
sugar. To this were added two pounds each of currants and raisins, 
half a pound of citron and four pounds of minced apples. For flavor 
the rind and juice of two or three lemons or oranges, two teaspoon- 
fuls each of salt, nutmeg, cloves and mace, and two tablespoonfuls 
each of cinnamon and ginger were mixed with a quart of molasses 
and then blended throughout the mass of meat and fruit. 

To prepare the pumpkin pie a deep, rich yellow pumpkin, heavy in 
proportion to its size, was selected, pared, cut into inch cubes and 
stewed until it was tender. The watery juice was allowed to evapo- 
rate at the last, then the pulp was further divided by sifting through 
a colander and was spread on plates in a moderate oven to become a 
rich amber marmalade. Some sugar or molasses or spice often was 
added during this process. To make a good-sized pie about one cup- 
ful of this pumpkin was blended with milk, with an egg to each pint 
or less of milk, the whole sweetened and spiced and baked slowly 
until a rich golden brown in a deep plate lined with crust. 


What was Served for Breakfast 


“T°HE Thanksgiving breakfast was at a later hour than usual 
because the potatoes were boiled or baked, and the chickens, 
which had been cut up the night before, were first parboiled, then 
turned out of the pan and some nice pork fried for breakfast. This 
was lifted out and the chicken put into the pan and cooked to a 
light brown, then the water in which it was boiled was put back and 
thickened for the gravy in which the chicken was swimming. 

Warm biscuits or waffles and doughnuts were always a part of the 
breakfast, and mince, pumpkin and apple pies. 

Eyery one in health went to meeting, except one to look after the 
dinner, for the puddings were to be baked and kept warm, and the 
boiled dish was cooking, and the potatoes and onions and squash 
were to be put on at the proper time. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY FRANCES AND MARY ALLEN. 


There was only one way to serve turkey on 
Thanksgiving, and that was stuffed and roasted. 
The stuffing was an invention of the thrifty house- 
keepers, for with this and gravy more guests could be served from 
the turkey. After the breadcrumbs were rolled the finer ones were 
sifted out to use in other ways, as they tended to make the stuffing 
pasty. For each cup of the coarse crumbs one or two ounces of 
fat were allowed. This might be butter or beef suet, or fat salt 
pork chopped fine. The fat was warmed and blended with the 
crumbs, seasoned with salt and pepper and mixed herbs, and moist- 
ened with milk or water. To such a foundation stuffing boiled and 
mashed chestnuts were added, or sausage meat, or the giblets, or a 
combination of all these. 

At least three hours were allowed for roasting a ten-pound turkey. 
The oven was made very hot at first to sear the outside quickly, then 
the heat was reduced so that every part might cook thoroughly 
without danger of burning the outside. It hung down to a steady, 
solid fire, was basted frequently with butter and water, and roasted 
until a steam emitted from the breast. Besides the frequent turning 
and basting the bird was sprinkled with flour to insure even browning 
and a crisp and tender skin. 

A string of crisp little sausages was considered a suitable garnish 
and savory relish to serve with the turkey. Garnished in this way 
the turkey was referred to as “an alderman in chains.” 


Some of the Vegetables and Sweets 


OR Thanksgiving the choicest specimens of the vegetables were 

reserved. The potato, white and sweet, had first place; then 
came onions and white turnips. Hominy or succotash was also 
indispensable and corn bread or brown bread. Indian corn in some 
form, either in bread, Johnnycake or pudding, always appeared on 
the table. A boiled or roasted ham, decorated with cloves and fine 
crumbs, was a side dish suitable for any feast. This was prepared 
a day or two before, and finished in the oven just before serving. 
There were many “relishes” to top off the meal. Then there were 
nuts in abundance, especially the beechnut, butternut, hickorynut 
and chestnut. Sweet flagroot candied was an old-time dainty not to 
be forgotten; maple sugar, too, was sometinres used as a sauce for 
the pudding. 

The old-time housekeeper was very careful in cooking her cran- 
berries. Iron and tin were not permitted to come in contact with 
them. The cooking was short; if long the skins grew tough and the 
seeds bitter. To jelly the cranberries a syrup was made of twice as 
much sugar as water and nearly a pound of sugar was used for every 
quart of berries. They were covered until they began to boil; then 
the cover was removed and with a spoon the fruit was pressed under 
the syrup; as soon as every berry burst they were turned into 
earthen molds and chilled. 

But pies were not enough: there had to be a pudding also. Some- 
times it was the baked Indian pudding, made according to this 
recipe: Scald a cupful of cornmeal with a little milk, and gradually 
blend it with two quarts more of milk. Add a cupful of molasses, or 
more if liked very sweet, and a little salt. Sometimes a little ginger, 
cinnamon and nutmeg were put in. Two tablespoonfuls of butter 
will make a tender crust on top. Bake slowly for three or four hours, 
occasionally stirring in a little cold milk to aid in forming the whey 
or watery juice. 

Another favorite was the ‘‘ Thanksgiving pudding,” where one or 
two crackers and one egg for each cup of rich milk were the usual 
proportions. The crackers were broken slightly and soaked in 
milk all night until they remained diffused through it instead of 
forming a crust on top. In the morning the eggs were added, a little 
nutmeg, and plenty of raisins which had been stewed in water until 
plump and tender, all the sweetness preserved by the evaporation of 
the water. Often two puddings were made, one with sugar, and one 
unsweetened to be served with a sauce another day.. This also had 
to bake gently for a long time, but not so long as the Indian pudding. 
These puddings were served with sweetened cream, maple sugar 
often being used for the sweetening. 


Raised Doughnuts and Fried Pies Were Never Forgotten 


AISED doughnuts were always. used on. the. Thanksgiving 
table. These fried cakes were often called ‘‘ nuts” for short, per- 
haps because of their brown crust and rich substance.. They were 
made in the following way: In one cupful of scalded milk melt two 
tablespoonfuls of butter. Add a quarter of a cupful of sugar and a 
little salt, and when cool add half a yeast cake softened in two spoon- 
fuls of water. Then stir in about a pint of flour and let it rise until 
it is foamy. After this has risen add an egg and beat the whole 
thoroughly. Then put in a scant cupful of sugar and half a teaspoon- 
ful of nutmeg and cinnamon together, or either one alone. Add 
enough flour to knead—about another pint. Let it rise again, and 
then cut it in strips and twist. The shaped doughnuts should rise on 
the board for a short time, then fry in deep fat until brown. 

Fried pies were old-time favorites and were made by rolling the 
mixture as thin as possible without danger of breaking in the frying- 
kettle. Then it was cut out by pressing down a saucer, a spoonful of 
spiced apple sauce folded in it, and the edges moistened and pinched 
together and then cooked in the deep fat. Alas for the cook who left 
the crack where the apple could escape! 

Doughnut men and women were great favorites with the children. 
Considerable skill was needed to shape such images, for there were no 
fancy cutters. 

The supper was not of much account after so hearty a dinner, but 
there was always dip-butter toast, some of the cold fowl cut up, 
cranberry sauce, preserves and cake. 




















Thanksgiving 
Try This 


Dressing 


OTHER dresses her 
Thanksgiving turkey 
this way: Three cups 
stale bread crumbs; one cup 
English walnuts, chopped 
fine; half cup chopped cel- 
ery; one cup chopped apples; 
three eggs; one teaspoonful 
crushed marjoram leaves; 
and—one and a half cups 
Underwood Deviled Ham. 
Mix thoroughly, the ham 
and crumbs first and the eggs 
last. This quantity will stuff 
a large turkey. 
Or just add Underwood 
Deviled Ham to your own 
dressing recipe. And when 


TASTE 


THE TASTE 


you'll wonder why you’ve 
been missing such delicious- 
ness all this while. 

And this is why it is so good : 
It’s real boiled ham, salted and 
sugared and hickory smoked in the 
curing, boiled ex casserole to save 
all its savory taste. It’s ground 
fine almost as butter and mixed 
with the famous Underwood 
Deviled Dressing of mustard and 
42 spices. 

Try the dressing told of above. 
Try Underwood Deviled Ham 
omelets, soufflés, scallops, salads, 
deviled eggs and _ sandwiches. 
We'll tell you how in ‘*Taste the 
Taste and Some Cookery News,”’ 
a free recipe book sent you for 
your grocer’s name. Or send us 


15c. and his name fora can to try. 


Don’t forget this delicious dress- 
ing. Order some Underwood Dev- 
iled Ham from your grocer today. 


Win. Underwood Company, 64 
Fulton Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNDERWOOD 


DEVILED 





Branded with the Little Red Devil 
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The New Gelatin Dishes 





Prune Jelly. Wash half a pound 
of good prunes, put them into a 
small basin, add half a cupful of 
water, put on the cover and steam 
until ‘they are soft. Remove the 
stones and place the prunes in wet 
molds. Put one heaping table- 
spoonful of powdered gelatin into 
a saucepan, add one cupful of 
boiling water, one cupful of fruit 


By Marion Harris Neil 








Game Jelly. Put two pounds 
of game or chicken bones on 
which there are small portions 
of meat into a saucepan with 
four cupfuls of water, two tea- 
spoonfuls of salt, one teaspoon- 
ful of whole white peppers, six 
cloves, one blade of mace, two 
bay leaves and one sliced onion. 


Egg Jellies. The well-beaten yolks of four eggs, one heaping Cook gently for two hours, then 
tablespoonful of powdered gelatin, two cupfuls of water, three 


strain into asaucepan; add four 


juice, the strained juice of two tablespoonfuls of sugar, the grated rind and strained juice of one tablespoonfuls of powdered = 
oranges and one tablespoonful of lemon. Put the gelatin, water, sugar and lemon juice into a > caging cand ‘ot pus 
lemon juice. ‘Then stir over the saucepan, and stir over the fire until the mixture comes to the the whites and shells © eat 
fire until the sugar is dissolved, simmering point. Have ready the well-beaten yolks of the eggs, gt Allow the one vt ore 
after which it should be strained and add tothem the contents of the saucepan. Stir over the fire for up, draw the pan dside, co 4 
over the prunes. Serve with a a few seconds, but do not let it boil. When nearly cold strain intoa five minutes and strain a hn 1 
star of whipped cream on top. mold previously rinsed in cold water. If wanted for an invalid set waa eae Set oars _ 
in little molds in order that it may be served conveniently in wih = fEed « ee igi a maa : 
small quantities. Serve with dainty cakes. SS oe es 






Lemon Milk Jelly. Put one heaping 
tablespoonful and a half of powdered 
gelatin into a saucepan, add two cupfuls 
of boiling water, six tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, the yolks of three eggs and two 
cupfuls of milk. Stir until almost boil- 
ing, add the grated rind and juice of one 
lemon and strain into a wet mold. Turn 
out when firm and decorate with 
whipped cream and cherries. 








Coffee Jelly. One cupful of strong 
coffee, four cupfuls of water, three heap- 
ing tablespoonfuls of powdered gelatin, 
six tablespoonfuls of sugar. Bring the 
water and sugar to the boiling point, 
then stir in the gelatin, and, when dis- 
solved, add coffee. Pour into a wet ring 
mold. Turn out when firm and serve 
with sweetened and whipped cream in 
thecenter. Decorate withsweet wafers. 


Coffee Charlotte Russe. Pour a little coffee jelly into the bottom of a wet mold and allow it to become firm. Line the mold with sweet 
wafers. Dissolve two heaping tablespoonfuls of powdered gelatin in one cupful of milk. Mix three eggs with four tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
and add half a cupful of strong coffee, then add them to the gelatin and stir till it thickens; it must not boil. Remove from the fire, 
and, when cool, add the vanilla extract and two cupfuls of whipped cream. Pour into the prepared mold. Turn out when set. 


Grapefruit Jelly with 
whippedcream. Three cup- 
fuls of grapefruit juice and 
pulp, two tablespoonfuls of 
lemon juice, half a cupful 
of sugar, one cupful and a 
half of water, two heaping 
tablespoonfuls of powdered 
gelatin and whipped cream. 
Put gelatin into saucepan, 
add grapefruit juice and 
pulp, sugar, lemon juice and 
water, beat over fire until 
they almost boil; strain into 
chilled grapefruit skins. 
When set sprinkle preserved 
ginger on top. Cover with 
whipped cream. 


Fruit Tapioca. One heaping teaspoonful of 
powdered gelatin, half a cupful of boiling 
water, two tablespoonfuls of tapioca, one-third 
of a cupful of cold water, two cupfuls of milk, 
the yolks of three eggs, half a cupful of sugar, 
one cupful of peaches, one teaspoonful of 
vanilla extract. Soak the tapioca in the cold 
water for two hours. Scald the milk, add the 
tapioca, and cook until clear. Add the yolks 
of the eggs, beaten light, with the sugar and 
the gelatin dissolved in the boiling water; cook 
for five minutes, remove from the fire and add 
the fruit, a pinch of salt and the vanilla. Mix 
well, divide into dainty glasses and cool. Other 
fruits or a mixture of several may be used. 





Fruit Trifles. Use some sliced fresh fruits, 
some cake, two cupfuls of milk, two tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar, two eggs, one teaspoonful of vanilla 
extract and one heaping tablespoonful of pow- 
dered gelatin. Cut the cake into small pieces, 
divide it into the serving- glasses and put two 
tablespoonfuls of pineapple juice into each glass. 
Break the eggs into a saucepan, add the sugar, 
gelatin and milk. Stir these over a slow fire 
until they thicken slightly, then strain the mix- 
ture over the cake. Cool, and, when ready to 
serve, top with some fresh fruits. These make 
a very dainty and pleasant dessert. 





Chocolate and Banana Blanc-Mange. Four tablespoonfuls 
of sweet chocolate, and one and a half of powdered gelatin, two 
cupfuls and a half of milk, four tablespoonfuls of sugarand yolks 
of two eggs. Mix gelatin with milk and dissolve over fire, then 
add sugar. Remove from fire and stir in yolks of eggs and 
chocolate. Stir over fire a few minutes, then pour into wet mold. 
Turn out when set. Fill center with sliced bananas. Decorate 
with blanched almonds, macaroons and sliced bananas. 


Shrimp and Pea Salad is made in the following way: Half 
fill a wet ring mold with liquid aspic jelly and allow it to set. 
Arrange in the jelly a few shrimps and peas, taking care to set 
them with a little of the jelly. Then fill up the mold with more 
aspic jelly and allow it to become firm. When ready to serve 
turn the jelly out and decorate it with crisp lettuce, peas and 
shrimps. Serve with mayonnaise dressing. This will be found 
to be a very delectable dish. 
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What makes your dinner 
a success? 


NOWY linen, delicate 

china, shining silver 
and glassware correctly 
placed, and your own evi- 
dent enjoyment and ease 
in knowing that your din- 
ner is exactly right. 

That’s the beauty of 


amblld.., 
Soup 


It is right. And you 
know that you are right 
in offering it. 

Your most critical guest— 
silently critical of course— 
appreciates this perfect 
soup at the first taste; and 
approves and enjoys your 
wholedinner more because 
of this appetizing course. 

No one ever ate better 
soup. Noamount of money 
and care can produce better. 
And you can verify this 
sweeping assertion at our 
risk. \f you are not com- 
pletely satisfied the grocer 
refunds your ‘money. 

Why putit off? Why 
not learn the facts zoday? 


21 kinds-10c acan —— 





Asparagus Julienne 

Beef Mock ‘Turtle Fa 
Bouillon Mulligatiawn) 
Celery Mutton Broil 
Chicken Ox "Tail 


Chicken-Gumnbo Pea 
(Okra) Pepper Pot 
Clam Bouillon Printanier 
Clam Chowder ‘Tomato 
Consuiiné Tomato-Okra 
Vevetuable 
Vermicelli-Tomate 
Just add hot water, bring 


to a botl, and serve. 


Look for the red-and-white label 


JosepH CAMPBELL CoMPANY 
Camden N J 


“Roses and buttercups feed, 
I know, 
On sunshine, earth and air. 
And I think my blushing 
dimples grow 
From Campbell's luscious 
f: ire. 7. 
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Perfumed Bath Tablets 


CraRissa. Following is a good formula: 





Pretty Girl Questions 


By Emma E. Walker, M.D. 


NOTE—dQuestions about health which are of interest to girls will continue to be answered in The Journal next 
year by Doctor Walker, who will also be glad to answer any inquiries by mail provided a stamped, addressed envelope 
is inclosed. Address Doctor Walker in care of The Journal. 


How to Live to a Good Old Age 
Betty. Many formulas for long life appear 


F 
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Do Not Become “ Worry-Logged” 
Lucia. “Stewing” or fretting puts a girl at 


Sodium bicarbonate 4ounces from time to time. Here is a set: “Be clean. great disadvantage from the standpoint of 
Tartaric acid . 1% ounces Be good-natured and companionable. Do not health. Worry is certain to weaken vitality 
Orris-root . 4 ounce worry. Be more careful to take exercise as you. and to strike a heavy blow at the power of 
On of lemon ‘aa grow older. Be comfortable. Keep your feet resistance. In these dull November days it 
Oil of ylang-ylang 5 drape warm and wear suitable clothing. Sleep in a often requires a special effort to feel pleasant, 


The oils are mixed with the orris-root, the other 
ingredients are added, then all are mixed toa 


stiff paste with alcohol. 


You may divide the 


mass into tablets of suitable size. 


How to Freshen a Room 
Jutta. If one of your trials is the stale 


smell of tobacco put into a wide-mouthed jar a 
lump of salts of ammonia and a little spirits of 
lavender. Leave the jar uncovered. 
A Recipe for Vanishing Cream 

Carrie. Use this formula: 


when not kept clean are a common source of 
Starch oe eee ee es ) « S parts danger. Dirt on the skin and under the nails For the Relief of Constipation who appre- | 
Rose water . . . +. + + + + + + 5 parts may harbor many germs of disease. Keep the GERALDINE. If you wish notes concerning ¢ 
Glycerin . . . 90 parts hands clean. Always wash them before touch- _ the relief of constipation I will gladly send them 


Oil of rose . 2 drops to 3 ounces of glycerin 
A Good Tooth Paste 
Esa. Here is a good tooth paste: 


Powdered white Castilesoap, 8'gounces avoirdupois 


comfortable bed in a room that is ventilated 
and in which sunshine is not a stranger. Do not 
eat twice as much as you need, and eat only the 
food that agrees with you.” 


Occupation for the Convalescent - 


Inez. Why not try knitting or crocheting 
when you grow restless? Many girls find the 
monotony of a simple pattern very soothing to 
irritable nerves. 


Personal Cleanliness a Safeguard 
J.J.P. The hands—and especially the nails— 


ing food. An orangewood stick will cleanse 
the nails without scratching them, but a metal 
implement roughens them, and these scratches 
afford resting places for dirt. 


Precipitated chalk 
Powdered orris-root . 
Oil of peppermint 


. 8% ounces avoirdupois 
. 3ounces avoirdupois 
. 1% fluid drachms 


What to Do for a Shiny Face 
WeEnona. Use the following for a shiny face: 


and, in consequence, to look so. Make that 
special effort and celebrate Thanksgiving every 
day instead of one day in the year. 


The Connection Between Catarrh and Diet 


THEODORA. It is well, when suffering from 
catarrh, to avoid an excess of cane sugar, com- 
mon table salt and albumen. Unfavorable to a 
catarrhal condition is a climate that is cold and 
damp. Surgical treatment is often beneficial 
when mouth-breathing exists. Drugs that for 
the time being suppress the symptoms are often 
more injurious than helpful. 


to you if you will inclose a stamped, addressed 
envelope when you write. 


To Soften the Hands 


BLANCHE. Keep a supply of Indian meal by 
your soap-dish. Every time you wash your 
hands rub the meal thickly on the hands after 
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HE. hostess 


ciates the nice- 
ties of snowy 
linen, rare china 


Add enough glycerin to make a paste. Powdered borax \Y% ounce soaping them. This is a good way to prevent d | 
ae ae : - _ Glycerin . ¥% ounce chapping, and will cleanse and soften the skin. an g istening 
Don’t Make Mealtime a Clearing-House Camphor water 1 pint 


SERENA. Agreeable conversation at meals 
wields a more favorable influence on digestion 
than many girls realize. Offer only your best 
at the table. Never make of mealtime the 
clearing-house of daily trials. Let both mind 
and body be neatly garbed, and garnish each 


A little of this mixture is s patted on ‘the skin with 
a piece of soft linen. The mixture is also recom- 
mended for excessive redness of the cheeks, nose 
and knuckles. 


A Simple and Efficacious Appetizer 


“Every Meal Medicinal” 


CATHERINE. So said a certain physician, 
adding: ‘‘If the meal were rightly taken. Every 
article of food has some curative property or 
other, and if we ate correctly each mouthful 
would improve our general health. Nervous 














silver, knows 
also the appro- 
priateness of 























































































































































meal with sincerely cheerful smiles. IsaBEL. Certain famous caterers recom- persons, for instance, should eat lots of celery, q pn 
mend to patrons who complain of lack of appe- _for celery is the best nerve tonic in the world. 4q for 
To Cure Sleeplessness tite a cupful of hot water containing afew drops Leeks and garlic are good for the digestion, and a Pat 

GERTRUDE. Here is a suggestion given for Of lemon juice. These cooks declare that the thus they should be favored by the dyspeptic. 3 pies 
sleeplessness: After fastening a bit of sponge ft of cooking water is known to few. They For the liver tomatoes are excellent. Spinach aise 
to the end of a ruler moisten the sponge with Say, the secret lies in using clear fresh water has a favorable action on the kidneys. For the AB S C oO ; hal 
white-wine vinegar and rub over the spine from 2d a clean teakettle already quite warm. The anemic rice is excellent. Pineapples are often 
the neck downwar water, boiling quickly, is taken off at once be- beneficial in cases of sore throat. But onions 

- fore it is stale. They believe that water when are the most valuable. A raw onion taken 
How to Treat Chilblains allowed to steam and evaporate loses its virtue, every night at bedtime often cures insomnia.” 

D. H. L. As you only fear this trouble the and “with its dregs is enough to cause sickness.” Uu ar T 
best preventive is to keep the feet from becom- A Bran Bath is Good for Sensitive Skin on 
ing chilled. Another preventive is bathing the Tonic Elements tn the Cranberry Guapys. For skin that chafes easily bran wo 
feet and hands every few days in hot water in VeRA. This fruit contains a large percentage baths are excellent. Cook about five hundred be 
which has been dissolved a cupful of salt. I of citric acid as wellasiron. Thefruitisconsid- grains of bran for half an hour, adding it to the a ers cot 
have known chilblains to be cured by laying ered strongly tonic, and is very valuable in the bath. Or an oak-bark bath may be used for the aw 
aside woolen stockings, substituting for them cold days when other fresh berries cannot be same purpose. Two scant pounds of oak bark Siz 
heavy cotton ones. The itching of chilled feet procured. Cranberries are an excellent pre- in four pints and a half of water are boiled down sia 
is often relieved by bathing them with waterin ventive of scurvy, and are said to be goodinthe to three pints and a third and added to the 
which a little alum has been dissolved. form of poultices to reduce inflammation. water of the bath. as the perfect 

auxiliary to any 
ye — ition oa @* yt dessert. W ith 
Good Manners and Good Form . 
Ices or frozen ‘ 
. . x 
By Florence Burton Kingsland puddings, with i 


What a Week-End Visit Is 
We have had a discussion as to what the 
term ‘‘a week-end visit’? means. Please give 


NOTE — In the future Eleanor Huntsworth Phillips 
will conduct this department. She will be glad at all 
times to try to solve any question of etiquette that 
may perplex any Journal reader, either on this page, 


To “Go Out of Mourning” Socially 


I have been in mourning for a number of years. 
I now wish to resume my place in a social way 





fruits or bev- 
erages, these 


your Opinion. EMILY. 4 aber yg peepee sca pate nnghersernarad among my friends. Please tell me how to e ; 
. 1S inciosed. pray confine all querie y . . “e . , ¥ 
The term undoubtedly implies more than it points of etiquette —no others can be answered in signify this desire on my part. Wivow. fairylike sweets 
literally expresses. It includes the first day of this department or by Mrs. Phillips. Address Mrs. You may call on your friends in person and 


the week as well as the last. Every hostess ex- 
pects her guests to remain until Monday when 
giving them an invitation for the “‘ week-end.” 
Child’s Birthday-Party Gifts 

I have been invited to a child’s birthday 


Eleanor H. Phillips, in care of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 








TEOGDIGOIGUIGOSCETSTIENSOS SCENE ISIE Ieanienen ener yay 


leave your card, or you may send your cards 
to them by mail. 
Limiting the Guests’ Visit 

When inviting guests to visit in the country 
is it customary to limit the time they are to 


are equally de- 


lightful. 


sien EN lai a AMR i 


In ten cent tins . 


party. Am I expected to take a present to her stay? Hoavess. 


when I go? 


HOHODOMeNeMe 


CLARA. 








Yes, every guest at a child’s birthday party 
brings some gift for the child. 
Use Either Fork or Spoon for Ice Cream 
When dining with a friend recently I noticed 
that both a spoon and a fork were put on my 
ice-cream plate. Kindly let me know if it is 
correct to use both. A GUEsT. 
No; one or the other should be used, not both. 


She May Offer to Hold His Coat 
Should a girl offer to hold her escort’s over- 
coat if she is seated and he is obliged to stand 
in a crowded car? PAULINE. 
It would not be amiss for her to offer to hold 
it on her lap, although he would probably 
refuse to burden her with it. 


Recognizing a Man Business Acquaintance 
Is it proper for a girl to recognize on the street 

a man with whom she has had business dealings? 

They have never met socially. EDITH. 


If she sees that he recognizes her she should 
bow rather formally. 


A Girl Should Thank Her Escort 
Should a girl thank her escort for taking her 
to supper after the theater? A. M. 
Yes, it is courteous for her to express her 
appreciation in a few words before taking leave 
ot him 


To Drop Undesirable Acquaintances 

How may one get rid of an undesirable 
acquaintance? Jane K. 
_ Be courteous when you are obliged to come 
in contact with this acquaintance, but let your 
manner lack all cordiality and interest. For- 
mal civility may be more chilling than actual 
rudeness. 
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Enterin?2 and Leaving a Public Dining-Room 
Please explain the proper way for a man 
and woman to enter and leave a public dining- 
room. QUESTIONER. 
As they reach the door of the dining-room 
the head waiter meets them and conducts them 
to the table they are to occupy. The woman 
follows the waiter, her escort behind her. On 
leaving the dining-room the woman also pre- 
cedes her companion. 
The Man Chooses the Time for Calling 
When a girl asks a man to come to see her 
is it right for her to set the date for his first 
call? ADELE. 
No, she should leave that to the man, 
although she may tell him in a general way 
when she is apt to be at home. 
Visiting-Cards for Husband and Wife 
Are visiting-cards bearing the names of both 
husband and wife in good taste? Mrs. H. 


These are considered a little old-fashioned, 
but they are still used frequently. 


Yes, for the convenience of both guests and 
hostess. 


Fiancé Should be Invited Too 
Am I right to expect my friends to include 
my fiancé in the invitations which they give 
me to evening parties? ALICE W. 
Certainly. If your friends know of your en- 
gagement they should invite your fiancé to all 
evening entertainments to which they ask you. 


Accepting Attentions From Another Man 


My husband occasionally goes away on busi- 
ness trips. Is there any objection to my accept- 
ing theater invitations from one of my bachelor 
friends in my husband’s absence? Boren. 

Your husband’s opinion in the matter should 
be your first consideratiom. Personally, I 
should not think that so passing a pleasure 
would compensate for the criticism that is 
almost sure to follow. 


He Must Ask Permission First 
If a man wishes to walk home from an evening 
party with a new acquaintance may he do so, 
or must he first ask her permission? A.H.B. 
He should ask her to allow him to walk with 


her. He should ‘not take it for granted that 
she desires his society. 


Regulating the Length of a Man’s Call 


One of my man friends often remains rather 
late when calling in the evening. My father 
objects to this, but how can I prevent it? 
Please tell me what to do. DESPERATE. 


Tell him frankly your father’s wishes in this 
matter. He need not know that he is the chief 
offender. In any case he will appreciate that a 
daughter must conform to the rules her father 
imposes, whether they appear reasonable or 
not to her. 

















Also in twenty-five cent tins 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS 
—Another unique dessert 
confection, with a cover- 
ing of rich chocolate. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 


COM PANY 
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CHARMING coat to wear with a dressy gown, cut 

in one piece, with a separate under-arm section 
extending into each sleeve, which makes this type of 
coat a practical and well-fitting garment. It is suitable 
for wool-back satin, peau de souris or broadcloth. 
Patterns (No. 6443) for this peasant coat come in five 
sizes: 14, 16,17, 18 and 20 years. Size 18 years requires 
one yard and three-quarters of 44-inch material, and 
half a yard of 22-inch silk for lapel. 


HE girl with slight shoulders will find the semi- 
fitting coat below, with the broad sailor collar and 
embroidered band trimming, exceedingly ‘becoming. If 
worn with a skirt to match, silk, serge or satin would 
be a suitable material, with a waistcoat in a lighter 


up type of garment. 
five sizes: 14, 16, 17, 18 and 20 years. 
two yards and a half of 44-inch material, and half a yard of 
22-inch silk for trimming. 


‘he Young Girl’s 











eparate Coat 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston 


ITHER satin or velvet could be used for the peasant coat 
illustrated below, which is characteristic of the more dress- 
Patterns (No. 6451) for this coat come in 
Size 18 years requires 


NOTE—Mrs. Ralston will continue her contributions to these 
pages through the coming year, showing, in our Fashion Depart- 
ment, all the newest and best things in woman’s dress, 
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HE simple lines of this short semi-fitting coat make 

it especially becoming to a youthful form. If made 
of pilot-blue cheviot it could be worn with a brown 
and blue plaided skirt, or it is suitable for corduroy or 
velveteen, worn with a skirt to match, for an after- 
noon suit. Patterns (No. 6449) for this sacque coat 
come in five sizes: 14,16, 17,18 and 20 years. Size 
18 years requires one yard and three-quarters of 54-inch 
material, and half a yard of 22-inch silk for trimming. 


ELOW is a coat which is adaptable for many pur- 
poses, depending upon the material used in making. 
For business wear it would be practical if made of 
Scotch tweed worn with a plain-color serge or cheviot 
skirt. Olive-green zibeline or hopsacking would make 
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contrasting shade. Patterns (No. 6445) for this 


material, and three yards and a half of banding. 
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I of pattern and bust measure, and inclosing the 


away coat come in four sizes: 16, 17, 18 and 20 years 
Size 18 years requires one yard and a half of 44- 


[A TTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for these designs can be supplied, post-free, at fifteen cents each. 
various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving number 


an attractive suit made in this design for afternoon 
wear. Patterns (No. 6453) for this plaited coat come in 
five sizes: 14,16, 17,18 and 20 years. Size 18 years 
requires two yards and a quarter of 44-inch material. 


cut- 


inch 





6447 


RACEFUL and shapely in line is the coat above, 
closing diagonally in front, with the slight fullness 
belted in at the side fronts. If made of cloth, corduroy 
could be used for the long revers. Patterns (No. 6447) 
for this cutaway coat—to be made with or without an 
inset plaited section in the back—come in four sizes: 
16 to 20 years. Size 18 years requires two yards and a 
quarter of 44-inch material, and half a yard of 22-inch 
silk for trimming, 
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The amount of material required for the 


price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadel phia. 


SEND FOR THE 


PERRY, DAME 


Varchase 
ayie 


of Stylish and 
Serviceable Apparel 


IT 1S FREE 


HIS beautiful broadcloth suit is one of 

the many refined, approved and sensi- 

ble styles in tailored suits shown in the 
Perry, Dame Purchase Book at astonishingly 
low prices. 

The broadcloth is of a fine, lustrous quality; 
we never use cheap grades as they are the 
most expensive in the end. The lining is 
the famous Skinner satin, guaranteed for two 
seasons. 

Coat is 28 inches long; single-breasted, 
fastens with two handsome silk ornaments. 
Collar is novel and pretty (see small picture 
for back view) its long revers faced with 
Skinner satin and trimmed with soutache 
braid loops. Skirt is a graceful, gored model; 
panel front and back, with plaits inlet at side to 
give necessary fullness. Colors: black, navy 
blue or the new Coronation purple. Sizes 
34 to 44 bust. Skirts 40 inches with 3-inch 
basted hems. Price astonishingly low for such 


a beautiful, serviceable, 
Tacaaae “ . 2 “i No. 1251. $14.75 
Samples of material and lining on request 


$9.75 to $24.75 
3.95to 17.50 
Dresses, 6.95to 17.50 
Also a full line of wearing apparel for 
women — millinery, furs, underwear, corsets, 
hosiery, kimonos, etc., including many lines of 
Trade Marked goods of reputation and quality. 
We pay all postage and express charges. Your 
money is returned, plus all return charges, if 
any purchase proves unsatisfactory. 


PURCHASE BOOK SENT FREE 


PERRY, DAME & CO. 


West Twenty-Third Street, New York 





Women’s and Misses’ Suits, 
* ** Coats, 
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Girls’ °% 


Intimate Little Chats With Girls: By Mrs. Stickney Parks 


To My GirL READERS: 


As a mother myself, and as a friend of girls, I will gladly do what I can to make clear some perplexities 


that come to you in your relations to the other sex. If you will write to me I will answer you on this page, or by mail if you will be 
so good as to inclose a stamped, addressed envelope. For obvious reasons I must ask to be excused from answering queries where 


any religious question is involved. 


MAN seldom appreciates, when courting 
A a young woman, that she knows him 

only as she sees him, and that it is no lack 
of loyalty or love on her part to wish to know 
all about his home life as well as about his 
business and his social position. The oppor- 
tunity should be given to every girl to obtain 
all the information possible with reference to a 
man before she should be expected to give her 
happiness into his keeping. The man sees the 
woman in her proper setting, surrounded by 
her family and friends. He has time to study 
her and them before asking her to share his 
life. Why, then, should he not make it pos- 
sible for her to gain an equal knowledge of 
himself? In fairness to young women this 
should be done, therefore my reply to the 
following letter: 


You Should Know a Man Thoroughly 


6 Bape years ago I met a young man, and 
in ashort time a strong friendship sprang up 
between us. He has just ended.a visit to my 
home. Before leaving he told me he loved me. 
While being very fond of him I thought I could 
not return his love in kind. Since his departure 
for his home in the East I find that I have 
learned to care fgr him as for no other man. 
As I know nothing of his family, his home life, 
or his social position, I hesitate to tell him all I 
think and feel. Would it be proper, since we 
are not publicly engaged, to visit his home? I 
cannot give him up, and yet I hesitate to bind 
myself, because I do not know him as I should 
like. He says: ‘“You know me as well as I 
know you.” But I really donot. Please advise 
me what to do. M.M.L. 

I differ from the young man when he says: 
‘“You know me as well as I know you.” Had 
you had the opportunity of seeing him in his 
home, among his friends, he might have said 
this. Before you become engaged to him your 
father, brother, or, if you have neither, your 
guardian or friend, should make it a duty to 
find out how this young man stands in all 
relations to life. He should see to it that all 
such information be given freely. You cannot 
visit his home unless invited by his parents. 
Even then I question whether a visit of that 
kind is wise under the best of conditions. You 
can find out all you should know in a far more 
dignified way. In order to do this, however, 
you would need to take some reliable friend 
into your confidence. Such a one could obtain 
information that you never could secure, and 
save you much embarrassment. 


Does Lack of Education Unfit Her? 


6 Bs. years ago I met a young man who was 
studying for the ministry. We were thrown 
together a great deal during the summer and 
learned to care very much for each other. While 
he was attending school we corresponded. Our 
letters at first were only friendly, but his finally 
took on a more serious tone. I do not want to 
encourage him, as I feel I could not pe a true 
helpmeet because of my lack of education. 
Should I allow this to stand in the way if I love 
him enough? I am considering his future as 
well as my own. RIE. 

If you truly love this young man I do not 
think your lack of education should be an insur- 
mountable barrier to your happiness. You are 
quite right in considering his future, but you 
must remember that if your friend knows you 
intimately enough to ask you to become his wife 
he must know your lack as well as your qual- 
ifications. Is he not therefore able to judge 
fairly? I appreciate your desire to be a true 
helpmeet. From your letter I conclude that you 
are young and energetic as well as ambitious, 
that you have laid a foundation upon which to 
build. Why can you not study and prepare 
yourself for the duties of a clergyman’s wife? 
If you are diligent you will find that ere long 
you will be equal to the demands made upon 
you. Do not be discouraged, but begin with 
determination to conquer circumstances. Turn 
this time of waiting and uncertainty to account, 
and study to improve your mind and your man- 
ners as well, for these count largely in the influ- 
ence and attractions of a minister’s wife. You 
must remember that life and happiness are 
made up largely of infinitesimal things, and 
that each atom has its part to play in the great 
whole. So while you are striving to fit yourself 
for this much-desired position study human 
nature; you will frequently find it necessary to 
use great discrimination in the judging of char- 
acter. I want you to realize that observation 
as well as study will help you to reach the goal. 


Which Shall it Be? 


AM just twenty-two years old. One year ago 

I was asked in marriage by two young men. 
I accepted the one I loved, and gave to him 
the best and purest love of which I was capable. 
After a short time of happiness I found the man 
was not what I thought him. He was a gam- 
bler, very intemperate, and, worse than all, 
immoral. He was an adept at deception, and 
was always most gentlemanly when with me; 
in fact, I was completely deceived. After these 
discoveries I broke the engagement. He has 
gone away and I am most miserable. I know 
he could never make me happy, but since send- 
ing him away I have wondered whether, if I 
had married, I could have made a better man of 
him. It tortures me to think of this. I know 
he has no one to help him or care what becomes 
of him, and yet I have been so carefully and ten- 
derly reared that it seems terrible to me to be 
bound to such a man. Ought I to send for him 
and fulfill my promise to marry him? 

The other man, who loves me, now that I am 
free still wants me to marry him. He knows I 
do not love him, though I thoroughly like and 
respect him. He is willing to take me as I am. 
Life seems so empty to me now. Would it be 
wrong to accept him under such conditions ? 
I have worried and puzzled over this until I can- 
not tell right from wrong. I believe you can 
help me. Will you please try to? IR 

Three grave faults you have discovered in 
this man whom you loved: intemperance, gam- 
bling, immorality. One only of these, my dear 
young friend, should show you that your love 
was misplaced; yet here you have three glaring 
sins to meet in one individual. It may be that 
some day this man will grow weary of wrong- 
doing, and “‘turn from his wickedness” and 
“live.’”’ Such men should have all the help 
that human hearts and minds can give, but not 
the sacrifice of a pure, young life. Since the 
world began misguided woman has deceived 
herself into thinking that it is a duty to marry 
and reform the man, that love such as she feels 
must surround and keep him from temptation. 
This is a false hope. Marriage, to be happy, 
must have for foundation-stones pure love, mu- 
tual respect, faith—these three—anything less 
is bitterness and disappointment. Try to over- 
come your love. You have nothing to reproach 
yourself for, while he has everything. You 
were true. He was dishonest. You say you are 
young? Thank God for youth and strength 
which will help you to conquer this love. Ask 
yourself, if you are a true woman, if you could 
be happy in giving your possible children such a 
father. Not only would you suffer through him 
and his misdeeds, but you would suffer a thou- 
sandfold more through your children. If only 
one will stop to realize the consequences of 
wrongdoing, and do the right herself, she can 
prevent the sin of the father from being visited 
on the child. To my mind the responsibility to 
the innocent next generation is greater than 
that to the present one. You owe the man one 
thing only, and that is forgetfulness. 

As to the other and truer man, you say you 
respect and like him, and that heis worthy. My 
advice is to wait, and perhaps from the ashes 
of the dead love there may rise a stronger and 
purer love for him who has cared for you through 
all these sad, distressing experiences. Do not do 
him the injustice of accepting his love until you 
can give him a beautiful return. 


Is She Justified ? 


I O YOU think my fiancée is justified in 

breaking our engagement on account of 
my loafing? ees 

Yes, my dear sir, I think a good, sensible girl 
who would make a true wife would be very wise 
to break her engagement for such a reason. If 
you are so lacking in ambition that you are 
willing to spend your young manhood in idle- 
ness, which leads often to mischief and misery, 
you will be a failure asa husband. A wife wants 
to be proud of her husband and the father of her 
children. She needs an “‘oak”’ to lean on, not a 
“broken reed.’”” No woman can be proud of a 
husband who allows his talents to go to waste 
and who is content to live the life of a sluggard. 
If you are so unfortunately situated that you 
need not work for a living find something to 
do that will make the community in which you 
live the better for your existence. Give of your 
time, your strength and your substance, and 
make life, for yourself and those you love, 
worth living. Laziness is akin to immorality, 
for’ “‘Satan finds some mischief still for idle 
hands to do.” 


Address me, please, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JouRNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


High Standards, Good Morals 


AM writing for several girls who want advice. 

In our particular set the girls are all nice, and 
not the kind to allow liberties; but the boys are 
rather inclined to take advantage of the things 
we girls say and do innocently and thought- 
lessly. We particularly dislike this sort of 
thing, and the boys think we are ‘“‘cranky.”’ 
The boys are not quite tough, but they do many 
things when they are not with us girls that they 
do not wish us to know about. Are all boys like 
this? Is it exacting too much to expect them to 
be as clean and careful of their actions as we are? 
Should boys be allowed to go with nice girls and 
yet do horrid things? It does not seem right, 
and yet we do not know what we'‘ought to do 
about it. We hate to feel that wé are lowering 
ourselves and our standards by associating with 
these young men. M. A. W. 


In reply to your question whether or not it is 
too much to exact cleanliness and carefulness 
of conduct from your young man friends I say 
emphatically: ‘“‘No!” Your own self-respect 
demands both. Do not lower your standards. 
Let your boy friends understand that unless 
they can walk honestly and uprightly they 
must give up the society of pure-minded girls. 
Tf all the women of our land would take this 
stand their lives and their homes would be far 
happier. This has been the cry of self-respecting 
women for ages, and I am sorry to admit that 
the women themselves have been largely to 
blame for a code of morals which is wrong and 
greatly to be deplored. If all good women would 
refuse to receive in their homes men whose lives 
are impure and dishonest there would be a 
revolution in the morals of men. Unfortunately 
women, especially young women, are cowardly. 
They do not come out fairly and squarely and 
say: ‘‘We will not associate with men who are 
so lacking in self-respect that they cannot con- 
trol their lower and baser selves, and who in 
consequence will not respect us.”’ 

Men, as well as women, are very sensitive to 
criticism and are fond of approbation. ‘‘ Good 
women make good men,”’ and therefore carry a 
tremendous responsibility. If you girls will set 
high standards and live up to them I think you 
will find that you will not long want for the 
right kind of young man friends. After all, 
these young men only need something higher 
than themselves to look up to and follow. 


Love and Loyalty 


HAVE received from my girl friends the title 

of “Old Maid,” because they do not like my 
views in regard to the familiarities offered to 
girls by their young man friends. I am rather 
too young to deserve the name, but I do not 
care what I am called as long as I am sure that I 
am in the right. When I read the letter in the 
July number of THE JourNat about the girl 
who thought herself ‘‘finicky”’ I asked the girls 
to read it. One of them said: ‘There is about 
one girl in a thousand who lives up to that let- 
ter.”’ I then told her I would have to be that 
girl. My friends who accuse me of being over- 
particular do not know that my life is being sad- 
dened and hurt by the doubts that trouble me 
in regard to one young man whom [I love, and 
yet who is careless in his conduct toward other 
girls, while professing a deep, true love for me. 
I do not want to be too exacting and so lose his 
love, but I want all he has to give me, for I am 
giving all I am and hope to be to him. I want 
to give perfect faith and trust, but how can I 
unless he acts so as to deserve it? M. E. 

I am so very glad to hear from a girl who 
steadfastly turns her face from the vulgarities of 
life toward the better and higher things. Do not 
“grow weary in well doing.’’ Persevere in the 
way you have marked out for yourself. Better 
by far be a “‘finicky old maid” than a scatter- 
brained young one. You are quite right in 
keeping your heartaches and your doubts to 
yourself. No true woman wears her “‘heart on 
her sleeve for daws to peck at.”’ You are right, 
too, in exacting loyalty in thought and act from 
your friend, if he is your avowed lover. Noman 
who is true and honest will take the most pre- 
cious gifts a woman can bestow—her love, her 
faith, her loyalty—and give less in return; nor 
should she be satisfied with less. His vow is to 
keep him only unto her as long as they both shall 
live. Solemn words these, and any one, man or 
woman, taking such a vow and breaking it is 
nothing less than a blasphemer, for it is a law of 
God that he or she is under. Be frank and come 
to a perfect understanding with your lover. If 
he is too shallow to understand your attitude in 
regard to these matters he has not the strength 
to make you happy in the years to come. 














True to Fashion's de- 
mands, and wonderfully 
diversified, are the new 
designs and colorings in 
which Cheney Silks are 
now being shown. For 
the development of ex- 
clusive costume styles 
these beautiful fabrics are 
in high favor. 


“Satin Venise” 


is a new Cheney fabric of 
rare charm—soft, yet of sub- 
stantial body and with a 
satiny surface of subdued lustre. 


Also prominent among the season's 
fashionable. fabrics are Cheney 
“Shower-Proof” Foulards, Wool- 
Back Satins, Plain and Bordered 
Marquisettes, Panne Satin, Benga- 
lines, Crépe and Bordered Chiffons, 
Georgian Crépe (new), Crépe de 
Chines, Crépe Faille Sublime, 
Bordered Voile. 


Shown by the better stores every- 

where. Look for the name Cheney 

Silks, which always appears on the 

label and is stamped on the end of 
each piece. 


Cheney Silks include ‘“Shower- 

Proof" Foulards, Florentines, 

Decorative Silks, Upholstery 

Goods, Velours, Velvets, Rib- 

bons, Cravats, Velvet Ribbons, 

Spun Silk Yarns, Reeled Silks, 
etc., etc. 


CHENEY BROTHERS 
Silk Manufacturers 
4th Ave. and 18th St., New York 
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Cloth Caps of Plain or Mixed 
Goods are Useful All the Year 
Round for Outing Wear, and are 
Suitable Alike for Boys and Men 


* 
6495 
A New Evening Dress Shirt 


Bath Slippers Made of Crash Toweling 


N A HABERDASHER’S, in a 
bookshop or at a sporting-goods 
store one may find a good selection 
of presents for men, whether the 
amount to be spent is fifty cents or 
five or more dollars. 

The Angora-wool jacket is much 
liked because of its light weight. 
An individual drinking-cup would 
appeal very strongly to a traveler. 

Bath-robes may be easily made at 
home, like the shirts and pajamas, 
and the addition of an embroid- 
ered initial or monogram, either 
on the sleeve or pocket of the 
garment, gives a pleasing personal 
touch to the gift. 

The laundry-bag is a homely but 
useful gift. With the extra bag 
one would never be without a nec- 
essary receptacle. 

Crocheted and knitted ties 
continue in favor, and working 
directions for the four illustrated 
at the top of this page (the center 
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6494 
Flannel Bath-Robe Lined With Silk 





6491 
Plain and Suitable for Every Day 





A Collapsible Drinking-Cup and Case 











The New Angora Woolen Jacket 


Khaki Laundry-Bag and Fixture, With Extra Bag 





A Hand-Made Tie is a Nice Gift. 
These Ties are Attractive in 
Linen, Fine Japanese Cotton 
Crépe or Crocheted of Silk 





Russian Bath Slippers Lined With Crash 


one is made of linen) may be ob- 
tained from Mrs. Ehrlich for ten 
cents each, if you will write to her 
in care of THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL, Philadelphia, inclosing 
a stamped, addressed envelope. 


[QATTERNS (including Guide~ 
Chart) for the numbered designs on 
this page can be supplied for fifteen 
cents each, post-free. No. 6491 for 
the coat shirt, and No. 6495, the dress 
shirt, both come in seven sizes: 34 to 
46 inches breast measure. No. 6493 
for the pajamas for men and boys 
come in eleven sizes: 26 to 46 inches 
breast measure. No. 6494 for the 
bath-robes for men and boys come in 
four sizes: 34, 38, 42 and 46 inches 
breast measure. The amount of ma- 
terial required for the different sizes 
is printed on the pattern envelopes. 
Order from your nearest dealer in 
Ladies’ Home Journal patterns ; or by 
mail, giving number of pattern and 
breast measure, and inclosing the 
price to the Pattern Department, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 






6494 
Bath-Robe of Terry With Coat-Shaped Collar 


You can 
delight the 
Family with 
Superior 
and most 
Tempting 
Dishes 
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Fish Flakes 


10c. — sizes — 15c. 


(except in the far West) 


The codfish caught in the cold 
deepseas off the coast of Maineare 
famous for delightful flavor and 
firm meatiness. These qualities 
of excellence are so saved for you 
in Burnham & Morrill Fish Flakes 
that it is easy for you to make 
ready in a few minutes 


Fish Cakes 
Fish Hash Fish Chowder 
Creamed Codfish 


tempting, digestible, nutritious, de- 
lightfully toothsome—far superior to 
any results you've ever been able to 
obtain from dried-up, chip-like, taste- 
less, ‘‘manufactured”’ codfish. 











The well known cooking expert, Janet McKenzie Hill, 


has prepared in ‘GOOD EATING”’ a valuable and pleas- 
antly helpful little book containing many worth-whi'e 
recipes—some old; some improved; some new—not all 
about fish. You ought to have a copy. We'll senc you it 
free if you'll ask for it. 


You can have in your 
home—no matter where 
you live—Codfish—just as 
fresh and flavory as the 
day taken from the ocean— 
coming to you in a sanitary 
container absolutely free 
from any preservative. 
Every ounce cooked per- 
fectly and said by Food 
Experts to be the most 
creditable and desirable 
Sea Food product ever 


offered. 


Ask vour grocer to-day for Buinham 
C> Morrill Fish Flakes. If he happens 
to be out of it hewill get it; but to avoid 
delay sendus rocentsanda full sized 1% 
packagewilicometovoubymatl prepaid 


BURNHAM & MORRILL CO. 


PORTLAND, MAINE, U. S. A. 


483- Burnham & Morrill Paris Sugar Corn — 
new packing—always tender—sweet—creamy — 
is now on the dealer's shelves. If you want to 
be sure of getting a superior quality of canned 
corn order a case from your grocer to-day. 








Burnham 8 Morrill 
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The Minister’s Social Helper 


Has Something to Say About Being “Up and Doing” 
if You Live Thirty-Five Miles From a Railroad 

















page, I mentioned the request of a woman living “‘ thirty-five 

miles from a railroad,’’ who had written to me for ideas that 
would be helpful to her in uplifting the social life of the young people 
of her little town. Her appeal seemed to touch a responsive chord in 
the hearts of a great many workers who lived ‘“‘miles and miles 
from anywhere.” So this page this month is going to be in the 
special interest of those who live far from busy centers; but let not 
the workers in city churches think there will be nothing in it for 
them, because there is many a church society in the heart of a big 
city that is just as dead as if it were thirty-five miles from a railroad. 
I promised, too, to speak this month of the next step after the first 
autumn social gathering had brought the members of any society 


: ™ E time ago,in making a prize offer in connection with this 


together, and that step must be toward the effective working out of ° 


the purpose of the society. 

I have been trying to find a book which I saw in a large book store 
some time ago, but I cannot, as I donot remember the title. But I 
do remember the title of one chapter. It was: “Interesting Sinners 
and Stale Saints.” That set me thinking. Are we making the most 
of the best that is in us if we cannot transpose these adjectives? 

There are interesting and uninteresting ways of doing the same 
thing, and, so far as the country church is concerned, in these days of 
rural delivery distance need not mean deadness. I have been sur- 
prised at the hundreds of workers in churches who are content to go 
along in the same rut, where there are so many helps at hand to get 
them out if they will make the effort to get those helps and use them. 
Any business would die if the promoters put no more thought into it 
than is put into some church societies. Of course, there is such a 
thing as getting too much machinery and not having any power to 
make it forceful; but, on the other hand, power needs to be directed 
through certain channels. 

No outsider can select one method of work and say that it will 
apply to the particular needs of your community; but why do you 
not inquire as to what methods there are for accomplishing certain 
ends? We never reach the ideals we set for our work, and we often 
think we have failed if it doesn’t turn out exactly as we hoped; but 
even so, it will turn out a great deal better than if we hadn’t had an 
ideal or a standard, or hadn’t made the effort. 

There are plenty of ways to do things, but it will take time and 
work—hard work—to accomplish them. 


If You Want to Put Life Into Your Sunday-School 


iy’ THE first place, if you want to put life into your Sunday-school 
find out what other people have done. There are scores of good 
books published on Sunday-school work. What many a country 
community needs is a good leader, and many an unhappy soul may 
be burying a talent that would be a stimulus to her if she worked it. 
Why not get six or ten of the best workers together, then get two or 
three good books, and make a start toward systematic betterment? 
You will soon find out who is the born leader. Start with your 
lessons. If you haven’t a graded school look into the graded system, 
with its attractive pictures and handwork, and see how interesting 
it can be made for boys and girls. 

If you can’t take up graded work use every resource you have to 
make the uniform lessons interesting for children. For instance, 
next year these lessons will be in the Gospels. Now there are most 
attractive sets of post-card views of the Holy Land, and there are 
models which you can get to illustrate stories in which mention is 
made of an Oriental rich man’s house, or of a poor man’s house, 
a sheepfold, an Eastern lamp, the scrolls on which the law was 
written, a phylactery, a wooden cubit, etc. To accompany Old 
Testament references there are models of the Ark of the Covenant, 
of the Tabernacle and of the Camp of Israel; also lithographed 
charts of the Tabernacle and Solomon’s Temple. 

Then if you feel that you want to get your class closer together 
socially I can refer you to a little book that suggests names for one 
hundred organized Sunday-school classes, with appropriate mottoes 
and class pins, and suggestions for class work outside of school. The 
club spirit is prevalent, and anything like a pin or a button with 
letters on it to indicate a society will greatly please a boy or girl. 

Then there are many ways of recording attendance, like the huge 
thermometer and the ladder with the climbing boys and girls, which 
promote and keep up interest. Oh, there are lots of interesting 
appliances from the Cradle Roll up to the Home Department. You 
know it is very likely that some one else has experienced your 
problem and has evolved some solution to meet it. 


You Can Make Your Missionary Society Interesting 


\ HAT about your missionary society? Is it pretty nearly dead? 
/V Now it isn’t the organic society that lacks life,is it? Isn’t it 
just the members who compose your little branch? Ido not know a 
more live subject today than missions, and there are somany ways to 
make the subject interesting. By the use of large missionary pictures, 
about nineteen by twenty-five inches—twelve of which pictures, 
with accompanying stories, you can get for one dollar and fifty cents 
from the Missionary Educational Movement—one Sunday-school I 
know of for three consecutive months increased its monthly collec- 
tion nearly fifty per cent. They are now planning a service where 
light-house mite-boxes will be distributed for missions, and the pro- 
gram will be along life-saving lines, with appropriate hymns about 
lights and life-lines. 

There are pictures of many kinds, some of which you can get for 
one cent each, or, at any rate, two pictures for five cents, that 
illustrate the customs and work in foreign lands or among foreign 


peoples in our own land. In previous numbers of THE JoURNAL 
I have already spoken on this page of the value of stereoscopes, 
reflectoscopes and stereopticons as educational assets in this work. 
There is also much good entertainment material, where instructive 
information is imparted by means of a program presented in such an 
interesting and spectacular form that it is bound to be decidedly 
entertaining. I mean such exercises as ‘‘Columbia’s Reception to 
the Nations”’ and ‘‘ The Banners of the Nations.” There are ribbon 
charts and post-card charts, curios and what not, to make the subject 
interesting. Or there are many “Hero Stories”’ to tell, if you are 
interesting young children in people other than our own race; and 
some of the books prepared for juniors, like the one on Alaska, are 
fascinating as stories even for grown-ups. Indeed, they are so 
interesting that I have used them for adults by simply dropping the 
childish vernacular. 

Then take the social side of the small church. By expending from 
a society’s treasury about five dollars you can get a number of books 
that will give you enough ideas to run a social every week for a year. 

There are books that deal almost exclusively with work along all 
lines among boys and girls. By-the-way, have you ever thought of 
fitting up some old barn as a gymnasium for the exclusive use of the 
boys and girls? Let them give entertainments to help pay for the 
furnishings; they will enjoy it all the more if they help. 


Music is One of the Difficulties of the Country Church 


NE ofthe great difficulties of the country church isin connection 

with the music. Maybe youneed a new singing-book, or need to 
get better acquainted with an old one, in your far-away chapel. A 
young preacher who settled in a large field with ten preaching-places, 
mostly in schoolhouses, found that he could not get the people to 
assemble in numbers. There was only vocal music. He decided to 
get a folding ‘‘ baby ” organ, and the people were asked to contribute 
twenty-five cents each toward it. The organ was taken from place 
to place, and a crowded house at every point was the result. 

In one church which was otherwise strong the choir was unreli- 
able. In the morning every chair might be filled, and in the evening 
the minister would have no choir at all back of him. It was decided 
to organize the choir. One of the best singers was appointed leader. 
A secretary recorded attendance and kept track of the members. 
But the exceptional thing about it was the pledge, which ran like 
this: ‘I do voluntarily unite with the Church Choir, and do 
faithfully promise to be in my place on time, without persuading, at 
every preaching service possible. I will attend all called rehearsals 
and will not absent myself without giving the leader notice.” 

Here is a story told by the wife of a minister serving a church 
in the country forty-five miles from one of our large cities: 

“There were not many young people in the church, and there was 
a great lack of musical talent—no one to help when needed. I 
organized a children’s vested choir in our Reformed church. The 
choir is composed of boys and girls from eight to eighteen years of 
age, who can read English and carry atune. The object is to train 
the voices for future use in the large choir by rehearsing twice a week 
and singing in the church service once a month, and to have them, as 
a whole, available for special work. Children are interested who are 
not otherwise attracted to the church. They become familiar with 
the best hymns and the better class of music, and, what is more, 
they feel that they are important to the church’s welfare. Not long 
ago one of the hitherto most discouraging members of my choir, a 
lad of twelve years, startled us by leading in hymns and anthems 
which I myself had forgotten, but which he will never forget. 

“‘Reverence and punctuality are particularly emphasized, and 
great care is given to the quality of tone. Once a year a prize 
is awarded for best attendance and behavior. The boys and girls 
love the work, and now, much to our delight, after three years’ 
service there are two girls who are developing very worth-while 
voices and making themselves indispensable by their ability and 
willingness to help wherever needed. When the children’s choir 
sings our congregation is much larger than usual, as the older 
people, together with the younger, enjoy the service thoroughly. 

‘Socially they have good times among themselves; they give 
entertainments, and occasionally I entertain them at the parsonage. 
It means hard work for the leader and for the members, but it pays 
wonderfully and is of lasting benefit.” 





If We Have “a Mind to Work” 


HIS talk has all been in the nature of suggestion. I wish I 

could impress upon you fully the wealth of material there is at 
hand to work with for those who have ‘‘a mind to work.” As I 
have said, it takes time to read and plan and study, but that is 
what helps to bring results. 

It is the aim of this page to be helpful—definitely helpful—and no 
reference is ever made to any article on this page that I cannot tell 
you about specifically. If I can put you in the way of using any of 
the material mentioned I shall be pleased to be of service to you. 


500 WAYS TO HELP YOUR CHURCH 

For the convenience of readers who frequently wish to refer to social and other 
plans that have been published from time to time on this page under the title of 
“The Minister’s Social Helper,’’ arnouncement is here made that the material is now 
published in book form, under the title: “* 500 Ways to Help Your Church.”? The 
book may be obtained for one dollar, postpaid, by sending orders to this department. 

This department—The Minister’s Social Helper—will be continued in The Journal 
next year, and its editor has in mind many Plans for increasing its usefulness. She 
will be glad to help her readers through personal correspondence if an addressed, 
stamped envelope is inclosed, and tO remit to any who may favor her with accounts 
which she can use of new methods of church work along all lines. 



































Alcohol Gas Stove 
Chafing Dishes 


With ‘‘Alcolite’’ Burner 


For light meals, late suppers, and out- 
door lunches there’s nothing like a 
Manning-Bowman Chafing Dish equipped 
with the ‘‘Ivory’’ Enameled Food Pan 
and the Alcolite Burner Stove. This 
stove has the cooking power of a range 
burner, and a full meal can be prepared on 
it. It will take any cooking utensil as well 
as Manning-Bowman Coffee Percolators. 







Coffee Pot 
Style . 
0. “ Transparent 
9093 view”’ 


Coffee Percolators 


Manning-Bowman Percolators insure uni- 
formly good coffee, clear, rich, full- 
flavored, healthful. As the liquid coffee 
never remains in contact with the 
grounds, the coffee is never rank or bitter. 
Manning-Bowman Percolators make coffee 
quickly, starting with cold water. They 
are simple and easy to clean — no valves, 
no clogging — also made in Urn style for 
making coffee on the table. 


“* Transparent 
No. view”’ showin, 
6672 tea ball son | 


Tea Ball Tea Pots 


The perfect way of making tea, insuring 
uniformly good tea, at every brewing and 
in every cup of a brewing. The tea ball 
is lowered into the liquid for steeping, 
then raised above it when the tea is made. 
Thus the tea grounds are not allowed to 
remain in contact with the infusion. In 
Manning-Bowman Tea Ball Tea Pots the 
tea ball chain remains concealed whether 
ball is up or down. 


St i nc 


The Manning-Bowman Quality products are made 
in hundreds of designs and in various sizes. In 
Nickel Plate, Silver Plate, Solid Copper and Alumi- 
num. Sold by leading dealers—jewelers, depart- 
ment stores, etc. Write for Free Recipe Book and 
Catalogue No. L-1. 


MANNING, BOWMAN & COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 


Also makers of Manning-Bowman Urn Coffee Per- 
colators, Eclipse Bread Makers, Alcohol Gas Stoves, 
Tea Ball Tea Urns, Chafing Dish Accessories. 
Celebrated M. & B, Brass, Copper and Nickel Polish. 
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Ve A Paper Wedding Marks the Close of a Happy Bride’s First Year 


OR the table-cover white crépe paper over a lining of rose color is used. The 
valance is composed of three overlapping flounces, alternately white and pink, 
with a design of hearts and ribbons appliquéed upon the upper flounce. Rose-shaped 
paper cups contain the ices, and the napkins and plates are also of paper in rose design. 
out- 
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aeet Cheeriness Beams From the Tin-Wedding Table, With its Bright Geranium Blooms 
offee 
They IN plates and cutlery replace the conventional china and silver. The favors are 
Ives, growing ferns planted in fancy tin jelly-molds, to which are fastened tags of 
e for silver pasteboard which serve as place-cards. Patty-pans filled with bonbons rest on 
geranium leaves. The candle-shades represent old-fashioned tin lanterns. 











The Wooden Wedding, With its Homely Decorations, is Often the Greatest Fun 


LACE-CARDS for the ‘‘all-wooden’’ table are thin slabs of wood, on which the 
guests’ names are traced with a pyrographic needle. The place-cards are fastened 
to the water-glasses with snap clothespins. Burnt-wood photograph frames form the 
favors. A unique touch is supplied by ‘‘flowers’’ made of shavings colored with dye. 
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Daintily Pretty is the Linen-Wedding Table, With the Flower of the Flax 


Conn. 


SPINNING -WHEEL forms the central decoration and rests on a linen center- 

piece stenciled with flax flowers. Stenciled doilies are the candle-shades, and 
smaller doilies are formed, over cardboard, into receptacles for nuts and bonbons. 
Tiny spinning-wheels are mounted on the lids of the flax-decorated favor-boxes. 
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A Dresden Effect is an Appropriate Decoration for a China-Wedding Table 


ERE the tablecloth is of inexpensive lawn in Dresden pattern. Very good 
substitutes for Dresden baskets may be provided by painting wicker baskets with 
white enamel and filling them with short-stemmed flowers in Dresden tints. The 
place-cards are water-color sketches of graceful little maidens holding huge bouquets. 














The Fountain of Youth Flows at the Silver Wedding, and Cupid Again Rules 


NVERTED in a fern-dish of the same metal a silver vase forms the fountain, the 

falling water being strands of silver tinsel. Feathery moss, violets and lilies-of- 
the-valley are arranged in the top of the fountain, and also border the ‘‘pool,’’ which 
is a mirror. The silver dishes contain bonbons in violet, white and pistachio. 
























Oddly Named Dishes for Luncheo! 


By Marion Harris Neil 





Spotted Dick 





Petticoat Tails 





Simnel Cake 


IMNEL cake has a legendary history: Long ago an 
old couple were making their cake for Mothering 
Sunday, when the children would return home for the 
Mid-Lent holiday. Why the old man meddled with the 
cake-making nobody tells, but so determined was he 
that it should be boiled, and so determined was his wife 
that it should be baked, they came to aquarrel. Finally 
they decided to split the difference by boiling it half the 
time and baking it the other half. The old man’s name 
was ‘‘Sim,’’ the old lady’s ‘‘ Nelly’’; and the cake is 
called ‘‘Simnel’’ in honor of both. Simnel cake 
today is always baked, proving that no man has any 
right to interfere in the affairs of the kitchen. 





Fat Rascals 


HE origin of certain of these unique 
names makes an interesting study, espe- 
cially as in more than one instance the names 
have an historical bearing. For example: 
Sally Lunn was a Bath celebrity who, at the 
end of the Eighteenth Century, kept a cake 
shop which was a favorite resort for both 
youth and age in the old West of England 
country town. Sally originally carried out 
her cakes, morning and evening, in a basket 
with a white cover. Later her small shop 
on Lilliput Alley became a favorite haunt, 
and Dalmer, a baker and musician, seeing 
that it was a very good thing, bought the 
business, composed a song about the cakes 
and set it to music. This song became a 
popular street ditty, and barrows were used 
to distribute the now celebrated cakes. 
‘Maids of Honor’’ carry one back to 
Queen Elizabeth’s time, for she and her 
maids, it is said, were making some cakes 
when an Archbishop entered theroom. He 


tasted the cakes and asked their name. 


When told by one of the maids of honor that 
the cakes had no name he suggested that the 
best name by which they could be called 
would be ‘‘ Maids of Honor.’’ 

The name ‘‘ Petticoat Tails’’ is due to a 
ludicrous mistake on the part of the Scotch 
people who heard the women who came from 
France with Mary, Queen of Scots, call the 
little cakes Petites Gatelles, which sounded to 
them like ‘‘ Petticoat Tails.’’ 








Toad in the Hole 








Scotch Mist 





Maids of Honor 





Singing Hinnies 


F THE other dishes shown the names of several 

bear a sufficient resemblance to the pictures not to 
require elucidation here. The ‘‘Singing Hinny”’ cake, 
however, owes its name to the fact that it makes a singing 
noise when being cooked; ‘‘ Bubble and Squeak’’— 
a boiled beef and cabbage dish—was probably so named 
from the sounds made during frying; ‘‘ Angels on 
Horseback ’’— oysters and bacon on toast—are said to 
taste angelic; and anybody who has seen a toad in a 
hole in a cool corner of the garden will not need to 
be prompted in order to recognize the appropriateness 
of the application to the dish illustrated—sausages in 
a batter of eges and flour. 





Sally Lunns 





King Henry's Shoesirings 


Bubble and Squeak 


NoTE—Miss Neil will be pleased to send recipes for any or all of these dishes provided a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed with your request. 
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TALL candle set in a mound of cranberries 
occupies the center of the table. Outlining 
this is a double row of potatoes, onions with their 
brown skins removed, and crisp parsley, from 
which radiate carrots to an outer ring of parsley. 
Lighted tapers are placed between the carrots. 






































ERE apples, grapes and bananas have been 

employed in effective combination. The 
fruit having been arranged in a low wicker 
basket twined with greenery and surrounded by 
a ring of perfect grapes alternating with sprays 
of green, the result is decidedly decorative. 


HILE this centerpiece is very simple in 
arrangement it is none the less attractive 
in coloring. The rich gold, red and orange of 
the pumpkin, tomatoes and carrots show to 
marked advantage against the mass of greenery, 
and tapers light up the whole most effectively. 


BY SURMOUNTING an inverted pan with a cauliflower and 
banking it with asparagus fern this mound is made. 
Parsnips, turnips, beets, potatoes and radishes are also used. 
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By Mary H. Northend 


VERY housekeeper who 

reads this page will be 
surprised to learn how the 
commonest vegetables may 
be combined to form most 
attractive table decorations 
for the harvest season, as is 
shown by the illustrations. 


N THIS illustration three large grape- 

fruits are used to form the foundation 
upon which the pineapple stands. Ex- 
tending from the grapefruit center are 
three bananas, while oranges, greenery 
and Tokay and Malaga grapes fill the 
spaces between the bananas. 


HIS is a popcorn centerpiece. In 

the center place a high candle and 
around it a circle of parsley. Outline 
this with wide filling of popcorn and 
square the whole with parsley, placing 
an onion at each corner and one in the 
center of each side. 


ABBAGES are attract- 

ive arranged this way. 
A large white cabbage is 
placed on a circular stand. 
Around the base are parsley 
and a ring of popcorn and 
cranberries alternating. 
The cabbage is hollowed 
and celery placed inside like 
a bouquet. Smaller cab- 
bages are at the corners, 
with parsley on top. Pop- 
corn and cranberries are 
looped to each cabbage. 
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QUASH, cranberries, tomatoes, carrots, 
celery and asparagus fern are here com- 
bined. Aninverted pan is covered with greenery 
to support the squash, and around it tomatoes 
and celery alternate. The cranberries are laid 
in a ring, with carrots between the celery stalks. 


RUIT and greenery in tuis star-shaped torm 

make an attractive decoration. In the center 
burns a tall candle banked with asparagus fern. 
Radiating from this are five broad fern leaves, 
each tipped with a taper, while apples, grapes, 
bananas and oranges are grouped between. 


EGETABLES very readily lend them- 

selves to the carrying out of conventional 
designs, as is admirably shown herewith. A crisp 
head of Savoy cabbage forms the central figure, 
and carrots, cranberries and parsley form the 
projecting lobes. The result is striking. 
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ALE green onions on circular beds of scarlet cranberries and 
topped with radishes, together with white parsnips and a head 
of lettuce on a green mound, constitute this novel decoration. ~~ 
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Your Fortune in a Teacup 


A Bright Idea for a Merry Party: By Eleanor Colby 


O PLAYFULLY take a peep into the future always creates a great deal 
of ‘mirth since the thoughtful hostess sees to it that only happy things are 
held in store for her guests. These dainty little favors, besides adding a 
decidedly effective touch to the decoration of your tea or luncheon table, will 
furnish a delightful diversion for your guests. They may also be made to 
serve as place-cards by tying the guests’ names to the handles of their cups. 
Some of the cups would be as suitable for men as for maids. 
Cut out the cups very carefully, making a little slit in the front edge of each, 
as shown by the small one in the upper left-hand corner. 











Now paste the cups on a background of thin Bristolboard or heavy white 
paper. Use the paste only around the edges, since the centers must be left 
free so as to admit the fortune rhymes. These rhymes should be written, or 
typewritten, on slips of paper, then folded andtucked into place. The hostess 
who possesses even slightly a gift for rhyming may easily change the fortunes 
here given so as to apply to individuals. For instance, the Nature-Student’s 
Cup might easily serve for the girl who is something of a social butterfly, and 
the Laurel-Wreath Cup might be adapted to some one who hopes to win 
laurels in another field than that of poetry. 











POLITICAL CUP 


On politics and fame you dote; 

You sigh to ‘‘ reconstruct’’ and vote. 
Yet you'll ne’er need to fawn and lobby, 
For ‘‘ home rule”’ is your favorite hobby. 
You’ll wed a man with manners breezy, 
A Senator with money easy. 








WILD-ROSE CUP 


In flowery lanes your fate you'll meet, 
’Twill prove to be a mating sweet. 

** Love in a cottage’’ suits your mind— 

A cottage neat, all flower-entwined. 

And through long life you'll find your posies 
Are guaranteed all thornless roses. 





LOVING CUP 


Within your dainty cup of tea 

Home pictures are the ones I see. 

You'll share your husband's fads and fancies; 
For you will be his fondest glances. 

And best of all things here below, 

You'll live in a quaint bungalow. 








HEARTSEASE CUP 


Petals of purple and petals of gold, 

** Pansies for heartsease,"’ the poets have told. 
You have discovered the true joy of living, 
Since pleasure to others you're constantly giving. 
And all this life, and this love, and this pleasure, 
Life will give back to you, measure for measure. 




















MUSICAL CUP 


Music will be your guiding star, 
Leading you into lands afar. 

You'll wed in quaint old Florence town 
A singer of worldwide renown. 
Together you will laurels win, 

And proud will be your kith and kin. 








HEART CUP 


Some people term you a coquette. 
They are unjust to you; and yet, 
Now that you have a large collection 
Of hearts, why not make a Selection ? 
There’s one among the lot, I’m told, 
That’s pure as eighteen-karat gold! 





LAUREL-WREATH CUP 


Your gift for writing poetry 

Is like a wondrous magic key. 
Where others vainly strive to enter 
You soon will be the social center. 
The faurel wreath of fame shall rest 
Upon your brow, oh, gifted guest! 








ART CUP 


What see we now? What see we here? 

The symbols of an art career. 

You'll study art in gay Paree, 

And wedded to your art you'll be, 

Until the right man comes your way. 

Then “ Welcome, Love,”’ and “‘Art, good day.’ 
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GOOD-LUCK CUP 


We cannot read your destiny; 

But what you wish for, that will be. 
Luck will attend your every move 
Whether in business or in love. 
You’ll never languish nor repine. 
On you Life’s sun will ever shine! 




















FORGET-ME-NOT CUP 


Within these flowerets’ petals blue 

A wireless message comes to you. 

It reads: ‘‘ Though far away I rove 
I'm ever true to you, my love. 

E’en now I'm speeding to the spot 
Where you are, dear. Forget me not.” 











NATURE-STUDENT'S CUP 


To study Nature’s your delight 

At morning, afternoon and night. 
While fishing in the sea of knowledge 
At university or college 

A German scientist you’ll land 
Who'll offer you his heart and hand. 








AGRICULTURAL CUP 


In looking for a secret sign 

To tell your fate, this pumpkin vine 

Plainly reveals your future life, 

For you will be a farmer’s wife. 

Nor could there be a greater charmer 

Than this same interesting, wealthy farmer. 
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What Does My Hand Tell? 


How to Read Palm-Prints 


HE heights of the mounts are shown by 

the degree of pressure they record; some 
mounts are so high that they record as a 
white blotch upon the soot-covered paper. 
Some palms are so deep that the centers 
refuse to record. 

Place the prints so that thumb points to 
thumb. It seems wrong at first—when you 
read direct from the palms the thumbs both 
turnout. But it is like taking photographs: 
right looks like left, and left like right. As 
the left hand tells of possibilities and the 
right hand of possible consummations, it is 
important that they should be placed so. 

Watch the contour. People rarely hold 
the marker in just the right way. But, if 
you notice the impression, you will often 
see where some fine line or the edge of a 
mount or a finger-tip “‘cushion” extends 
beyond the outline. Watch particularly the 
sweep from the first finger to and around 
the thumb. And the tips—the length of 
nail sométimes affects the shape. 

Watch the fingers too. Some people send 
in “bony-looking” prints. Some have fin- 
gers that look swollen. Watch again for the 
impression part. That tellsthe story. And 
your eyes soon learn to reconstruct contours. 


ULL readings of these prints have been sent by 

mail. But each is so splendid an example for 

palmistry students that I am publishing as much 
as possible of each reading. 


L. M. B., Katalla, ALASKA 


You are energetic, sustained; breezy, strong 
and calm; outspoken, sincere, practical, system- 
atic. You feel deeply. You have a quick, 
irritable temper. You have both self-control 
and a saving sense of humor. You read char- 
acter intuitively. You grasp subject 
or situation on the instant. You 
dislike details, yet you are thorough. 
You believe in self-help. You have 
both ‘‘made yourself’? and helped 
others. 


L. J., London, ENGLAND 


You are a lover of Nature; of col- 
ors, flowers, pets; of esthetic motion, 
interpretative dancing. You have 
taste, perception, tact, diplomacy. 
You have both the famous “science 
triangles” and the “science lines.” 
You have faith in fatalism and ~ 
in runs ofluck. You have those 
upspringing lines from your 
Life Line, records of successes 
made through your own efforts. 
You have the ‘‘square”’ of hero 
worship. Two affairs of the 
heart are recorded. 


“*Major,”” Canal Zone, PANAMA 


Young as you are, you are 
subject to moods; you know 
‘indigo blues.” You have a 
curious self-consciousness. You 
have your own code of princi- 
ples. You can stir up more fun or 
trouble in five minutes than the 
average mortal can in an hour. You 
have courage, persistence. You have 
self-confidence, ambition, justice, 
honor, pride—are most easily hurt 
through your pride. You are a hand- 
ful to manage! 


Dora, Glasgow, SCOTLAND 


You crowd life with emotions: little 
things seem big; big ones, gigantic. 
Yet you have a curious aptitude for 
business. You could even control an estate or 
manage big finances. You have the sign of ob- 
stacles, with the countersign of obstacles over- 
come. You are quick, vigorous. 
You havea powerful will, a dash of 
superstition, a vein of mysticism, 
both insight and intuition. Your 
talents are music and writing. Evi- 
dently the affections play a promi- 
nent part in your life. 


C. E. H., Brazil, SOUTH AMERICA 


You are one of the direct and posi- 
tive personalities who are often 
“powers behind thrones.”’ You leap 
to conclusions; you are all intensity 
andenthusiasms. You are sensitive, 
sympathetic, appreciative. You 
could play; you should sing. You 
have an instinctive dramaticquality. You have 
that interesting forked Heart Line—the sign of 
capacity for rare and unusual devotion. 

S. E. T., Yokohama, JAPAN 

You have the social gift. You draw people 

out at their best. Your greatest happinesses 


center about the affections. You have some 
aptitude for medicine. Youmay have some idea 
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By Catherine Rooke 





What the Hands Below Tell 
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“Edelweiss” *“Vap” 
Australia India 


of being a medical missionary. You write well; “Edelweiss,” Kiama, N.S. W., AUSTRALIA 


youare an agreeable conversationalist ; you listen 
in a most inspiring fashion. Evidently you 
have a dream of a “great and only”’ romance. 


D. D., Dunedin, NEW ZEALAND 


You are ambitious, yet an idealist. You are 
efficient, thorough, alert, direct. You decide 
instantly. Youhave marked talent for mimicry, 
a vivid imagination. You are original, indi- 
vidual, aborn leader. You are a hero-worshiper; 
name and fame are great words in your eyes. 
There are signs of travel, signs of many friends. 
As to “‘affairs” of the heart—they are legion. 


M. H. B., Royston, Bangor, IRELAND 


You are original, “different,” independent. 
You have a secret ambition, probably to write. 
You want to make money to save or spend, in- 
vest or waste, as you please. You are practical, 
alert, decisive, decided. Youget at things. You 
are at the heart of a problem before others have 


_sensed the fact that there is a problem. 


You, too, are a hero-worshiper, an idealist; 
your friendships amount to positive adorations. 
You have a shrewd, clear brain. You think 
rapidly; your answers flash back. You are all 
impulse andintensity. You have a temper that 
is like a spiritual thunderstorm. You are an 
ardent partisan. You dislike details and con- 
ventions, yet you observe the fine little ameni- 
ties of life. You are generous, unselfish. You 


have the capacity for great self-sacrifice. 


“Vap,” Ferozepore, Punjab, INDIA 


You are both temperamental and practical; 
the two sides of your nature are constantly at 
odds. You are nimble of wit, ready of tongue, 
quick of temper. You have a big, broad out- 
look upon life and affairs in general, yet you are 





Mile. B. S. 
Switzerland 








Mrs. F. W. D., Jr. 
Germany 


How to Make Impressions 


MOKE a sheet of unglazed white paper, 

that has not been creased, over a bit of 
burning gum camphor. Smoke the paper 
until it is very dark, but avoid scorching it. 
Lay one hand upon the smoked surface, 
palm down, press upon it very lightly with 
the other hand, and with any dull-pointed 
instrument mark the outline clear around. 
Be sure to take impressions of both hands. 

Then spray the print thoroughly with a 
fixative composed of as much white shellac 
as a little alcohol will take up, using an 
artist’s blowpipe or an old atomizer. Do 
not stand too close, or the spraying will blot 
out the delicate little lines, or ‘‘speckle” the 
print. Use only the clearest part of the 
liquid for the spraying. 

If neither blowpipe nor atomizer is handy 
take an old pan, pour white shellac into it, 
then run the print slowly, black side down, 
over the shellac. In either case dry thor- 
oughly before wrapping. Be sure to mail in 
a perfectly flat package. 

Mail only as first-class matter. Do not mail 
the prints in a separate package from your 
letter, or the stamped, addressed envelope 
for reply; but inclose all communications with 
the prints. Tuts ts Most ImportTANT. 


Dr. M. A. B., San Diego, MEXICO 


You are unusually artistic and temperamental 
for a doctor. Evidently circumstances chose 
your career for you. Close to your heart still 
lies the other ambition. You plan to follow it 
as an avocation. You make people obey you. 
You take violent prejudices; as strong likes. 
You make enemies; you rather gloryin it. You 
have vigor and vim. You are a born leader. 
You have a plausible tongue. You can recite a 

supposititious case as assertively as 
though it were fact. 


Mlle. B. S., Geneva, SWITZERLAND 


Fine little points mean more to you 
than big; details than conception. 
You have talent for languages. You 
have force and concentration. You 
have favorites. Youtake unaccount- 
able prejudices. You have remark- 
able appreciation of the fine arts. 
You love pictures, sculpture, archi- 
tecture. You are a little hard and 
unforgiving. Your will is set and 
strong, but diplomatic. One 
great affair of the heart is 
recorded. 


M.L., Hamilton, BERMUDA 
Evidently you are always 
longing for a wider sphere. 
You have your pet charities, 
your pet causes. You should 
have some very prominent part 
in club or church life. You are 
M.L. unusually susceptible to what 
Bermuda artists call ‘‘atmosphere.”’ You 
fairly blossom out with con- 
genial people. You are an 
ardent partisan. You take strong 
prejudices. You ride hobbies. You 
give, and give, and give. Self-sacrifice 

is almost a habit with you. 


Mrs. F. W. D., Jr., Bremen, GERMANY 


Your hands are almost the pure 
philosophic type. You reason ably. 
You have the “line of brilliancy’’; 
self-reliance, poise, pride. You are 
somewhat of a fatalist. Evidently 
tragedy appeals to you at the theater; 
evidently you like music in a minor 
strain; and in the books you read you are 
better satisfied if hero and heroine do not come 
to too speedy a solution of their problems. 
Evidently your dream of a “‘ career”’ 
was interrupted by love. 


J.S., Anasco, PORTO RICO 


You are one of the people for 
whom trifles make or mar perfec- 
tion. Yet you have a broad, fine 
outlook on life. You have a big 
heart, an open hand. You have 
courage of the most remarkable 
order—you can key yourself up to 
almost anything. The very fact 
LS that you have to key yourself up 
— seems to act as inspiration. 

J. F., Honolulu, HAWAII 

You are intense, passionate, im- 
pressionable. You are one moment gay, sunny 
sparkling; the next, blue as blue can be. You 
love power and influence. You are original, 
ambitious. You have a remarkable mentality. 
You like to argue. You want great wealth. 
You want to give other people their chances 
in life. You have tact. You please people 
without effort. You are an idealist in affairs 
of the heart; in your friendships, too. 


W. T., Cape Town, SOUTH AFRICA 

Your mind is: more like a man’s than a 
woman’s: you have a powerful will, unusual 
logic; your arguments are like sledgehammer 
blows. You have courage to undertake things 
and topersevere. You like your dish of gossip. 
You are up on every-day affairs. You keep 
abreast of scientific discoveries, of politics. 
You have talent for language. You are both 
artistic and practical. Two affairs of the heart 
are recorded. 


Swastika, St. Johns, NEWFOUNDLAND 


You make people see with your eyes, feel with 
your feelings. You are all enthusiasm, all 
intuition; you know many things without being 


orto Rico 


strangely subject to moods. Youhaveplentyof told; you believe in premonitions. You are 


talents, and 


you are one of those practical 
mortals who turn every talent, every quality, to 
account. ‘You have a sense of humor that is 
most marked. You have a scintillating quality. 


artistic. Your greatest talent is music. You 
have your practical side too. Success is not 
quite success in your eyes unless it brings 
money-recognition. 


Just right 
heating 
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The heating question must 
be faced in every home. It 
is usually easy to tell on 
bitter cold days bythe faces 
of your neighbors which of 
them are enduring the ills 
and paying the bills of old- 
fashioned heating, and which 
arein best mental poise because 
of having begun the preparation 
forthe day’s work in rooms geni- 
ally comforted by AMERICAN 
Radiatorsand IDEAL Boilers. 
The family bread-winners are 
handicapped in the business 
competition with others unless 
they start the day in physical 
comfort. Then,too,anevening 
in acold house isapoorplace for 
relaxation, or mental prepara- 
tion to improve one’s position 
or earnings. 


NMERICAN [DEAL 


areno longercalled*‘luxuries,’’ because 
in thousands of instances theyare prov- 
ing to be an economy for any home, 
however small. IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radiators provide uni- 
form warmth in all rooms, far and near, 
and under perfectcontrol. They bring 
no ashes, dust or coal-gases into the 
living-rooms. They are noiseless, ab- 
solutelysafe,and will outlast the house. 
They require no more caretaking in 
heating 5 to 15 rooms than to run a 
stove foroneroom. Their fuel saving, 
cleanliness, and protection to family 
health soon repay the cost of the outfit, 


All raw materials used in the manufacture of 
IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
are subjected to severe inspection in our 
Testing Laboratories. This testing, together 
with our own specially built, exclusive, auto- 
matic machinery, and running our factories 
regularly throughout the year, enable us to 
produce the uniform, highest standard of 
product which has made our heating outfits 
so world-famous. This sole effort to make 
the best has naturally brought great volume 
of business and enables us to put the price 
within reach of all. Most important—do not 
overlook the fact that IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radiators are fully guaranteed. 





A No. 3015 IDEAL Boiler A No. 3-22 IDEAL Boiler 
and 175 ft. of 38-in. AMER- and 400 ft. of 38-in. AMER- 
ICAN Radiators, costing the ICAN Radiators, costing the 
owner $125, were used to owner $215, were used to 
heat this cottage. heat this cottage. 

At these prices the goods can be bought of any reputable, 
competent Fitter. This did not include costs of labor, pipe, 
valves, freight, etc., which are extra and vary according to 
climatic and other conditions. 


Face the heating question to-day, and settle 
it for once and all—whether your building is 
old or new—farm or town. Learn how to 
get best heating and most comfort for least 
money. Ask for book (free): ‘‘ Ideal Heating 
Investments.”’ 


Public Showrooms in all large cities 


AMERIGAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Write to Dept. 25 CHICAGO 
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By Ida Cleve Van Auken 


DRAWINGS BY C. G. SHELDON 


HIS year hats are more 

trimmed and_ conse- 

quently more difficult to 
make than they have been for 
several seasons. This is due 
to the passing of what we 
called the ‘‘untrimmed”’ hat, 
which was merely adorned 
with a small ornament or 
flower, and was very different 
from the untrimmed hat dis- 
tinctly of the tailored order, 
which is in fashion this season. 
And even though both of the 
hats shown here are’ exceed- 
ingly simple in the character 
of their trimming they are 
considerably more elaborate 
than was this type of hat 
worn last year. 

Consider the hat in the upper left-hand corner—a charming hat 
in black velvet and white Chantilly lace, which may be worn 
with equal appropriateness with a tailored suit, or an afternoon or 
evening dress, when informality makes a hat possible. It is made 
on a wire frame, slightly drooping, with the edge turned up. You 
will notice that the brim does not extend below the top edge of the 
collar in the back, a feature of the new large hats, which are made with 
straighter brims and fitted higher on the head. It is a slight change 
which does not in any way mean a return to the dizzily placed hats 
on high bandeaus, but simply less exaggeration and a more becoming 
back view, glimpsing a feminine neck under the hat instead of having 
these graceful lines concealed by a hat brim touching the shoulders. 

The upper brim of this hat 
is covered with Chantilly lace, 
gathered on a ribbon wire 
run through a narrow tuck 
at the center. No attempt 
is made to conceal the wires 
of the brim on the under 
side, which are wrapped with 
white tulle, so that the effect 
of the lace brim is one of deli- 
cate transparency. ‘To cover 
the wires with tulle first cut 
bias strips a quarter of a yard 
wide and double them over 
into half-inch-wide folds. 
Wrap the cross wires first, 
fastening the ends with close 
stitches, and then wrap the 
wires around the brim. It is 
not necessary to wrap the 
outer-edge wires, as these 
will be covered with the velvet 
binding. Next fit a piece of 
buckram over the extension 
edge of the frame, to make a 
substantial foundation for the 
velvet binding. 

On a hat the size of the one 
shown here—measuring fifty- 
five inches at the upper edge 
of the extension-brim and fifty inches at the lower edge—a piece 
of buckram a yard long and twenty-four inches wide can be fitted 
on a curve around the edge without piecing. Sew a narrow bias 
strip of lawn over both the raw edges of the buckram for a bind- 
ing finish, as shown in the first illustration below, using a long 
running stitch. Cut the velvet for the facing on the bias, measuring 
for the double fold and allowing for a half-inch turn on each side. 
Join the bias strips together by machine before beginning to sew 
on the hat, and make the binding, when joined, slightly smaller in 
circumference than the brim edge; for, being cut bias, it will stretch 
and be less difficult to fit. Sew the inner side first, folding the 
binding over the upper edge as you proceed. 





Black Velvet and White Lace 
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Showing Wired Brim 





Covered Crown 


Finished Apple 


I fe: the inner edge is finished begin to sew down the outer edge. 
To make this smooth and taut run a silk ribbon wire under the 
edge, like a cording, sewing under with a short back-stitch through 
the velvet and a long under-stitch, fastening with the same stitch to 
the under side, and inclosing the buckram edge. The crown 
of the wire frame requires a crinoline overcrown to protect 
the velvet crown from the wires. On a crown of this size, 
measuring twenty- 
nine inches around 
the base and three 
inches and a half 
in height, a circle 
of crinoline twenty- 
one inches in diam- 
eter will be large 
enough. Sew a 
half-inch strip of 
buckramwith over- 
casting stitches to 
the lower crown 
wire, to form a 
secure foundation 
to which the crino- 
line crown may be 
sewed. Then di- 
vide the crinoline 
crown evenly and 
lay in small plaits 
and sewaround the 
crown. The hat is 
now ready for the 
lace over-brim. 
First sew in the 
ribbon wire, measuring for the exact circumference. Gather the inner 
edge and place in position on the upper brim, attaching the wired 
center of the lace to the cross wires of the hat, and tacking the 
scalloped lace edge to the lower inside edge of the velvet binding. 
Now the hat is ready for finishing with the velvet crown and bow. 
This is made out of a strip of velvet one yard and three-eighths long, 
with one straight end and one bias end. Begin with the straight end 
of the velvet and lay the entire width in deep plaits, fastening it to 





Binding Buckram Brim Edge 





First Loop Completed 






Back View of Hat 





Wire Through Lace Center 





Back View of Velvet Bow 





the back of the crown, 
directly at the center, ex- 
tending it from the base of 
the crown to above the top. 
Now make two loops of 
heavy ribbon wire, about 
nine inches in length, or 
the width intended for the 
velvet loops, and sew them 
at the back of the crown at 
the top, attaching them to 
a square of buckram placed 
over the crinoline at this 
point. To make the wire 
secure extend the end 
wires part way down the 4 
back of the crown. Turn 
under a wide hem on the 
upper edge and another on 
the lower edge of the vel- 
vet, draw the velvet around the crown, drape it in loose folds and pin 
it in place. The beauty of the hat depends upon the easy, loose 
grace of the folds. Make another loop out of the bias end, tacking 
it in place, and then twist the long end left over into a knot to cover 
the joining. Careful tacking is an important part of the finishing in 
a hat of this character, and to tack well you must first pin well. Do 
not tack tightly, but with a long, loose stitch that will hold the folds 
securely without strain or visible pulling. 


Velvet Hat, Taffeta-Trimmed 


N THE graceful and lovely Gainsborough lines is the pictur- 

esque hat in the upper right-hand corner of the page. The brimis 
made on almost straight lines from the head size, without any indica- 
tion of a downward droop, 
but, instead, curving upward 
on the right side and revealing 
the hair underneath in a 
pretty way. In making this 
hat extend a wire out on the 
brim at the upper curve to 
hold it firmly in shape, and 
sew a narrow muslin binding 
around the brim edge. The 
frame of this hat is covered 
with taffeta and velvet, the 
silk being used for the crown 
and upper brim, with the 
under brim and upper brim 
facings of velvet. 

Not alone on dresses are old- 
fashioned trimmings used, but 
here, as you may see, a deep 
box-plaiting of taffeta, with 
the raw edges frayed into an 
inch-deep, silky fringe, makes 
an attractive trimming placed 
around the crown of the hat, 
giving the pretty fluffiness 
of an ostrich plume. Three 
clusters of small round apples 
made of shaded taffeta are 
set in the folds of the box- 
plaiting on the brim. 

To make this hat, begin by covering the top of the brim with 
taffeta, keeping the crown and the brim separate until covered. For 
a hat the size of this one, measuring sixty inches around the circum- 
ference of the brim, a square of taffeta twenty-one inches in diameter 
will be required for the upper brim. Pin this over the brim, with the 
bias at the center front, and cut out a small opening for the head 
size. Stretch and pull the taffeta until it fits smoothly, then turn 
over the edge and sew it to the under brim. In this case the stitches 
may pass through to the top of the hat, as they will be covered by 
the velvet facing. Then cut the facing of velvet for the under brim 
in the same way, first pinning it evenly. Slip a silk wire under the 
edge and roll the velvet over this, inclosing the wire like a cording. 
Sew with a short back-stitch and a long under-stitch, taking up the 
silk underneath on the needle at the same time. Cut the velvet 
upper-brim facing out of a circle of material just like the silk and 
velvet coverings, and sew to the hat with wire cording on both the 
inner and outer edges. The wire cording not only adds greatly 
to the finished appearance of a hat, but it also holds 
the edge firm and prevents stretching from too much 
handling; and it is really a much easier method of 
sewing on a facing 
than by simply 
turning the edge 
over on itself. 





Wiring Velvet Facing 


Detail of Apple 
ye S 


Cotton Apple Form 


HILE it 

seems more 
difficult at the first 
glance a round 
crown is less work 
in covering than 
one with a flat top. 
Here again place 
the bias of the 
taffeta at the front, 
divide into four 
parts and pin on 
the straight grain 
of the silk at the 
crown edge. Pull 
andstretch the bias 
taffeta smooth, and 
draw the fullness 
into a cluster of 
small plaits. The 
crown and brim 
may now be joined and are ready for the trimming. Cut the taffeta 
for the box-plaiting eight inches wide. Make the apple of cotton, 
and cut a circle for the covering, gathering it at the stem. 


Wiring Velvet Binding 


View of Crown Drapery 





NOTE—Next year THE JOURNAL will pay particular attention 
to hats that almost any girl can make herself. In addition to this 
there will be many pages showing the new hats and bonnets, as 
well as dresses, coats, wraps, etc., for both girls and women. 
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It's a pillow 
for the body 





SEAL 


TUFTLESS 
MATTRESS 


OULD you sleep with your head on a 
tufted pillow—cut up by cord rivets 
into a series of humps and hollows ? 


Not very well. 


And you can’t sleep your best on a mat- 
tress that is so cut up —a tufted mattress. 


The SEALY Mattress is a pillow for the 
body. It will give you head-to-foot com- 
fort of the sort that you now give only to 
your head. 


The SEALY is a big, billowy body- 
pillow, not ‘“‘smothery” like a feather-bed, 
but undulating, body-conforming. The 
springy, elastic filling, being unrestricted 
by tufts, instantly conforms to every curve, 
every changing position of the body. Thus 
the sleeper lies easily and naturally, his 
weight is evenly distributed so that there 
is no uncomfortable pressure on any part 
of the body, the blood circulation is unim- 
peded, and he enjoys full muscular relaxa- 
tion, complete rest and sound sleep. 


And it’s a sleep-inducing thought to 
know that when you lie ona Sealy Mat- 
tress you are lying on pure, clean, new 
cotton and not on dirty, oily gin-waste, 
mill-waste or shoddy, such as is used in 
many ‘‘cotton-felt” mattresses. 


Buy under the Sealy Triple Guarantee: 


First :—We guarantee the SEALY to be made 
entirely of pure, new, long-fibre cotton, with- 
out linters or mill-waste. 

Second :—We guarantee the SEALY for 20 years 
against becoming lumpy or bunchy. 

Third :—We guarantee that after 60 nights’ trial 
you will pronounce the SEALY the most 
comfortable mattress that you ever used, or 
your money back. 

SEALY MATTRESSES are made in all sizes, 

covered with the best grade of A. C. A., Bookfold 

Sateen, or Mercerized Art Tickings, either Plain 

Edge or Roll Edge—but never tufted. Prices 

$20 to $25. 

Send for our booklet ‘‘The Real Difference in 
Mattresses” and the ‘‘Mattress Museum” 
With them we will also send you the name of our 
representative where you can see the SEALY in 
your town, and who will give you the guarantee. 


SEALY MATTRESS CO. 


Factory and General Offices at our 14,000 acre 
cotton plantation, SUGAR LAND, TEXAS. 
New York Offices and Warerooms: 
Lexington Ave. & 46th St. 

Chicago: 1300 Michigan Ave. 
San Francisco: 45 Kearney St. 
Write to address nearest you. 
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‘To Make Old Furs Look New 





6489 


T WOULD be difficult to find 

an economical woman who 
has not an old fur set or gar- 
ment stored away, awaiting re- 
modeling. Professional fur sew- 
ing is expensive when done in 
the shops, and extra fur must 
often be added, so a new fashion 
that has been quietly coming 
into favor will no doubt be 
welcomed by the home sewer, as 
it gives her a chance to make, 
with little or no expense, a 
pretty, new set from old furs. 

These sets are a combination of fur bands and material, often 


By Blanche G. Merritt 


Drawings by Anna May Cooper 








6489 


OME of the sets for children 

are so attractive! Those 
pictured in the upper left-hand 
and right-hand corners are in- 
cluded in one pattern (No. 
6489), which gives a long tippet 
perforated for a shorter one, 
and a rug foundation muff with 
a new-style lining and an out- 
side gathered portion like that 
in the upper left-hand corner; 
and another muff shown in the 
opposite upper corner, the usual 
round type of muff but more 


supple, with an extra outside box-plaited portion and with 


matching in color. The fur sewing is simplified, as the fur is applied gathered ends. Both admit of several interesting modifications. 


in flat bands on to the material which is generally velvet, taffeta, 
It is unnecessary to make all three pieces 


chiffon, surah or satin. 


of the set unless you have enough fur; a hat and muff,atippet and addressed envelope. 


hat, or a scarf and muff make attractive combinations; even lacking 
fur, when outdoor weather should be faced with some extra warmth 
of clothing, a set may be made, replacing the fur by velvet, or a 


plush weave. 


Fur pelts may be bought in the shops should new fur need to be 
added to the old. All these models are interlined, but are not 
stiffly stuffed like the old-time furs. 








* 





No patterns are given for three of the sets, but I will send you 
directions and dimensions if you will write, inclosing a stamped, 


Notice that the first center muff has a little 


inner muff, as has also the first one in the lower row. The second 
center set in the top row gives a good idea of how several materials 
may be combined attractively, as velvet, astrakhan, plaited chiffon, 


and strips of an old Paisley shawl are used successfully. 


The second and third sets below, contained in one pattern (No. 
6487), comprise a pillow muff, a rug muff with lower rounded edge, 


and two styles of neck pieces, shawl and scarf shapes. 
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6487 


ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs above, which come in one size only, can be supplied on receipt of the 


price, ten cents for No. 6489, and fifteen cents for No. 6487, post-free. 


The amount of material required is printed on the pattern 


envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, and inclosing the 
price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


Why Wear An 
Ordinary Corset 


Foam when you 
can have 
an extraor- 
dinary 
one for 


X very 






little 
more 
money 


Your ap- 
pearance, 
your 
health, 
your 
comfort 
depend 
upon the 
corset. 





are the standard of corset fashion, 
the acknowledged leaders of corset 
style and fit, but they cost only 
from $3.00 to $10.00 per pair. 
Redfern Corsets are economical. 
It pays to buy a good corset. It 
pays to buy a whalebone corset. 
It pays to buy a Redfern Corset. 


You buy a corset that is the right shape, 
the correct outline. Noone denies 
the preéminence of Redfern designs. 


You buy comfort, for everywhere 
that Redfern Corsets are sold, 
they are fitted. 

You buy whalebone, five times 
lighter than steel, indescribably 
springy and flexible. It does not 
feel like armor plate. 


You buy /ng wear, special strong, 
soft cloths —Guaranteed Not to 
Tear or Break. 


You can be fitted at almost any 
high-class store. If you do not 
readily find them, write us for 
catalogue and we will supply 
you through some merchant. 






$10.00 


Per Pair 


Greatly 


Rubber 
Button Hose 
Supporters 
attached. 


The Warner Brothers Co. 





New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Delicious 
Sweetmeats — 


Perfect Food 


You have a treat await- 
ing you in your first taste 
of Dromedary Dates. They 
are as appetizing as the 
dates you used to eat as a 
six-year-old—-and yet there 
is no indigestion in them. 
Their sweetness is in the 
form in which Nature in- 
tended weshould eat sugar. 
And you should have 
Dromedary Dates on your 
table frequently. They are 
a staple food on which the 
Arabs have depended 
chiefly for thousands of 
years. Our free cook-book 
gives 100 prize-winning 
recipes for serving them 
and other Dromedary 
Products in novel and 
tempting forms. 


Dromedary 





“‘From the Garden of Eden’’ 


are selected and collected by our own 
employees at Bussorah, from the most 
famous date-gardens of the world. We 
take annually many million pounds, and 
the choicest are put up as Dromedary 
Dates. They are rich, golden, deli- 
cious. ‘They are packed in oil paper 
and in dust-proof cartons—reaching 
you moist, plump, melting, as dates 
should be but seldom are. 


Send 10c for a Special Size 
Sample Package 


For sale by the best fruit and grocery 
stores — get also Dromedary Currants, 
Dromedary Cocoanut and Camel Brand 
Figs—the choicest food products for 
the best tables. 


THE HILLS BROS. COMPANY 


Dept. B 
Beach and Washington Sts., New York City- 




















For the Little House 


By Nelly Snead Macdonald 


HIS department—which will be continued during the coming year—is to bring you in 
touch with the New York shops by telling you what may be seen in them in the way of 
house furnishings and decorations from month to month. Then, if you care to write to the 
firms about them, or want further information in regard to any of the articles mentioned, 
pray write me, only please send a stamped, addressed envelope for a reply. Address Miss 
Nelly Snead Macdonald, in care of THE LADIES’ HoME JouRNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


ANY of the season’s novelties will interest 
the careful ones who are already planning 
their Christmas gifts. Among these novelties 
are trimmings for lampshades and _ pillow- 
covers, and new materials from which to make 
these and other articles; medallions in all 
shapes and sizes at reasonable prices for use in 
various ways, such as trimming table linen, 
curtains and side-lights, and fancy cushions 
and pillows. The china and house-furnishing 
departments are also tempting to the Christmas 
buyer. 





Charming lampshades of 
Japanese design are as 
varied in shapes and in 
materials as in price. A hexagonal shape is 
covered in an odd Japanese tissue, and the 
form is of curiously woven straw, with straw 
and bead tassels at each corner. This is eight 
dollars, complete. One covered in linen with 
an ivy-leaf design in several shades of blue, 
with each panel and edge finished with gimp 
in a dull shade of blue, is six dollars. A square 
or circular wicker shade in dark brown, lined 
with silk in red, yellow or green, is two dollars 
and fifty cents; a smaller size—six inches—for 
a single bulb electric light or candle, is seventy- 
five cents. One with a wooden frame in soft 
gray or brown stain, with four wide panels 
covered in heavy paper, is four dollars. 


| Lampshades 








In addition to the 
beautiful laces and 
insertions, which 
are more or less familiar, Porto Rican articles 
offered include bands of fine drawn-work used 
for trimming scarfs, pillows, centerpieces and 
dresses. This must not be confused with the 
Mexican drawn-work. It is entirely different 
and looks like filet work—square mesh and 
solid pattern. The laces are from twenty 
cents a yard, and the bands from seventy-five 
cents upward. Square yokes of exquisite 
workmanship—without mitered corners—are 
two dollars. These may be used for inserting 
in centerpieces. Regular centerpieces of fine 
Spanish linen with drawn-work bands or edges 
may be bought as low as one dollar or as high 
as ten dollars. A luncheon-cloth, also of fine 
linen, has a band of the drawn-work four or 
five inches deep above the hem. It is priced 
at eighteen dollars. A luncheon-set, consist- 
ing of a small cloth and half a dozen napkins, 
with the drawn-work in a dainty rose pattern, 
is only fifteen dollars. Four-inch tumbler 
doilies, square, have the entire center of drawn- 
work and the hem of linen. These are from 
fifty cents to one dollar and fifty cents, and 
plate doilies to match are from one dollar 
upward, in ten and twelve inch sizes. Glove 
cases of finer linen in the natural color and 
violet, embroidered in delicate designs of but- 
terflies and flowers, with hemstitched edges, 
are two dollars. Shirtwaist cases in delicate 
colors, also embroidered, are three dollars and 
fifty cents; nightgown and veil cases are one 
dollar less. Fetching little workbags, with 
hand-crocheted strings and tassels, drawn and 
hemstitched edges and a drawn-work band, 
are only a dollar and fifty cents. 


Porto Rican Work 











The ‘‘Good- 
night” sets which 
stand on the small 
bedside table consist of five pieces: pitcher, 
glass, candlestick, matchbox holder and tray. 
A set of this sort makes an attractive gift when 
chosen to match a friend’s bedroom or guest- 
room. The sets are brought out in all the 
solid light colors—pink, gray, green, blue, 
yellow and lavender, with only a slight touch 
of gold on the edges—for three dollars and 
seventy-five cents. The plainest set is three 
dollars and fifty cents, while another in shapes 
quite unusual and in cream white with bands 
of burnished gold, is six dollars and fifty cents. 
A set of extra-fine French china with an oddly 
shaped tray decorated in cornflowers—blue and 
green—-with bands of gold, is six dollars. 


A charming tea-tray, about 
sixteen inches by twenty-four, 

is three dollars and fifty cents. 
The frame is of prettily grained, light brown 
wood, unvarnished, and under the glass is a 
stencil of morning glories in shades of blue on 
a white ground. Another tray at the same 
price is of mahogany with brass handles, and 
has a fine Japanese stencil mounted over gold. 


“Good -Night” Sets 








Mother Goose 
| For the Nursery Table | china is brought 
out for children 
in the Royal Doulton ware. The familiar 
pictures look like finely colored etchings, and 
the colors are softly blended. Porridge-bowls 
are fifty and sixty cents each, little milk jugs 
one dollar, and cups and saucers seventy-five 
cents apiece. The appropriate rhyme is on 
each piece. For those who think this fine 
china too expensive for children’s use there are 
other attractive pieces at much lower prices. 
These are English porcelain, and, instead of 
the Mother Goose rhymes, each piece has a 
suitable proverb: ‘‘Haste makes waste,’’ 
‘Early to bed, early to rise,”’ etc. The accom- 
panying pictures are very pretty and funny. 
Porridge-bowls and cereal-dishes are fifteen 
cents each, as are also the jugs, cups, saucers 
and plates. The “‘grown-ups’’ who remember 
how they treasured similar pieces of china as 
their ‘‘ very own”’ when they were little know 
how delighted any child would be with a gift 
of this sort. ‘“Sunbonnet baby”’ plates are 
twenty-five and thirty-five cents each. 








The surface of these 
chintzes, which orig- 
inated in England, 
may be washed off with soap and water with- 
out wetting through to the fabric itself. For 
this reason they are better than the ordinary 
cretonnes or chintzes to use for purposes where 
the article will easily soil. Of course the 
material is too stiff for any sort of draperies, 
but for lampshades and screens, utility-boxes 
and some cushions it is just the thing. It is also 
used on the hat and dress boxes which were 
covered with wall-paper when first introduced. 

The patterns are very attractive. A popu- 
lar one shows Japanese scenes—dainty little 
ladies under arbors of wistarias, tiny tots 
toddling about beneath great umbrellas, the 
rising sun in the distance and Chinese drag- 
ons in alarming proximity. This piece is 
thirty inches wide and costs a dollar a yard. 
Pomegranates and oak branches appear in 
lovely soft colors on another design priced at 
eighty-five cents, and still another, costing a 
dollar and twenty-five cents a yard, shows 
birds and roses in mingled profusion. This 
waterproof chintz is much in favor as a wall- 
covering. It may be washed many times 
provided care is used. A good soap is neces- 
sary, but soap powders or soap preparations 
must be avoided. Small boxes for gloves, 
handkerchiefs, etc., are easy to cover with it. 


| Glazed Chintzes 








: : The new cotton 
Simple Draperies | crépes make pretty 
hangings for the bed- 
room, and many up-to-date girls are having 
their kimonos to match their bedroom dra- 
peries. This material is splendid for both 
purposes, for it may be washed frequently—it 
does not run or fade—and need not be ironed. 
The patterns include Persian effects, as well as 
numerous figured and floral designs, and there 
seems to be no end to the color combinations. 
The material is thirty inches wide, and only 
eighteen cents a yard. A number of the im- 
ported cretonnes are equally cheap, from 
fifteen to thirty cents for a thirty-two-inch 
width, and this season’s patterns are unusually 
pretty. Figured art-ticking is much used for 
cushions and curtains, and this material, as 
well as cretonne, is cut into bands for trimming 
plain fabrics, such as upholstery denims and 
Norman cloth. It is thirty-four inches wide 
and thirty cents a yard. The denims come in 
all colors. This material is one yard wide and 
costs twenty-five cents; a special shade of 
green is thirty-two cents. Norman cloth is 
also a yard wide; it costs twenty-eight cents. 








A “First Aid to the 
Injured” case is a 
suitable gift for 
almost any one. These cases cost from two 
dollars and fifty cents up. The one at the 
former price is of seal leather and contains 
scissors, tweezers, lancet, rolls of bandages in 
several sizes, absorbent cotton, antiseptic 
gauze, a jar of salve, oiled silk, adhesive plaster, 
court plaster, mustard, and one or two other 
necessaries. The case is substantial, the 
leather is good, and the contents are of Red 
Cross standard. The more expensive Cases are 
larger and contain more articles, and the 
leather is finer—pigskin or morocco. 


“First Aid” Cases | 
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Cawston 


BOUSsalen 
Feathers 


Cawston Ostrich Feathers are qtiwn under 
California’s ideal climatic conditions 
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Write for Catalogue 


This year’s catalogue commemo- 
rates Cawston’s 25 years in the 
| ostrich feather business. Shows 
latest styles in ostrich feather crea- 
| tions and gives valuable suggestions. 
} Three souvenir ostrich post cards } 
| andapictureof Mr. EdwinCawston | 
| are sent FREE with the catalogue. | 
Your name and address on a postal 
| card will bring it. 


| Old Ostrich Feathers Remodeled 


Have Your Ostrich Feathers Made Over Into |} 
the Season’s Latest Styles and Color- 
ings, or into Willow Plumes. 


| | 
| 
| 
| | 
| Send your old ostrich feathers to us and | 
1 have them redyed, curled, remodeled and f 
} made over by expert feather operators. | 
} Old ostrich feather goods are always valu- 
i] able, no matterin what shape orcondition, {f 
| so long as the plumes are strong. We 
HM «cannot tell what is best to do with your 
| feathers until we see them; do not delay by | 
i writing first, but send the feathers at once, ff 
i] and we will advise you by return mail re- } 
i] garding them and give estimatedcost. Your | 
old material will be returned to you, free | 
y noiga if you decide not to have the work | 
| one. 


| Captured First Prizes 


Competent judges at the world’s foremost 
Expositions have given first prizes, highest 
awards, to Cawston—Omaha 1898; Paris 
1900; Buffalo 1901; St. Louis 1904; Port- 
land 1905; Jamestown 1907; Seattle 1909. 


| 
| 
i : 
, Cawston ostrich feathers are not cheap, 
) 
\ 


| 
i] 
i 
| 
stringy feathers, but are fluffy ones, rich 
and glossy, with wide flues, madefrom male } 
bird feathers which have life, strength and }f 
lustre, will wear almost a lifetime. May 
be recurled over and Over again. 1 
We raise our own ostriches. We pluck the 

i] plumes. We dye, curl and manufacture 

i] them in our own factory (largest of its kind 
in the world) on our farm, and sell direct 

| by mail to you at producer’s prices. 


How To Order | 


| You can first secure our catalogue and 

i] order from it, or you can send any amount 

| you wish to pay for a plume or boa and 

i] leave the selection to us, or send $5.00 for a 

i] Cawston Selected French Curl Plume, or ff 
} $10.00 for a Cawston Special Twice Knotted 

i Willow Plume. Both come in black, white 

| or any solid color, and are leaders with us. 

| Money returned if not pleased. 

Boas are going to be very fashionable this 
season. Our 1), yard boa at $10.00is aleader 
and gives excellent satisfaction. May be 
had in black, white or any solid color, We 
have boas and stoles at a wide range of prices. 

Whether you want to buy for yourself or ff 
for a friend, there is nothing that will give ff 
more lasting satisfaction than an ostrich 
feather article from Cawston. Packed in 
an attractive box —a delightful souvenir ff 
from California — delivery charges paid. 







Catalogue and Price List Sent Free 


CAWS TON 


OSTRICH FARM 
P. O. Box 4, South Pasadena, Cal. 
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Gifts by Mail Send for Year-Book 





G-38025 Iemonade Pitcher H-1247 — Candlestick, 


silver deposit over white glass i x sterling silver, S'2 in 
10 inches high, 53.00 high, $4.50 
. — ? dl 
. 8, 


} 
(3-245 Lemon Plate, ster- G-3036 — Cream 4h 
ling silver border over white G-30387 Pitcher, 3 
glass, diam. 5's in. Pepper or Salt, 


SI a a high, 75c 
>1.00 Sterling silve 7 ‘ 
. deposit ove 4 F-62 Sheffield Plate Gravy G-3035 — Sugar, ee 
&S white glass, 2'4 Boat, $5.00; Tray, $3.00 silver deposit Over a iy G-287 Glass Cheese 
= : 43/7 a 2! a 5 s 
: in. high, 50c white glass, 2 aes TORS Board with sterling rim 
f ; < - =~ high, 75¢ 
} 


and handles, diam. 5% in 
. 





ee — $2.78 
= . 7 
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Our YEAR BOOK helps 
in the Art of Giving 


IT IS FREE 
UR YEAR BOOK isa 250 page Cyclo- 


pzedia of Christmas, revised and re-revised 

by our experience of distributing millions 
of gifts for persons of the highest refinement and 
taste. It offers many thousands of the most help- 
ful suggestions —the always-good gifts—and a 
great wealth of the choicest novelties from all over 
the world. It is equally helpful whether you have 
one dollar or one hundred to spend. 


Our YEAR BOOK gives a wider range of 
7 selection than any shop and yet you select in 
; . your easy chair. It is always patient and never 
Solid Gold Jewelry leaves you waiting while it serves another custo- 
WP / ‘ mer. It tells you the exact truth about the qual- 
ity, looks and size of each article. It never tries 
to urge you into spending more than you wish, or 

into taking something you do not like. 


"rome 50 Our YEAR BOOK contains these 
Departments. Every page illustrated. 
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L-696 
-Jewel Case, 4 in. long 
60 cents 
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w, 
Gold Jewelry and Silver Novelties and ss 
ings . . . 45 pages Jewelry . . . 46 pages NG: 
Watches. . . . 6 “ Silver Spoons and e 
Toilet Silver . . 27 Forks. . . . 40 “ 3 
LeatherGoods. . 21 Novelties and Spe- oe! 
Table Silver . . 29 cialties. . . . 36 “ He ; 
pest eopes, 9 a se i+ 
real topes, 90 con E.ND for our YEAR BOOK and also order 1 
one of the articles on this page as a sample .. 
of our values. Don’t forget that our prices will es” 
make your Christmas purse seem larger than usual. Aa 
ae, 
| co ee Ns . WE DELIVER FREE AND DAINTILY wes 
a ) LS PACKED, AND GUARANTEE SAFE DE- RE 
| ae A RR S88 89—Frame 2 in LIVERY AND ABSOLUTE SATISFACTION Man's Semen: Cash a>. 
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' c finest a 
Your friends know that the name Daniel Low & Co. ” 

on a box is a guarantee of quality and good taste. 

Over 250,000 of the best families have found in our 

YEAR BOOK the one satisfactory solution of the 


Christmas-giving problem. 


Write Today for the YEAR BOOK. 


DANIEL LOW & CO. 


(Established 1 867 ) 


Bavinig eee coter 4 No. 227 Essex Street, Salem, Massachusetts 
| gained. initile, "750 
Sterling Silver Novelties #?##, heevy wt. 
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X-7—2. Bayberry Candles with 
hand colored Xmas card, 25¢ 
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Correct Speaking and Writing 


By John Louis Haney, Ph.D. 


Professor of English in the Central High School, Philadelphia 


A Convenient Grunt 


HERE is in daily use wherever the English 

language is spoken a familiar succession 
of sounds that cannot be accepted as a word 
in spite of the fact that it seems to be readily 
understood. Although usually banned from 
the dictionary it sometimes makes its way 
into print as “huh,” but this spelling hardly 
does justice to the wealth of nasal intonation 
that lies within that utterance. ‘‘Honh” or 
“hunh” would more nearly represent the 
sounds that assail our ears none too pleasantly 
when this popular exclamation is used. 

If you ask any one what it means he is likely 
to answer that it is an exclamation of con- 
tempt analogous to ‘“‘humph,” and not dis- 
similar to the French hein and to parallel 
utterances in other languages. There will pos- 
sibly be a short pause, and you will then be 
informed that ‘‘hunh” is also used as a remark 
of interrogation, virtually asking some one to 
explain his meaning or to repeat his last remark. 
Still another pause, and you may be told that 
a “hunh” immediately followed by another of 
the same variety means “yes.” 

Do we fully appreciate the usefulness of 
that convenient succession of sounds? Let 
us reproduce a brief conversation between a 
mother and her daughter Alice, who happens 
to be reading a book: 


Mortuer: Alice, did you buy that spool of cotton 
on your way home? ; 

AticE: I beg your pardon, Mother—what did 
you say? , 

MortueEr: I asked if you had bought that spool 
of cotton on your way home. 

AticE: Yes, I bought it for you. 

MortueEr: I’m sorry to trouble you, but I find 
that I'll need another spool. Do you mind getting 
it for me? 

AticE: Of course I'll get it if you need it, 
Mother, but I am so interested in this book that I 
dislike to lay it aside. 

We are not concerned with the somewhat 
ungracious spirit that Alice shows in comply- 
ing with her mother’s request, but we have 
simply presented their brief dialogue as a 
contrast to the more concise way in which 
Emily, for example, would engage in a similar 
conversation: 


MOTHER: Emily, did you buy that spool of 
cotton on your way home? 
Emity: Hunh? 


Mortuer: I asked if you had bought that spool 
of cotton on your way home. 

EmiLty: Hunh hunh! 

Mortue_er: I’m sorry to trouble you, but I find 
that I'll need another spool. Do you mind getting 
it for me? 

EmiLy: Hunh!! 

Whatever may be our opinion of Emily’s 
mental attainments, we must marvel at the 
amount of meaning that she has managed to 
convey by those four very similar grunts. She 
has not uttered a real word, yet she has said 
almost as much to her mother as Alice did, 
although Alice made use of forty words. Popu- 
lar novelists have dwelt upon the eloquence 
of silence, but they have not yet paid tribute 
to the eloquence of this convenient and widely 
used vocable. 

It must be said on behalf of “‘hunh” that it 
is easy to pronounce, and, by the variety of its 
meanings, it saves a great deal of wear and 
tear on the brain that would otherwise have to 
form such answers as Alice made to her mother. 
If a person fails to understand the significance 
of the particular ‘‘hunh” that you are using it 
is always possible to convey your opinion of 
his stupidity in a still more emphatic ‘‘hunh!”’ 

Some critics may be unkind enough to insist 
that the use of ‘‘hunh”’ is an evidence of men- 
tal laziness on the part of the offender; but 
what lazy person would use a two-syllable 
“hunh hunh” to say ‘“‘yes,’’ when the rest of 
us get along with a legitimate one-syllable 
word? There must be something about 
“‘hunh” that appeals to a particular type. It 
offers unlimited opportunity for neat nasal 
shadings and varying inflections in its different 
values. Unkind scoffers may say that it is not 
far removed from the automobilist’s ‘“‘honk”’ 
or ‘honk honk,” which in turn shows a family 
relationship to the cry of a-goose—but all this 
is beside the point. 

Jesting apart, can we afford to let our friends 
enroll us among those who have become ad- 
dicted to the use of this wretched exclamation? 
Do we care to admit that we have so slight a 
command of our language that we must resort 
to the use of a discredited, ill-sounding grunt? 





Questions and Answers 


The Use of the Possessive 

A recent writer maintains that it is idiomatic 
to say “‘That is the man we saw yesterday’s 
hat,”’ and he seems to imply that this expres- 
sion is better than “That is the hat of the man 
we saw yesterday.” Is it possible to defend 
his contention? Max. 

It may be possible to defend the writer 
whom you refer to’s practice, but the sentence 
which you quote’s correctness is by no means 
assured, and the defender of that particular 
usage’s patience would be sorely tried if he 
undertook to impress this unusual construction 
upon an audience that is unsympathetic’s at- 
tention. Any one who feels able to defend the 

“idiomatic” English of the preceding sentence 
should find it easy to agree with your recent 
writer. Most of us will prefer to decide that he 
is wrong. 


“Theatre” ? 


Will you please tell me whether “theater” 
or ‘‘theatre”’ is right? E. U..D 

Both forms of spelling are correct, with a 
strong tendency in favor of ‘‘theater” as a 
result of the movement for simplified spell- 
ing. The principal dictionaries all indicate a 
preference for ‘‘theater.”’ 


“Theater” or 


“Limb” and “Le&” 


Is it permissible to speak of the lower limbs 
s “legs,” or is it considered more refined to 
call them simply ‘‘limbs’’? Gof: 


Several decades ago human beings seemed to 
have four limbs, two of which were arms, the 
other two were—limbs. Now ‘‘iey still have 
four limbs, but itemized as two arms and two 
legs. Let us hope that the days when we had 
to speak of the ‘‘limbs”’ of a table or a piano, 
or when a young man received a “‘limb-acy” 
from a rich aunt, are gone forever. 


” 


De Luxe 


I should like to find out what the words “‘de 
luxe” mean. BR. TT: 

“De luxe” is a French phrase meaning 
literally “‘of luxury,” and is applied to articles 
of exceptionally fine workmanship, as well as 
to luxuriously appointed trains, cabins and 
suites. It is commonly used in the phrase 
“edition de luxe,’’ meaning a costly limited 
edition of a book. 


The Meaning of “ 


“You All’”’ May be Correct 


Is the expression ‘‘you all” correct in ad- 
dressing several persons? We all in the South 
use this expression in the plural a great deal. 
Of course, it is not used by well-educated 
people in the singular, but is it grammatically 
correct in the plural? M.N. C. 

“You all” is correct in the plural, as in 
“How are you all?” In this case the whole 
family is implied in the question. The Bible 
has ‘‘We all do fade as a leaf” and “‘Be ye all 
of one mind.” Your use of ‘‘we all” in your 
second sentence betrays the colloquialism of 
the South. 


Pronunciation of “Creek” 


Will you please print the correct pronuncia- 
tion of ‘‘creek’’? 5B. ae 

“Creek” is properly pronounced krék, to 
rhyme with ‘Greek,’ but throughout the 
United States the pronunciation krik, rhyming 
with “brick,’’ is also heard. This colloquial 
pronunciation occasionally results in the 
written form “crick.” 


“Crumbin&” the Table 


Please inform me whether or not the verb 
“to crumb,” meaning to remove crumbs from 
the table, has any raison d@étre. D. M. 

This colloquial use of the verb should be 
avoided. ‘‘To crumb”’ is correctly used in the 
sense of breaking into crumbs or covering with 
crumbs. If‘‘crumbing”’ chops or oysters means 
covering them with crumbs we should not 
encourage the use of ‘‘crumbing”’ the table, 
which means taking away the crumbs. 


On Getting Together 

Will you please tell me if the following 
sentence is correct: ‘‘ Now is the time for every 
friend of the institution to get together’’? 

1 a et oe 

As it is impossible for an individual to “ get 
together” the sentence is incorrect. Substitute 
‘all friends” for ‘“‘every friend.”’ 

The Use of “Sat” for “Seated” 

Is it proper to say “‘The little girl refused 
to remain on the bench where her mother sat 
her”’? 2s Pa. 

“*Seated”’ should be used instead of “sat.” 





NOTE —This department will be continued during the coming year. 


Doctor Haney will answer any inquiries 


by mail, provided a stamped envelope with the inquirer’s address is inclosed. Address all letters to Dr. John L. 
Haney, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


Bw 








KETCHUP 


A zestful, ap- 
petizing relish 
with the true 
tomato flavor 





Keeps After It 
Is Opened 


Made with scrupu- 
lous care by skillful 
chefs, in spotless 
kitchens from the 
solid meat of juicy, 
red ripe tomatoes 
picked at the mo- 
ment of their per- 
fection, combined 
with just the right 
proportion of rich, 
pure spices. No 
artificial flavoring 
or coloring. 


Contains only those in- 
gredients recognized and 
endorsed by the U.S. 


Government. 


All products bearing our 
name are equally whole- 
some and delicious. Insist 
on our label when you buy 
Soups, Jams, Jellies, Pre- 
serves, Canned Fruits, 
legetables and Meats. 

**Original Menus’’ 
is a handsomely 
illustrated little 
book —hints for 
quick, easy, de- 
lightful meals. 
Writeforit today. 


CURTICE 
BROTHERS 
Co. 


Rochester 
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BAIRD-NORTH CO. 


The Largest Mail Order Jewelry 
House in the World. The only Man- 
ufacturers of Jewelry who Sell Direct 
tothe User. Highest Quality, Low- 
est Prices, Free Delivery. 


WHY I SHOULD SEND FOR THE BAIRD- 
NORTH CATALOG! BECAUSE the holidays 


are coming— buying direct from their work-shop will 
save me money, time and energy. BECAUSE it’s 
free —I can have this beautiful 192 page book picturing 
over 10,000 splendid articles suitable for Christmas 
and other gifts just for the asking. 


WHY I SHOULD BUY FROM BAIRD- 
NORTH CO. BECAUSE they are manufac- 


turers—I pay factory prices, one-third less than 
retail. BECAUSE they will save and give me the 
profits of the jobber and the retailer. BECAUSE they 
deliver free. BECAUSE their service is the best. 

I CAN SAFELY BUY OF BAIRD-NORTH 


CO. BECAUSE their goods are of the best 
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4 rated quality; BECAUSE they have thousands of satisfied 
: customers in every state; they have sold reliable goods 
Re j by mail for 17 years; BECAUSE any banker in Provi- 
< : i dence will vouch for their honesty — my own banker 153 50. 
jf 149 $2.50 can readily ascertain their reliability for me. Solid a 
j : Solid’gold 'f BAIRD-NORTH GIVES ME THE FOL- joe ite 
q o 4 birthmonth ring, - P 
. © LOWING GUARANTEE. That their goods 
: garnet, January ——— - A 
are high in quality; that the catalog price covers the BS 
entire cost; that they will make free and safe delivery GS 
157 $2.00 and return my money if I am not entirely satisfied. 171. .$100.00 ° 


BAIRD-NORTH CO. 
836 Broad Street Providence, R. I. 


Genuine Dia@mona “* 
White Perfect 49 
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Solid gold brooch, 
baroque pearls, 
diamond centre 





Monogram, 
50c extra 
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The Little House Problems 


Of Making it Homelike 
and Pretty 







NOTE—tThe Editors of this department —which will be continued next year—will answer on this page any 
questions that may be sent to them relating to the interior decoration of small houses, apartments or flats. Where 
a plan of decoration for an entire room is desired such advice as is possible by mail will be gladly given, provided 
a clear description of the room is sent, its exact dimensions, its relation to other rooms, and its exposure, and 
the approximate amount desired to be spent upon it. Where a sketch of the room can be sent it is better. 

Answers by mail will be cheerfully given, but only where a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. Address 
all questions to The Editors of The Little House, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


Paper for Dinina-Room With Eight Doors Leather Not Good for Portiéres Wig: 





There is a room in our new house about I have a dark green leather portiére or 
which we are undecided as to wall color and drapery which has become faded, otherwise Afhorne. 
decorations. It is our dining-room, finished in it is as good as new. Is there any way I can 


f golden oak, with a carpet that is dark brown dye it so it will look fresh again? H.-P, 
ee in tone with a little touch of garnet. The Leather is not an appropriate material for AQi1.d 
Livin difficulty with this room is that it has eight  portiéres, which should always be made of 
doors. This gives it the appearance of a some soft, heavy, hanging stuff, to correspond 
smaller room than it really is. Can you tell With either the window drapings or the furni- 
me if there is any color scheme I can use to per meen or else blend with them ass 
how e e bviate this? D.M stiff substance like leather can do. It will be 
ws aan ens fon much wiser for you, therefore, to take the 
In order to prevent these doors from being money it would cost to have this leather 
too conspicuous you will have to use a color _portiére treated at the dye-house, and spend 
that is not a contrast to your woodwork. Use _ it, instead, on some simple material like rep, 
A little thought will make one of the soft, tan oatmeal papers as near the art wool, heavy crash, tapestry, etc., suitable 
color of your woodwork as possible. This I for your doors. 


clear the value of skillful advise you to carry all the way to the ceiling, 
? finishing it with a simple molding. With this Pu!lman-Car Curtains Not Proper for House 
selection of food. plain paper linen-colored cretonne with a scat- I wish to provide shades for a house made 


tered design of flowers, birds or fruit,in browns, of buff stucco and trimmed with chocolate- 
dull reds and golden tans, would make good 


: caicrege § brown, the first story being in Craftsman style 
High pressure days (and window draperies. and the second and third stories in Old English. 
ere ave many now) tell on Net Curtains for Triple Windows I do not like the unsightly crackly green roller 


Kindly tell me how to use net curtains at shades ordinarily seen, and would prefer, in- 
my parlor triple windows. I would like to use stead, fixtures and material like those I have 
an Irish-crochet edge and do not know where ‘©f 07 steam-cars. Can you give me the 
16 mek Ruwe address of the makers? I thought a double- ap 
Knowledge and facts help E c 5 faced brown-and-gold material—the outside 


For each section of your triple window make 


human body and brain. 





; : 4 - : b brown and the inside gold—w s : 

when ignorance would ruin. a pair of curtains that will fall straight down riper se ” ana atog pata ic ™ 
from a small brass rod to about four inches PP rd ree 
below the sill. Turn a hem an inch and a half It would be a great error in taste to use any 


wide on the side and bottom of each curtain, such device as you suggest for shades at the ; 
and finish it with your small Irish edge. Leave windows of a private house. You certainly do & 
an inch heading above the rod from which the not want the interior of your home to resemble < 
curtains hang. in any way that of a Pullman car. If you get 
Ya e- ul S a fine quality of waterproof Holland shade in 
What Buffets and Serving -Tables are For 


the tan or natural-linen color you will have 








Will you kindly tell me what properly what is both appropriate and in good taste. 
: F ss a ; . Ifyou get a good quality, and also a roller with 
FOOD belongs on the following articles of furniture: strong springs in the end, this kind of shade TA. 
buffet, serving-table and library table? ought not to crackle and should give you 
L. G. M. satisfactory wear. These shades are desirable 
: It is customary to use the top of the buffet also, because they will not darken your rooms 
is made by knowledge; not 


principally for silver, such as the tea or coffee as those you suggest would do. 


service, bonbon dishes, candlesticks, etc., that =" ( \ Lee Le 4 diate 
by chance. you use on the table; also some selected pieces The Door Between the Kitchen and Hall 


circa aaa 














of glass or china, as, for instance, a fruit-dish, Our reception hall opens from the rear into 
Wh d Barl ] which, when filled with fruit, will add largely the kitchen, and the door is continually left 
eat an arley properly oo poe vanagat so of your » sage open, which does not look well. The door 
i i ie SCEVING “CADIS, BS IS BOIS. _IMpues, 15 ens into the hall, so we cannot havea curtain ee 
combined and cooked (as 1m distinctly for use at mealtimes, and therefore pages f a ; pleco — 6 : 
CG N oe h should not be covered with china, glass or on the hall side. How can we remedy this 
— uts) are rich in the silver beyond what is needed for serving the trouble? M ‘ M. B. 
: meal. If you have room, however, the finger- You will either have to make the door 
elements required for human bowls may stand on it, and between meals a_ between the kitchen and reception hall a 
nourishment. water pitcher and glasses on a tray. Your swing door that will shut itself, or take the O7PneH. 
library table is the place for a center lamp, door off and have a carpenter hang it to open 
books and magaZines, and, if the room is a_ the — way; then you may put a portiére on “ 
. living-room, the work-basket, etc., may stand the hall side so as to shut it off more com- ; 
Grape-Nuts contains, (in . there also. This table is always a lovely place pletely. This latter way is better, as, if proper a 
addition to the natural albu- for a dish of flowers. care be taken to shut the door, it will keep ie 
kitchen odors from the main part of the house 4 
mins, starches and sugars of Living-Room Preferable to Parlor better than a swing door. 
Will you kindly let me know whether or not ; 
these cereals) Phosphate of it is still customary to fit up the front down- Renovating a Bookcase and Desk 
° ° stairs room of a house which contains a fair- I have a combination bookcase and desk 3 ; . 
Potash (grown in the grain) sized reception hall, parlor, dining-room and with drawers below. The wood is black 1 
and demanded by Nature in kitchen, asa parlor or asaliving-room? Would walnut, very much stained and scratched; it : 
eS ; you advise me to have the piano in the hall? also seems as if it had been covered at some 
rebuilding brain and nerve SUBSCRIBER. earlier time with a fancy finish. Will you 
tissue. In a house arranged as yours is I certainly kindly tell me what to do to make it nice- 
advise you to make your parlor into a living- looking again, and what kind of handles to put 
room—a comfortable, homelike — where on the drawers? It now has those funny 
: all the family will naturally gather and where _ pjack handles like knockers. T.L. K. 
Grape-Nuts aa fully cooked the home life will focus in the evening. If y aes book 
z erve there is room here for your piano it is the ou oug o have your bookcase scrapec —_— 
at the factory. When s d best place for it, rather than in the hall, which down to the bare wood or cleaned with a Asc ‘4 e h R 
with cream or rich milk, it is you will naturally use for the formal recep- paint-and-varnish remover. As black walnut 
(ass food d af tion of guests if the living-room is otherwise - eg ae oh wood, to get the best _ 
ana etizin oo an al- occupied. ace it 1s advisable to go over it next with a 
PP 8 ne - paste filler, after which it may be rubbed with 
fords ideal nourishment for A Mantel Without a Fireplace is Bad Taste oil or given a soft wax finish. You are quite 


é , : : . justified in thinking the handles so often found Ma 
all stages of Human Life from | | _,. We deste to st up plain mantel nour the blacewalnat furniture vay. advise 
P ‘ ? ? you to get a cabinetmaker to turn ior you 
infancy to old age. space usually devoted to an open fireplace 7 . , 


some simple small knobs of the same wood as 


could be finished, when an open fireplaceis not the piece itself. Most of the brass handles — 
desired. Would it look well to have it filled in that are in themselves beautiful belong so de- @2Q 
“There’s a Reason” with white tile? Our house isto be heated bya cidedly to types of furniture antedating yours 
hot-water system. The woodwork is white that it is wiser and more appropriate to have 
th hout; the living-room is to be painted ‘imple walnut knobs made, rather than to 
‘ sa — : g Cc P use anything more elaborate but obviously 
You ean find it in the white. ONRAD. belonging to some other style of furniture. / : ne 
. If you are not going to have a real fireplace Ovrou / 
famous little book “The Road and its saseeeantiane mantel there i be Mahogany Furniture and Dark Woodwork L 
to Wellville” in packages of no suggestion of one. This savors too much of My living-room has a natural-color Georgia 


the time when stoves became prevalent, and 
our predecessors then boarded and bricked up 


the lovely old chimney-places and did away tone of oak. The paper is a light tan, per how, 
with the fires on the hearth. This in itself isa  fectly plain. I have a dark red rug with tan JCAL. 


Grape -Nuts great enough mistake, since no perfectly regu- in the border, and my furniture is mahogany 


lated heating system can ever make upforthe upholstered in a mixture of red and tan. 
beauty and cheer of the open fire. However, Shall I have the woodwork painted cream or 


pine floor which has darkened to almost the 


= Ae ge gee 7 age igen ag stained a dark brown to match the other rooms Lr~oy ks 
cee a abandone e open fire, do away with al a f it? Mrs " 
+ semblance of it, as this useless reminder of it which open from 2 fins. C. A 

: p c Cc icitad is as out of place as a fireplace would be Mahogany furniture never shows to good 

. ‘ostum Cereal Company, Limited, 


without the necessary chimney. If you need advantage with dark brown woodwork, and it 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. shelf room for ornaments and pictures use the _ will therefore give you a much better effect to 

pee Be tops of low, built-in bookcases, or else choose paint your trim a cream. Tan is a charming ae 
some wall where you can have a shelf, making neutral background, and will go well with the 
Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited, it a particular feature extending the length of | white paint, and your furniture will look its 
b- Windsor, Ontario, Canada. the room. best in these surroundings. 
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into a cup; simply add boiling water. The Cube dissolves at once. No cooking—no trouble, 


delicious wholesomeness please every one. You will like Steero Bouillon, too, after you try it. 


for they admit of many delightful possibilities in cooking. Added to soups, gravies or sauces, just before ~ 
serving, they impart a delicious richness not easily obtained in any other way. a 


so you can convince yourself of the excellence of Steero Cubes and the great saving in work and .“ — Schieffelin & Co. 
trouble this invention has brought the housewife. Jf ‘neo te 


you, send us his name and 35¢c for a box of 12 Steero Cubes, postpaid; enough for 12 cups. Tins _“ Free Trial Sample of Steero 
















Surprisingly: Simple to Prepare— 
Delicious and Delicate in Flavor 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


ouillon 
Cubes 


Made by 


American Kitchen Products Co. 
New York 









“Simply 
Add Boiling 
Water” 


The preparation of Steero Bouillon Cubes is surprisingly simple. Just drop a Steero Cube 


“A Cube Makes a Cup” 


Steero Bouillon Cubes have become a delightful necessity in many homes. Their convenience and 


Besides their great convenience in making savory bouillon, Steero Cubes are handy to have in the house, 





We want you to try Steero Bouillon Cubes. That’s why we urge you to / 


(TLCHEN 


Send at once for Free Samples yi a 














a 
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Steero Bouillon Cubes are sold by nearly all grocers and druggists. If your dealer can not supply le Gentlemen: Please send me 














of 50 and 100 Cubes are more eco- Bouillon Cubes, made by Ameri- 


















































nomical for regular use at home Ps can Kitchen Products Co., New York. 
S 
a 
Distributed and Guaranteed by Po 
Name—__— ea ee ee 
Schieffelin & Co. Pad 
171 William Street” Town cay eer oe ie 
New York f 
Under Pure Food Law, 6” 
“Serial No. 1 Pa ES lt SEE IF Sh eR a Sy me eee ese nt Ae 
P 4 
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- Grocer’s Address 
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Quality 
Style 


Economy 


—you secure ail threewhenyou 
buy Revillon Furs; Quality, 
because every piece made by 
this firm has behind it the guar- 
antee of a house of world-wide 
reputation; Style, because of 
close connection with the fash- 
ion centers of Europe, insuring 
freshandauthoritativeinforma- 
tion about Fashion; Economy, 
because of the immense or- 
ganization, including 125 Trad- 
ing Posts where skins are 
bought direct from the trapper. 


Leading merchants throughout the country 
will show you Revillon Furs with this label: 








ORevillon Freres 


Send postal for Revillon Library, a set 
of four little books with the following titles : 
Fur Trapping in the North 
The Oldest Fur House in the World 
How to Select and Care for Furs 
Furs from Earliest Times 
We send books postpaid and give you the 
name of the nearest dealer who sells 


Revillon Furs. Address Dept. B. 


ORevillon Freres 


FOUNDED 1723 
19 West 34th Street, New York 
Paris London 











119 Mercer Street, 








Brass Fern Dish 


Sent on receipt of $1.00 
Charges prepaid. Guaranteed 7 in. wide, 344in. high. 


ANNIS & COMPANY 


New York City 
We wil ship you prepaid 6 hammered 
brass finger bowls on receipt of $1.00. 














What Other Women Have 
Found Out 


NOTE—This department, which will be continued next year, is an ‘‘Exchange”’ of ideas—of any helpful hint, 
whether it concerns the family, the kitchen, the nursery, the sewing-room or any other part of the house—to 
which any Journal reader is cordially invited to contribute. A crisp dollar bill is paid for any idea accepted. 
But no manuscripts can be returned ; unused ones will be destroyed. Write very briefly: just the hint itself, to 

The Editor of ** The Journal’s Exchange,” The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


A Hood for a Storm Window 


will prevent rain from 
streaming through the top 
cracks and streaking the 
glass where it cannot be 
cleaned—which is one of the 
disadvantages of having 
storm windows. A _ hood 
may be easily made by 
screwing two inch-thick 
strips of wood to the sides 
of the storm window, near 
the top, so that they shall 
project above the top, and 
fastening to these supports, 
slanting down, a thin board 
about six inches wide and a 
few inches longer than the 
width of the window. Of 
course the hood should be fitted as closely 
as possible to the side of the house itself, and 
in the long run it would be economical to 
have it painted. mM. iO. 


Friends of Yours Who are Living Abroad 


would appreciate more than you imagine 
occasional gifts of United States postage 
stamps. Quite often they see advertised 
some trifle which they could pay for with 
stamps if they only had the stamps. 
CANAL ZONE. 
Here is a Way to Save Time 


when warming the baby’s bottle of milk. 
Cut in the cover of an empty lard-pail a hole 
just large enough to permit of putting the 
bottle into the pail easily. When the time 
comes for heating the milk pour into the 
pail enough hot water to surround the bottle 
without overflowing, place the cover on, and 
put the bottle in the hole. Of course, a 
cover with a hole in it could be placed over 
some other vessel, but in every household 
there is usually a spare lard-pail that can be 
used. NEw JERSEY. 


Covering a Turkey With Cheesecloth 


will prevent it from getting scorched or dry- 
ing too much while roasting. When the fowl 
is ready for the oven sew it in a piece of 
cheesecloth and baste it through this cov- 
ering, only removing the cloth at the time 
the turkey is ready to be served, when you 
will find it has the requisite golden- brown 
color. B. G. C. 


For Keeping Dust Out of Closets 


where there are no sills under the doors get 
some weather-stripping with a felt edge, not 
rubber, and nail it to the bottom of the doors 
on the inside. The felt should just touch 
the floor. There will not be enough resist- 
ance to make the doors drag, and the dust 
will be kept out. 23s. es 


Let Children Play a Flood is Coming 


when there is need to have a room “picked 
up” quickly, and that every toy, piece of 
paper, etc., must be hurried to a place of 
safety, or it will be lost. Mrs. L. B. N. 


A Good Way to Clean a Carpet-Sweeper 


is to remove the brush, and, after taking off 
all the hairs and lint, rub it well with a cloth 
wet in kerosene (coal oil). Let the brush 
remain in the air till the odor has evapo- 
rated. The sweeper will leave the carpets 
and rugs looking much brighter after this 
treatment. R.B. 


For the Thanks&iving Dinner Centerpiece 


a wooden chopping-bow!l filled with trailing 
vines and fruit is very effective. The bowl 
may be decorated outside with pressed 
autumn leaves, a touch of library paste 
serving to affix them without an appearance 
of stiffness. M.R. 


The Danger of Slipping 


when getting out of a bathtub will be 
greatly decreased if a nickel handle is 
screwed to the wall at just the right height 
to make it convenient to be grasped for sup- 
port. Such an aid is especially helpful to 
anybody suffering from rheumatism. F. G. 


Do Not Throw Away Colored Pictures 


if you have no children in your home. Keep 
a big envelope in the drawer of the library 
table and slip into it any pretty picture that 
comes to the house. Often an advertisement 
is worth saving after the type matter has 
been cut off. When an envelope is filled 
address it to some child you know, or to a 
children’s hospital. E..S. 


Squares of Hemmed Cheesecloth 


kept in the kitchen or pantry drawer will be 
found useful to put over bowls or pitchers 
containing soup, milk, etc., or to throw over 
a cold roast before putting it away. Of 
course, the cloths 
should be fastened 





wean w. 


If New Cake-Pans 


are put on top of the stove 
until they’ have a_ bluish 
color, but not until they be- 
come burned, cake will not 
stick to them during the 
baking, as it usually does to 
new tin. K. S. 


A Cold Storeroom 


is so advantageous that it 
is worth while to have one 
built in the cellar. There 
must of course be a passage 
to admit outside air, and the 
door must fit closely, so as 
to keep out the warm air 
of the cellar. If a window 
is removed to provide the 
passage for outside air care should be taken 
to have wire netting put in the frame, so 
as to keep out animals; and the netting 
should be covered with muslin, to exclude 
dust. There may be set up in the closet as 
many shelves as you need, and hooks from 
which to hang meat. In winter there is 
little or no need to take ice in a house where 
there is such a closet. Economy. 


If Rubber Boots Wear Out at the Feet 


they may still be made quite useful by slip- 
ping a pair of snug-fitting rubber shoes over 
them. Myra. 


Do Not Add Recipes to Your Book 


until you have tried them; then you will 
know whether or not you really care to keep 
them. A letter-file is a good receiver for the 
clippings until they have been tried; then 
they may be pasted or copied into one’s 
book, or thrown away. 

Two HousEKEEPERS. 


If Water is Spilled on a Bed 


when attending somebody who is sick it may 
be easily dried by slipping between the bed- 
covers a water-bag which has been filled 
with very hot water. Megs. H. L. L. 


Bookmarks for Cook-Books 


will save time in a kitchen, as a cook may 
lose the place where a recipe has been found 
for her. For recipes used frequently strips 
of cardboard of one color may be used; for 
special recipes to be followed some partic- 
ular day strips of a different color may be 
taken. Fi. Be Ges 





Have a Pair of Tweezers Handy 


to aid in pulling threads out of the canvas 
when you are marking towels with cross- 
stitch embroidery. Any woman who has 
suffered from sore fingers after doing much 
work of this sort will recognize the value of 
this suggestion. E. N. D. 


A Child Who is Using Paste 


from a tube or jar can do his work more 
neatly if a knife is provided for spreading 
the paste, just as he would butter bread. 
Besides, he will use less paste and be less 
likely to get it on his clothing. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


To Prevent Shoes from Creaking 


put a small quantity of linseed oil on a plate 
or shallow pan and stand the sole of the shoe 
in it for a few hours. The creak will disap- 
pear and the shoe also will last longer on 
account of this treatment. E. H. 


By Wetting a Spoon Before Serving Jelly 


you will find that the serving is more easily 
accomplished. This idea applies also to 
gravies, sauces and canned fruits. J. P.I. 


When Buying Souvenirs 


in a city you are visiting why not pass by 
the cheap stuff commonly offered to strangers 
and get a book? If it is easily possible to 
find a good one identified with the city so 
much the better. Write in the book your 
name, the place where you buy it, and date, 
and thus form a “souvenir library.” 
BROOKLYN. 


When Makiné Strings for the Baby’s Caps 


work buttonholes in the ends and sew flat 
buttons to the inside of the cap. Then the 
strings may be easily changed when needing 
to be laundered. E. W. 


A Good Birthday Party for a Child 


was arranged by one mother in this way: 
She did not want the little guests to bring 
gifts or to be dressed in their best clothes, 
so she engaged a kindergartner for the 
afternoon to entertain the little folks; then 
she asked the other mothers if their chil- 
dren could come and play with her little 
child on a certain day. Everybody had 

a jolly time, as the 








teacher knew just 





snugly over the 
dishes, and a box of 
rubber bands kept 
with the pile of 
cloths will be found 
more convenient 
than string for this 
purpose. Ss. 
Fringe ona Bedspread 


will not get matted, 
but rather will be soft 
and fluffy, ifyou hang 
the bedspread on the 
line without wring- 
ing, after it has been 
washed. Mrs.G.L. 
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how to keep them in- 
terested and happy. 
K. D. M. 


Kitchen Aprons 


of the same material 
as your wash dresses 
always look neater 
than those made of 
some other stuff. 
Remember this the 
next time you have 
a wash dress made. 
Even a white dress 
looks prettier with a 
big white 4 to 
match. A. R 
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Highest Embroidery 
‘ Achievement 


When you see the name, 
Brainerd & Armstrong, on 
the skeins, you have the silk 
that is winning most of the 
International, National, State 
and County Fair awards for 
embroiderers. 


For Half a Century 


We were the first in this 
country to produce FAST 
COLOR embroidery silk 
to stand a 





Embroidery ‘| ¥ 
Book 


Just out for 1912 
Price Reduced to 


10c 





This excels all 
previous editions. 
Contains 150 pages; hundreds of 
designs illustrated; complete in- 
structions for them all; diagrams for 
beginners. Somespecial featuresare: 


Colored Plates showing how to embroider 
popular flowers. 

Round and Oval Centers 

Cross Stitch, Thousand Petal, Eyelet and 
Coronation Braid Designs. 

Library Scarfs with Cushions to match. 
Bureau Scarfs and Pin Cushions. 

Shirt Waists and Underwear for Em- 
broidery. 

Dainty Novelties. 

SEND TODAY and get an early 
copy. Don’t commence your fancy 
work without the book. You won’t 
be disappointed; money back if oe 
are, Mailed prepaid for 10c.~ Ask 
for “1912 Book.” Address 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO 
6 Union Street, New London, Conn. 
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Combined Garter 
and Suspender 50c 


Here is the newest idea 
for boys. It holds both 
trousers and stockings up, 
yet allows full play of 
the body. It somewhat 
: corrects continued 
stooping and _ round 
shoulders. It does 
not chafe or bind and 
gives utmost comfort 
and convenience. Easily 
adjusted to fit the 
boy’s body. 
The Two-In- One Combination 
is compact—put on in an in- 
stant. It cannot break or tear 
— mounted with nickeled trim- 
mings, guaranteed not to rust or 
leave rust marks on the cloth- 
ing. Made with unbreakable 
buttons at places where other 
braces have buttonholes. 
Strong elastic ends. 
Suspenders and Supporters 
usually cost 25c and 50c a pair 
each, while the Two-Jn-One 














costs but 50c. 

Sent on receipt of price if your dealer hasn't them. 
HARRIS SUSPENDER COMPANY 
Patentees and Sole Makers 
138-146 West 14th Street 
New York City 





Manufacturers of ‘‘Whiz’” Suspenders 
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REE OFFE 


Any Community Silver 
customer can obtain free 
this Coles Phillips poster, 
with another in color. 
These posters contain no 
reading or advertising 
matter, and are printed on 
plate paper in a size suit- 
able for framing. 


















Ask your silverware dealer 
to show you these pictures 
and to get them for you. 









td THE SATURE a 
EVENING P’ 






COPYRIGHT, 1911 
By ONEIDA COMMUNITY Lro 





COLES PHILLIPS 


“Are your pink ears listening, Betty>” 

“Yes, indeed. Will they hear something nice?” 

“Better than nice— it’s true. Betty, are pearls any less lovely because they all have a grain of sand at the center>?” 
“No, but what of —>?” 

“Then how is table silver the worse for having a center of different metal?” 

“Well, | somehow feel—” 


“Pardon me, dear, but that’s just it: you only ‘feel.’ If you will stop to reason a little you will see that table 





silver is for a purpose. If it fits that purpose gracefully and completely, I'm for it. Let me read you this: 


COMMUNITY SILVER. 


is built by overlaying solid silver upon a center of stronger, stiffer metal. Do not confuse it with ordinary ‘plated’ 
silver, for Community Silver is so specially thickened at the wearing points and toughened to withstand wear 
that in a long life-time you will never see or touch anything but the purest of silver. There are many attractive designs 


at your dealer's. The price is attractive too. For instance, six teaspoons, $2.00.” 


Guaranteed for 50 Years 

















ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Ltd., ONEIDA, N. Y. 
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THIS IS THE BABY 





é Mes + CER in mem till 


HERE’S THE MOTHER’S LETTER. 
HAS IT A MESSAGE FOR YOU? 


Gouverneur, N.Y., July 13,1911 
Nestle Food Company, New York City 
Gentlemen: 

I am so gratified with the result of the 
Nestle Food that in the fullness of my heart 
I feel I must thank you for it. 

Having been compelled to wean my boy 
at six weeks old, I tried numerous foods, 
also modified milk. Owing to the hot 
eweather it is nearly impossible to keep milk 
in proper condition for infant feeding, and 
nearly all other foods require the addition 
of milk. From my desperation at the wast- 
ing and fading of my baby to the joy of his 
now perfect health, I feel unable to express 
in words my gratitude, and can only say 
that I have Nestle’s Food to thank for a life 
that is dearer to a mother than her own. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Mrs. Frank D. Elliott 


NESTLE’S FOOD 


is made from the pure milk of selected 
cows and changed and modified so that 
instead of being like cow’s milk, which 
is so hard for a baby to digest, it is very 
like mother’s milk, easy to retain and 
full of the right sort of nourishment for 
the baby’s tender little stomach. 


If you are worried about your baby, write us 
today and we will send you at once a large 
sample can—enough for twelve feedings—and 
our mother’s book, ‘‘Infant Feeding and 
Hygiene.’’ It won’t mean any effort to you, 
and it may mean the start of your baby to 
strength and health. 





HENRI NESTLE, 77 Chambers St., New York 


Please send me, free, your book and trial package 
OO O—O 


Address. 








Must Be Kept 
Warm With Soft 


‘“‘Non-Nettle”’ 
White Flannels 


Ordinary Flannels frequently cause suffer- 
ing that bafiles both mother and doctor, 
It is the poisonous nettles that make the 


trouble. Our method keeps them out and 


2 there are No Nettles in Non-Nettle 

¢ White Flannel. They are the softest, 

* smoothest, finest, best wearing and best wash- 

ing Flannels inthe world. (25c to $1.00 yard.) 

We sell directto mothers. Beware of imitations. 

‘*Non-Nettle"’ is stamped eve half yard on 
selvage and we do not sell to dealers. 


Send for Free Sample Case 


(No Advertising on Wrapper) 


This case contains sample books of Flannels, Antiseptic 
Diaper and Rubber Sheeting, complete line of Baby White 
Goods, Special Dimity and Long Cloth Bargains, etc., etc. 
Also large illustrated’ catalogue showing 50 styles of Ein- 
broidered White Flannel, Infants’ Complete Outfits (§5 to $25), 
Separate Garments, Rubber Goods and hundreds of special 
articles for expectant mothers and the new baby. All free. 


For 25 cents we will include a complete set of 
Modern Paper Patterns for baby's first wardrobe (would 
cost $2.00 if bought separately). Every wanted pattern for 
plain and fancy dresses, kimonos, cloaks, the new skirts 
and pinning blankets that fasten without buttons or pins, 
shirts without shoukler or arm hole seams, etc., etc., with 
compreh ive ill i instructions telling quantity of 
material needed for each garment. If youcare for your 
baby’s health and comfort write us today. 


THE LAMSON BROTHERS Co. 


Established 1885 Toledo, Ohio 











The 
Illinois Training School for Nurses 


509 Honore Street, Chicago 


FOUNDED IN 1880 
Connected with Cook County and 
Chicago Lying-in Hospital 


Offers to young women a three years’ course of 
unexcelled, practical and theoretical training in 
Cook County Hospital, of 1,300 beds, including 
large children’s and contagious departments. 
Special obstetrics in Lying-in Hospital. Private 
duty in private institutions. Practical courses in 
Dietetics, Physical Culture and Massage. Six 
Scholarships. Monthly payments during entire 
training. Commodious Nurses’ Home. 
Address the Superintendent. 























THE YOUNG 
MOTHERS’ REGISTRY 
By EmelynL.Coolidge, M.D. 
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A Reaistry Baby 


ABIES and children are very susceptible 

to malaria, but the symptoms often dif- 
fer so much from those in adults that the 
disease is frequently overlooked or mistaken 
for something else. Babies under five years 
old seldom have chills, as do older chil- 
dren and adults, and this fact often prevents 
the mother and even the physician from sus- 
pecting malaria. 

Malaria may be regarded as an infectious 
disease because it is caused by a specific 
poison in the blood. It has been proved that 
the bite of a certain variety of mosquito infects 
with the malarial poison the person bitten. 
This poison may remain in the system for many 
months before very active symptoms develop, 
or it may manifest itself soon after the infec- 
tion takes place. 

The variety of mosquito which causesmalaria 
abounds in low, damp places where there is 
stagnant water, and much is now being done 
to do away with the conditions that help to 
breed these mosquitoes. 


Maleria May Resemble Other Diseases 


FTEN some acute illness will tend to bring 
out the active symptoms of malaria. The 
poison may have been in the blood some time 
before this. I have seen babies who have 
become run down from attacks of summer 
complaint suddenly develop severe cases of 
malaria. This is very apt to happen in the 
autumn, after the baby has been brought home 
from his summer outing; and the mother is at a 
loss to account for the malaria. She has prob- 
ably forgotten that the baby received numerous 
mosquito bites during her sojourn in the 
country, and that she may have been staying in 
avery malarial district. 

In such cases the baby will often be treated 
for indigestion and various other ailments, 
before a physician is called in who knows 
enough about children to think of the possi- 
bility of malaria, and who will make an exami- 
nation of the blood for malarial poison. As 
soon as the diagnosis is made and the proper 
treatment begun the improvement in the con- 
dition of the child will be marked. 

Some of the symptoms of malaria in babies 
are loss of appetite, drowsiness, fretfulness, 
restless nights and a generally miserable 
appearance with more or less pallor, often 
accompanied by fever which may be so slight 
that the mother is not aware of it. There is 
usually loss of weight also. This may go on for 
several weeks before the high fever and more 
active symptoms develop. The mother should 
be careful, therefore, not to lay such symptoms 
to “teething,” as is so often done, but she 
should call in a physician who is capable of 
finding out the real cause of the trouble 


Typical Symptoms of Malaria 


JHERE the symptoms are more typical 
there will be a certain time in the day when 
the child will appear ill, while at other times he 
seemsin normal health. Sometimes this illness 
comes regularly every other day or even every 
third day, but it will be noticed at the same 
hour. In such cases there is often vomiting, or 
a chill, or a blue appearance, especially notice- 
able around the mouth and nails, while the 
hands and feet are very cold; then the fever 
begins, often going ashighas 105 degrees Fahren- 
heit; next a profuse perspiration sets in, and the 
fever will drop, to remain down until the same 
time the next day, or the second or third day, 
as the case may be. In this class of cases even 
the mother is apt to suspect malaria after this 
chain of symptoms has taken place several 
times. It is in the first class, where the symp- 
toms are indefinite, that it is so difficult to be 
sure of the nature of the illness without a blood 
examination. In many cities the Board of 
Health will make a blood test free of charge. 
In the country a sample of the blood may be 
taken and mailed to the nearest city for ex- 
amination, if there is no one in the town who 
can test it. A physician must attend to this, 
however. 

Quinine is the specific remedy for malaria, 
and it will nearly always control an attack. A 
doctor who understands the treatment of 
children should prescribe it. 





NOTE—The Young Mothers’ Registry, which will 
be continued all through the coming year, is to give 
monthly instruction to mothers about the care of their 
babies. Babies must be registered before they are six 
months old. On receipt of a stamped, addressed envel- 
ope Doctor Coolidge will forward registry blanks, which 
must be filled out and returned. Advice on the care, 
feeding, etc., of the babies will then be mailed every 
month. 

Questions about older babies will be answered in 
The Journal, or by mail if a stamped, addressed envel- 
ope is inclosed. Address all lettersto Doctor Coolidge 
in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 
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_ Give Them the Oats 
They Crave 


The Child’s Love for Oatmeal 
Is Nature’s Call for Elements It Needs. 
It Should Not Be Denied. 


Within all normal children some 
instinct calls for oats. 


You term it a liking, and attribute 
it to taste. But there’s a deeper 
meaning to this love for oats. 


The growing child, above all 
others, needs the elements in oats. 
And Nature’s way to get them is to 
make one crave this grain. 


What They Are 


One of those elements is protein, 
the chief body-builder. Oats con- 
tain more digestible protein than 
any other grain that grows. 


Another is phosphorus, the 
brain’s main constituent. No other 
grain supplies as much as oats. 


Another is lecithin, the food that 
builds nerves. Oats excel all other 
grains in that. 


Those are three great needs — 
food for body, brain and nerves. 
And oatmeal best supplies them 
all. As a result,‘there is no other 
grain which workers and children 
sO enjoy as oats. 


The Call for Vim 


Instinct in young folks also calls 
for vim. And oats are pre-eminent 
as energy food. To ‘‘feel one’s 
oats’? has always meant vigor and 
vim and exuberance. An extract 
of oats is now employed as a tonic. 


The desire for oatmeal is Nature’s 
way of saying, ‘‘Give me more 
vitality.’’ 


Needed Every Day 


A recent canvass of ours shows 
that two-thirds of all homes now 
regularly serve oatmeal. That 
shows how American mothers are 
waking to this need for oats. 


But less than half of all homes 
serve it every day. That shows the 
need for further information. 


Every day calls for new supplies 
of the elements in oats. The need 
is constant, and nothing else can 
meet it as does rich oatmeal. 


That is why people never tire of 
oats. The more one gets the better 
one enjoys them. © That’s Nature’s 
way of saying, ‘‘I want them every 
day.”’ 


Quaker Oats 


Oats differ widely. Some are rich 
and plump, some thin and scant. For 
human food one should demand the 
finest oats that grow. 


Choice oats are sifted 62 times to get 
the grains we use in Quaker Oats. We 
get but ten pounds from a bushel. 

These selected oats, when prepared by 
our process, form the most nutritious, 
most delicious oat food ever known. 
The millions who have found this out 
will not buy common oats. 

Yet Quaker Oats— just the cream of 
the oats—costs but one-half cent per 
dish. No good oatmeal is cheaper. 


The Quaker Oats Company 


CHICAGO 


(206) 


Regular size 





package,10c 4 


Family size pack- 
age, for smaller 
cities and country 
trade, 25c. 


The prices noted 
do not apply in 
the extreme West 
or South. 





Look for the 
Quaker trade-mark 
on every package 
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No other cape com- 
ares.with~-the 
styette.. Its graceful 
appearance, stylish cut, fine 
finish, dainty coloring make it the 
most becoming cape for YOUR 
child, 
Made of silk like, rubberized, waterproof 
cloth in red, blue, brown, tan. Has large, 
plaid, silk lined: hood, silk tie strings, 
TEDDY BEAR BUTTONS. 
1T: PROTECTS YOUR CHILD'S 
HEALTH, KEEPSHERSNUG, 
WARM, DRY in the stormiest weather. 
Insure your child’s health and coim- 
fort. Insure the wear and waterproof 
quality by buying a cape with the 
Bestyette label. 


THE BESTYETTE GUARANTEE, 


Sizes 4 to 15 years $3.75 
Misses 16 to 18 years $4.25 
GET THE BESTYETTE BOOKLET. 


The same satisfac- 
tory wear and serv- 
ice of the Bestyette is 
found in BESTYETTE 
JUNIOR. 


It lacks the dainty coloring and 
special style touches that distin- 


guish the Bestyette— but in every 
other way it is the same. 


Has a large plaid lined hood, tie 
string, TEDDY BEAR BUT- 
TONS—and is made of striped 
tan, rubber surface cloth. 


Thorough weather protection, 
graceful and becoming. 


Sizes 4 to 15 years $2.75 
Misses 16 to 18 years $3,25 


The style and com- 
fort that are found in 
the popular ENGLISH 
SLIP-ON for women, are dupli- 
cated in miniature for children. 


High storm collar, storm tab cuffs, 
side pockets, military effect. Cov- 
ers allthe clothing. Made of striped 
tan, rubber surface cloth. Best- 
yette label guarantees wear and 
service. 
Sizes 4 to 15 years $4.00 
Misses 16 to 18 years $4.50 
S WE ALSO MAKE GUARANTEED 
ye RAINCOATS AND STORM CAPES 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
If your dealer cannot supply you send size, 
color, price direct to us. Write for Booklet 
**A’’ (Children’s Garments) or for Booklet ‘‘ B*’ 
(Raincoats for Grown-ups) and 
FREE CLOTH SAMPLES, 


NEW YORK MACKINTOSH CO. NEW. YORK,NY. 























Positively 
No Money 
Required 


‘WHEN 
BABY 


SLEEPS: 


This Book Free 


To Young Mothers 


O every prospective or recent mother we 

will send free this book by a Philadelphia 
physician, a great specialist on infants. Tells how 
to care for Baby, how to arrange nursery, proper 
clothing, how Baby should sleep, advice about fresh 
air and out-door life. Explains the ills of infants 
and how to ward them off. 

The chapters about *“*The Nurse and Her Duties” 
and **How the Mother Should Care for Herself”’ con- 
tain priceless information no mother can afford to do 
without. Book also contains pages for a birth record. 
It fully illustrates the uses of the Taylor Nursery—-the 
new Baby Bed which saves mother from getting out 
of bed at night to attend Baby and gives Baby fresh 
air and restfal sleep until four years old. 


Nursery Baby Bed Company 
Taylor 3 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 











































I TRUST YOU 10 DAYS. Write 
today for this handsome 16-inch beau- 
tifully curled French Ostrich Feath- 
er, black or white only. If you 
find ita big bargain remit $1.95, 
or sell 5 feathers and earn your 
¥ own feather. Enclose 6c postage. 
) Also Big Bargains in 
} made of carefully selected stock, 
and at one-third the regular price, 
18-inch, $5. 20-inch, $7.50. 
Send 22-inch,$10. Because of this low 
No Money price, cash must accompany each 
order for Willow Plumes, but money refunded promptly 
if not as represented. I will make your old Ostrich feathers, no 
matter how worn, into a beautiful Willow Plume. Write for 
particulars and catalogue of high grade feathers and hair a. 
ANNA AYERS, Dept. 371, 21 Quincy St., Chicago 




















e Dist 


r Hot Water Bag Leak? 


MEN DET. 
, hot water bags, tin, copper, 


in grani 
cooking utensils, etc. No heat, solder, cement or rivet. Any one 
can usethem. Fitany surface. Smooth. Sample box, 10c. Complete 








Mend all leaks i tl 


box, asstd. sizes, 25c. postpaid. Wonderful opportunity for live agents. 
Write today. Collette Mfg. Co., Box 100, Amsterdam, N.Y. 








WHAT YOUNG 
MOTHERS ASK ME 


By Emelyn L.Coolidge,M.D. 


Why Baby Does Not Sleep Enough 


My six-months-old baby does not sleep 
more than eight hours out of the twenty-four. 
I try to get her to have regular habits, and 
she seems perfectly well. Can you suggest 
anything to cause her to sleep more? 

Mrs. F. G. 

Is the baby constipated? This will often 
prevent sleep. See that she has free action of 
the bowels each day, give her a tub bath in the 
morning and a sponge bath at bedtime, and 
keep her out in the open air the greater part 
of the day. 


Have the Child Vaccinated 


My seven-year-old boy has never been 
vaccinated, and now that he is to start to 
school I am told that this must be done. Do 
you advise it, and what precautions shall I 
take in caring for the arm afterward? 

Mrs. L. P. 

I certainly advise vaccination. Have the 
child vaccinated by a physician who can get 
fresh vaccine. After the vaccination allow 
the arm to dry thoroughly, and then put on a 
sterile bandage. Keep the bandage on for four 
days, then remove it and apply a fresh one. 
If the arm is “taking” dust the spot with a 
little pure boric-acid powder and change the 
dressing every day. Do not allow it to 
become wet. When the child takes his bath 
he should hold the arm that has been vacci- 
nated out of the water. Asa rule I do not 
advise the use of a shield. If the bandage 
slips it may be kept in place by a piece of 
adhesive plaster. 


Peel the Apple First 


May a child of three years be allowed to eat 
an apple every day without peeling it? 
H. G. 
No, the skin should be removed, and, 


unless the child chews well, the apple should 
be scraped. 


Sending a Child to School in Bad Weather 


We intend to send our little girl of six to 
school this winter, but she has to walk half a 
mile, and I have wondered what to do about 
allowing her to go on stormy days. Would you 
allow her to go in a snowstorm—also when it 
rains—or keep her at home in such weather? 
I fear if I did the latter she would miss a great 
deal. A Country MOTHER. 

If the child is of the average strength and 
health I should advise you to allow her to go to 
school in stormy weather, unless, of course, the 
storm is an unusual one. Provide her with 
rubber boots or leggings and high rubbers; let 
her wear woolen bloomers under her dress in 
place of skirts; see that she has a waterproof 
cloak and a warm hood and mittens, and I do 
not think it will harm her to be exposed to the 
weather. 


As to Putting Cotton Stockings on Baby 
Do you think woolen stockings advisable for 
a child two years old? My baby has always 
worn them, but I have been advised to use 
cotton ones this winter. Mrs. L. K. 
I should not advise you to change from 
woolen stockings to cotton stockings just yet. 


Next summer you may try the cotton ones if 
you like. 


Ankle -Ties Not Good for Baby 


Will you please tell me (1) if you advise 
ankle-ties for dress occasions, and high boots 
and socks for every-day wear, for a child a 
year and a half old? (2) Around my baby’s 
mouth the skin is often chafed, and sometimes 
the cheeks. What are the cause and remedy? 
(3) How early should a child’s teeth be brushed 
and how should they be treated before that 
time? A. G. 


(1) I do not advise ankle-ties or socks at 
any time. Long stockings and high shoes are 
the proper things for a growing child to wear 
summer and winter. (2) The child may have 
a slight tendency to a mild form of eczema. 
Gently rub the chafed parts with a little olive 
oil. Probably when all the teeth are cut this 
trouble will be much less or disappear alto- 
gether. (3) The teeth should be brushed when 
the child is one year old, and before that time 
they may be cleaned with a piece of absorb- 
ent cotton or gauze dipped in boric-acid 
solution. 


Coated Tongue and Bad Breath 


My little girl has had a coated tongue and a 
bad breath for some time. She seems in good 
health, but still I feel worried. Can you tell 
me what to do? Mrs. C. H. 


You should first think of the child’s diges- 
tion. See that she has nourishing but easily 
digested food, and that her bowels move freely 
every day. If there is no trouble with the 
bowels then consider the possibility of the 
presence of adenoids and enlarged tonsils, 
which may cause catarrh and account for the 
bad breath. If you wish a diet list for her I 
will send you one on receipt of a stamped, 
addressed envelope and a request for it. 











Advice to Prospective Mothers 
By Marianna Wheeler 


Letters from prospective mothers are answered by 
mail. No questions of this character are answered in 
the magazine. Readers are welcome to write to 
Marianna Wheeler, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia, and she will take pleasure in giving any 
advice or answering any questions about the mothers 
themselves, but not about children. 

Miss Wheeler will also answer letters by mail about 
the clothes of prospective mothers. No questions of 
this kind will be answered in The Journal. She will 
take pleasure in giving advice and suggesting patterns. 

Each letter must be accompanied by a stamped, 
addressed envelope. 




















Woman's Fight With Dirt 


Has Always Been An 
Unequal One 





Many a woman wears her- 
self out before her time 
trying to keep her home 
spotless—simply because 
up till now she has had 
| the most imperfect of 
ME tools to work with. 


At best, brooms or carpet sweepers remove 


not more than 20% of the dirt and dust. 


The 


balance, 80%, either remains where it is or 
simply changes its location to some other part 


of the room. 


It is this fine dirt ground into carpets and rugs that 
causes them to wear out—that makes wallpaper, hang- 
ings, furniture and pictures look dingy and ruins beautiful 
belongings long before their time. 


With ‘RICHMOND Vacuum Cleaning, all this is changed. 
Instead of devoting a day out of every week and a 


week or more out of every year, the work can be done in 
a few hours now and then—without bother, annoyance 


or disturbance. 


PI pms oy Be 

leaning may in (Pt 

ote RICHMON 
Wherever installed—in aten Se nn a RRS 
room residence or a building STATIONARY 


which measures its floor 
space by the acre — it will 
pay for itself in from eight- 
een to thirty months. 


ELECTRIC~ STEAM - GAS 


‘Collect. the Dust - Dont Spread It 





“RICHMOND Vacuum 
Cleaning embodies the 
combined ingenuity of 
all the best inventors 
of Vacuum Cleaning 
machinery, including 
the Kenney Basic Patent 
and eighty-four others. 


»° VACUUM 
CLEANING 


1270) 9B AN =) 8 
ELECTRIC - HAND 


With a “RICHMOND” you clean everything right where it is, 


with tools specially adapted for the work. 


There is only one 


operation—and that an easy one—moving the tool over the 
surfaces to be cleaned. No more beating rugs; no more tearing- 
up. No more clouds of dust through the house, for the 
“RICHMOND” way is absolutely dustless and sanitary. 


With ‘RICHMOND’ Vacuum Cleaning, house-cleaning is for- 
ever ended. That expense is instantly stopped for all time. And 
your house is cleaner Every Day and A/ways than it is even on 
the day when house-cleaning is finished! 


The expense of two or three house-cleanings would easily pay 


the whole cost of a “RICHMOND”. 


“RICHMOND” Vacuum Cleaning embraces every provedly suc- 


cessful type of apparatus. 


It includes Hand Power Cleaners for 


$29.00; Portable Electric Cleaners for $73.00; and Stationary 
Plants which can be installed complete for $275.00 and up- 


ward—all on our ‘‘ Easy Payment 
Plan”; ora liberal discount will 
be allowed for cash. 


Send for booklet entitled 
“How “Richmonp” Vacuum 
Cleaning Saves Money’’; also 
Reference Book giving names of 
1800 prominent installations all 
over the world. 

KK OK OX 


Our ‘Special Agency Plan’’ enables 
live, energetic young men to become the 
‘Ricumonp Vacuum Cleaning Representa- 
tives of their respective communities. Our 
** Special Correspondence Course in Sales- 
manship,’’ together with direct instructions 
from our trained representatives, insures 
success. Write for particulars. Local 
agents wanted everywhere. 


THe M¢Crum- Howe tu Co. 
Largest Makers of Vacuum Cleaning Systems in the World. 
“RICHMOND Vacuum Cleaning Systems (man- 
ufactured and sold under the protection of 
the Basic Kenney Patent and 84 others); 

and “MopEL” Heating Systems; 
“RicHMOND Bath Tubs, Sinks, Lavatories; 


RiCHMONT: Concealed Transom Lifts Case- 
ment Window and outside Shutter Adjusters. 


General Offices 
NEW YORK CHICAGO MONTREAL 
352 Terminal Building 423 Rush St. 15 Concord St. ° 


Branches or Agencies in other Principal Cities. 


SEVEN MANUFACTURING PLANTS: 



































ATruly Portable Suction Cleaner 


The “RichMont” Portable Suction Cleaner 
shown in the illustration weighs but ten 
pounds instead of sixty. All that any 
portable cleaner can do this one does. 
And it does besides some things which no 
other portable machine can do, You can, 
for example, use this Suction 
Cleaner either with or without the hose. 
For use with the hose, we furnish, with- 
out extra cost, special tools for cleaning 
portiéres, walls, books, bedding, uphol- 
stery, clothing, hats —in fact, tools and at- 
tachment for more than twenty different 
nses. Please note how small and compact the 

is and how light and readily port- 
able it must be. It represents as great anad- 
vance over heavy- weight portable cleaners 
as these cleaners represented over brooms, 
for it is the lightest and simplest suction 
cleaner ever designed. There is nothing to 
wearout. There arenogears,nodiaphragms, 
no valves. Nothing to jiggle loose. To 
operate simply attach to any electric lamp 
socket. Costs only 1c per hour to operate. 
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BOOKLET 
BY 
REQUEST 


266 (Cut) 
edium 
Figure 
Low Bust, 
extra long 
hip, extra 
long back, 
Coutil, 
18-30 
$3.00 


Not 


a 
Single 
One 


There is no figure so contrary 
that it cannot be made stylish 
by wearing one of the very 
modish models of 








CORSETS 


The new Fall styles are especially smart, 
made in a large variety of designs and 
lengths to insure just the right model for 
your individual figure. 


Insist upon the American Lady Corset. 
It means a better figure and a more perfect 
fitting gown for you. 


At Your Dealer’s 


$1 to $10 


Cnmetican facdy. (otsel Ce: 


New York Detroit Paris 


Save YourWife 


All Ironing Drudgery 


The Imperial 
~ Self-Heating 
Flat Iron 


Does better work in 
half the time, easier 
and at one-tenth 
the cost of old 
way, besides sav- 
ing strength, 
health and 
nerves of 
women folk. 
Heats itself from the inside with gasoline or 
denatured alcohol. Better and cheaper than gas 
or electricity—-no wires or tubes in the way. No 
changing, no waiting for heated or fussing with 
half-cold irons — no endless walking from stove 
to work. 


The Imperial Self-Heating Flat Iron is hot all 
the time, Heat instantly regulated. Safe, 
cleanly, odorless. 


Burns Five Hours for One Cent 
Use 2nywhere, Always ready. Light, beau- 
tiful. Guaranteed fully. Costs little. Pays 
for itself in three months. 


Tilustrated booklet, “ Ironing 
Sent FREE Comfort” and 10.Day FREE 
Trial Offer. Write today. 


Imperial Brass Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. 111, 450.460 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 
sets of envelopes, § . Write for 


Wedding 22: 25as-e:: 


L. OTT ENGRAVING 0O., 1025 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chicago 





























Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 


100 in script lettering, including two 
-50 








CLOTHES PROBLEMS 


NOTE—We want our readers to feel perfectly free to 
ask questions about dress. The Editors of our Fashion 
Department are always glad to answer such questions 
Promptly by mail whenever a stamped, addressed 
envelope is inclosed with the inquiry. This department 
will be continued all through the coming year. 


An Adaptable Pattern 


THRirty WiFE. Despite the fact that the 
pieces for remodeling the waist of your two- 
season-old foulard are small we believe that 
you can make the waist in the popular kimono 
or peasant style by using Pattern No. 5912, 
which comes in four sizes: 33, 37, 41 and 45 
inches bust measure. This pattern consists of 
two styles of sleeves and a bertha or yoke 
piece cut in one with short sleeve-caps in 
kimono style, and it is most practical as a 
guide for remodeling. 


Wear Last Year’s Dress With a Fichu 


Mapce. Make a surplice fichu of point 
d’esprit by means of Pattern No. 6160, which 
comes in three sizes, 32, 36 and 40 inches bust 
measure. Any size requires a yard and an 
eighth of 30-inch, or wider, material. Another 
style of fichu included in this pattern is made 
with a sailor collar in the back with fichu ends 
in the front. Just the same amount of ma- 
terial will be required for it. These acces- 
sories are very dainty and should be becoming 
to a tall, graceful girl, and will make your 
pale blue silk-muslin frock quite up-to-date 
without much extra expense. 


What You Need in a Sleeping-Car 


FREDA. Most women prefer an inconspicuous 
kimono for use in asleeping-car. So you may 
choose dark-colored silk, sateen or cotton crépe 
for yours, and make it by Pattern No. 6236, 
which comes in five sizes: 28, 32, 36, 40 and 
44 inches bust measure. Bind the edges of 
the deep collar and sleeves with satin in a 
contrasting shade, and finish the waist with a 
cord and tassel to match. A boudoir cap is 
nice to cover disheveled hair until you reach 
the dressing-room, and Pattern No. 6207 will 
help you to make this dainty accessory. You 
will want to put into your traveling-bag this 
kimono and cap, a nightgown, a change of 
underwear, a pair of soft bedroom slippers, 
soap, tooth-paste and all the usual toilet 
articles. There are charming little bags or 
cases for all of these toilet accessories, which 
are very useful to keep out the dust as well 
as Make packing and unpacking easier. 


Little Girl’s Party Frock 


MavpeE. Your mother is quite right: a sheer 
wash material will make the prettiest dressy 
frock for your five-year-old sister. Batiste, 
Swiss organdy and fine lawn are all lovely 
for the purpose. Let the dress be trimmed 
with a little good Valenciennes lace and a 
bit of hand embroidery, if possible. Pattern 
No. 6008 will be an excellent one for you 
to use. It comes in four sizes—from six to 
twelve years. A delicate-colored sash with 
hair ribbons to match will complete her costume 
daintily and becomingly. White buckskin 
shoes or little patent-leather slippers, with one 
or two straps across the instep and worn with 
white stockings, are best. 


New Coat and Skirt Suits 


Home-SEwER. You will find serge or home- 
spun a good material for your suit, and navy 
blue or dark brown a serviceable, becoming 
color. The coats are made short—from 24 to 
28 inches—and the skirts are raised at the 
waist-line an inch or two and finished so that 
no Separate belt is required. The plain-gored 
models with panel back and front are the pre- 
ferred ones, and the skirts should measure 
from two to three yards at the lower edge. 
Pattern No. 6251 is an excellent model for your 
coat. It is cut in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires two yards and 
three-quarters of 44-inch material without up 
and down. For the skirt, Pattern No. 6191isa 
conservative pattern. It is in five gores and 
has a panel front. It is cut in seven sizes: 22 
to 34 inches waist measure. Size 24 requires 
three yards and three-quarters of 44-inch 
material without up and down. 


New Winter Colors 


MapsM Up-To-DATE. Navy blue as well as 
most of the medium and other dark shades 
of blue are fashionable. Cobalt is especially 
attractive this season with Nattier and Delft 
for close seconds. Soft dark shades of brown 
and green are good to choose, too. Black and 
white is a favored combination, and navy-blue 
suits and tailored dresses frequently show 
white facings or pipings. Do not choose 
any very startling color contrasts for your 
new clothes, for while several shades may be 
combined for a costume they must all blend 
harmoniously to be in good taste. 


Making Towels at Home 


Brwe. Instead of buying your towels 
ready-made get fourteen yards of linen huck 
or damask toweling and you can make a dozen 
of.them, each forty-two inches long. Finish 
the ends with buttonholed scallops or hem- 
stitched hems. In this way you will be able to 
save a few cents on each towel, and perhaps you 
will have enough to buy the two lovely em- 
broidered ones you want so much and cannot 
afford. 

You will find that your gored skirts will 
hang straighter and launder better if you will 
run a gathering thread in the upper edge of the 
hem instead of laying the fullness in plaits, as is 
usually done. 


ATTERN'S (including Guide Chart) for the 
designs mentioned on this page can be sup- 
plied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. 
Numbers 6160, 6207 and 5912 are ten cents each. 
The amount of material required for the various 
sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. . 
Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ 
Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving 
number of pattern, bust measure for kimono, 
sleeves, fichu and coat, and waist and hip meas- 
ures for skirt, and age, breast measure and length 
of back for children’s sizes, and inclosing the 
price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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HAVE YOU A COPY _.@ OF THIS CATALOG? 


IT IS FREE Write for it TODAY 


We pay all mail or ex- Our Beautiful Fall and Winter 
press charges to Catalogue illustrated here is 
your town no the largest EXCLUSIVELY 
matter where WEARING APPAREL 
youlive— CATALOGUE issued 































no mat- in New York City. It 
terhow contains over 2,000 
large ILLUSTRATIONS 
or how and descriptions 
ie go of the latest 
order may 

i Wane BROADWAY 


and FIFTH 
AVENUE 


styles in 


tively guaran- 
tee satisfaction 
in everything that 


you buy from us, Ladies’, 
and if your purchase Men’s, 
should prove unsatis- Misses’, 
factory you may return Boys’, 
it to us—t ransportation Children’s 
charges at our expense— and Infants’ 
and we will at once refund wider 


your money. 
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Cheviot 
Suit a2 


| 1L56. A Suit of splendid style, made of finest 
quality genuine Lymansville Cheviot, an all wool 
y | material which is a favorite with Secrmenatio’ 
e dressers on account of its excellent wearing quali- 
Reversible { $ 00 ties and refined appearance. The Jacket isa neat, 
Coat =—<< | mannish, beautifully tailored model, a with : 
» semi-fitted back and fastening in single-breaste 
555. This Handsome,Warm, Dressy Coat is Reversi style with four fancy bone buttons. Jacket is 28 
. i 80 . , s - : . ° 
ble—that og the garment may be turned inside out and inches long. The Collar is of the material and the 
worn that way also, so the woman who buys this model notched lapels are inlaid and faced with heav y 
will really own two coats. It is made of a heavy | satin. Sleeveshave simulated cuffs formed by tailor 
weight ” woul Seotce ag mn wit ee ‘4 = stitching, and are trimmed with buttons. There is 
g is as a Zibeli Is. nile reverse s A r > o ° 
ie salen aa oy darker shade. We have | 2 Convenient pocket at each side of jacket. It is 
the coat in a pretty gray-Scotch mixture with plain lined throughout with Belding’s guaranteed Satin 
darker gray back; in a very attractive gray Herring- | and interlined, making the garment sufficiently 
bone mixture with reverse side a rich plain Coronation 
purple; also in a pretty light shade of tan with brown- 


warm for wear on the coldest days. 
ish tan back. The garment is made loose and full, The graceful skirt is a thoroughly up-to-date gored 
with comfortable Kimono style sleeves and deep turn- 


design, with a stitched panel in front extending almost 

back cuffs. It has a wide shawl collar and long grace- | to bottom of skirt where it hangs loose, being lined 
ful rolling revers, fastening at waist line with single | with satin at this point. Panel is trimmed with fancy 
button and large fancy buttonhole. At sides, coat is | bone buttons. The back of Skirt has a plain graduated 
trimmed with self-covered buttons. It is beautifully | panel stitched all the way down to the bottom. We 
tailored throughout and all the seams are lapped and | have this suit in black, navy blue dark gray or dark 
tailor stitched. Sizes 32 to 44 me measure, length | Goronation Surple, Eines 32 to44 bust, 23 to30 waist, 
ou inches. Mailor express c es | °o inches skirt length. or 
pos Sal igs ae. . “at — ‘ 15.00 | express charges paid by us . amet $12.4 








paid by us Te 
Write today We have no 
for a copy of our Free BELLA SHEss &.© —— houses. We 
Cotelomee NEW YORK CITY. N.Y. employ no agents 
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Dainty, Pretty, New! 


A LISSUE Handkerchief is 
a dainty bit of beauty. It is 
made of a wonderful new 
fabric as soft and. lustrous as 
silk, fine and sheer as gossa- 
mer, yet remarkably durable. 


LISSUE 


is made in pure lustrous 
whiteand in white with pretty 
colored borders in a variety of 
exquisite designs. The colors 
are guaranteed fast—““Six 
free for every one that 
loses color in the laundry.’’ 
Linen handkerchiefs costing two 
and three dollars are no finer, no 
sheerer or more absorbent than 
LISSUE Handkerchiefs. And 
LISSUE, with a colored border to 


match the costume, is the last word 
in fashion. 


From England to You for 25c. 


LISSUE is the only new thing in 
handkerchiefs for years. If. your 
dealer cannot supply you, send 25c 
in stamps for a beautiful sample 
handkerchief. 
Write for free LISSUE_ booklet 
and sample of LISSUE fabric any- 
way. 

THE TOOTAL BROADHURST 

LEE COMPANY, Ltd. 

393 4th Avenue, New York City 

Canada: 25 Victoria Square, Montreal 









































































HEMNIT HOSIERY 


Unique in its stocking-saving feature. 
Gives you a chance to get a// the 
good of Ipswich quality. 
Mercerized lisle. Black, tans, and 


colors, 25ca pair. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, write us. 


IPSWICH MILLS, 
abies Mass. 
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Old Feathers 


By Willowing or Adding New Tops 
Oldest and best known firm 
in America dyeing, cleansing 
and curling ostrich feathers ex- 
clusively. Send us your feath- 
ers no matter where you may 
be, and we will advise you 
what can be done with them 
and the cost. Goods returned 
free of charge, if no order 
is given. <Adsolutely reliable. 


H.Methot Ostrich Feather Co.,53-J Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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CLOTHES PROBLEMS * 


A Shoe-Tree Instead of a Darning-Ball 


WESTERN MAIDEN. Have you ever tried 
darning your stockings over a shoe-tree in- 
stead of a regular darning-ball? It is an ex- 
periment you will find worth while, I think, for 
in this way the foot of the stocking will be held 
in the correct position all the time, and the 
darns will conform to the shape of the foot and 
not be stretched out of place when finished. 


Tinting White Lace 


MARGARET. You need not wet your white 
lace in order to get the creamy tint you wish, if 
you will put it with a small quantity of ocher 
powder into a cardboard box with a very close- 
fitting lid, and shake it violently for a minute 
or two. When opened the lace will be daintily 
tinted. Shake the lace in the open air to free 
it from every particle of the powder, then 
brush it with a soft hat-brush to make the 
color uniform and to smooth the lace. 

Black lace may be cleaned by soaking it in 
cold milk for six minutes, then squeezing it be- 
tween the hands until all the milk is removed, 
and repeating the process as often as necessary. 
When the last milk-bath shows no sign of soil 
your lace is clean and ready to pin to a piece 
of dry linen. Smooth out all the edges most 
carefully, pin it in place and leave it until dry. 


To Measure for Buttons and Buttonholes 


Mrs. W. W. W. A simple and easy way to 
mark the places for buttons and buttonholes, 
or for hooks and eyes, is to pin a tape-measure 
on the overlapped closing edges of the goods 
where the buttons and buttonholes or hooks 
and eyes are to be placed, and, with a needle 
and coarse double thread, make tailor’s tacks 
equal distances apart through both pieces, 
going by marks on the tape measure, and then 
clip the thread between the tacks. Now lift 
the top piece slightly and clip again, and you 
can see just where to place each hook and each 
eye (or button and buttonhole), so they will 
meet exactly right without any further trouble. 


Dull Black Pongee for Mourning 


Minnie S. A dull-finished, black pongee is 
an appropriate material for you to wear while 
in deep mourning; and any rather small, 
close-fitting hat may be chosen. The trim- 
mings should consist of bows or folds of dull- 
black ribbon or silk. Velvet is not permissible. 
In these days very deep mourning, crépe veils 
and trimmings are seldom worn, though many 
still prefer plain black clothes for at least a year. 


The New Ribbon and Lace Quills 


Home MILNER. Ribbon is a most satis- 
factory trimming for a general-purpose hat, 
and I wonder if you would not like to use it 
made up into quills for your new one. You 
will need two pieces of two-inch ribbon four 
times the length you wish to make the finished 
quill. Cut the ends bias and join, then lay the 
ribbon in bias plaits a little less than half an 
inch deep, tacking each in place on each side of 
the ribbon-covered wire, which must serve as 
the stem. You will be surprised to see how 
much like a real quill this will be and how easily 
it may be done. 

Attractive lace quills are made by taking 
a medallion or motif of the size desired and 
wiring it through the center or on the edges. 
White or cream-tinted ones are lovely on black 
velvet and beaver hats. 


Dressing Little Girls Alike 


Mrs, R. W. M. You are the only one who 
can decide the question as to whether or not 
the little girls shall be dressed alike. If they 
resemble each other and are about the same 
size and coloring, then the same things should 
be becoming to both children. , But if one is 
dark and the other fair; one stout, the other 
thin; or if there is any great difference in their 
appearance, it will be a mistake to have them 
wear the same kind of clothes. Children are 
extremely sensitive, and for a plain child to be 
compelled to wear the same things as a pretty 
sister is real cruelty; for, of course, it will only 
accentuate the plain girl’s lack of beauty. So 
while it is much easier to buy the same things 
for both it is not always wise. 


Combination Corset and Brassiere 


PuzzLEp. Since your figure requires a 
corset cut for a high bust, and you find such 
models uncomfortable, you should get one of 
the new models which are very long over the 
hips and abdomen but extend only a few inches 
above the waist-line. Such a corset must be 
worn with a brassiére, and you will find the 
combination very good looking as well as a real 
comfort. 


Interlining for Boys’ Shirts 


MorTHER. You cannot possibly find a better 
interlining for fronts, neckbands and cuffs of 
the boys’ shirts than your worn-out table- 
cloths. They are generally all linen and have 
been laundered so many times they cannot 
shrink after being made up, as a new interlining 
is apt to do. 

Do not worry about the pearl buttons, for 
they will regain their luster and be bright and 
new looking if you rub them with olive oil; 
then sprinkle on them a little of the powder 
you use when manicuring your nails, and pol- 
ish them with chamois or the top of an old kid 
glove. 





The November Embroidery Book 


HE Embroidery Book for November should 

be interesting to all women who are planning 
Christmas gifts of needlework. This number of 
the Embroidery Book has been planned with the 
Holiday season in mind, and it contains a large 
and varied assortment of transfer patterns in 
embroidery, stenciling and similar handicrafts 
suitable for gifts. 

A sample transfer pattern worth ten cents is 
inclosed in each book. This Embroidery Book 
costs ten cents at pattern counters, fifteen cents 
in Canada, and eight cents extra for mailing. 
Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home 
Journal patterns; or by mail, inclosing the price 
and cost of mailing to the Pattern Department, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 












































The Wooltex © 
“Glengarry” coat 


actin 


This Wooltex ‘*Glengarry’’ model is the smartest of the year. Ready to wear $20 to $35. 


“Somehow, since I’ve worn 
Wooltex coats and suits, noth- 
ing else satisfies me. 


“They are so good in style, 
tailoring and materials. 


“Best of all, their attract- 
iveness lasts—and I can buy 
them ready-to-wear right in 
my home city.” 





This label in every Wooltex garment 


The Wooltex label in a garment There are hundreds of attractive 
means that it is made of pure silk or Wooltex models. Each has the 
pure wool fabrics, so well tailored style coats, suits and skirts can be sanction of Madame Savarie, the 
that we freely guarantee two full _offe famous style authority, head of the 
seasons’ satisfactory service. Wooltex coats, $15 to $45. Wooltex Fashion Bureau i °, — 

ooltex suits, $25 to py Write for Style Book No. | 
ooltex skirts, $6 to $20 


THE H. BLACK COMPANY 
Designers and Makers Cleveland 


‘ The prices are reasonable—the 
lowest at which dependable, g 


Paris 


Ask for the Wooltex Style Book—see the new Wooltex garments in your own city today at 


The Store That Sells Wooltex 
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From a photograph of a 


“Wear-Ever 


Aluminum Saucepan 


in which tomatoes purposely were burned 
to a char and then one-half the utensil 
cleaned by boiling for a few minutes and 
scraping with a wooden spoon. 
The utensil is not injured. It can be 
entirely cleaned and will give as good 
service as if it had not been burned at all. 
eat passes through aluminum twice as 
fast as through tin and three times as fast 
as through iron. There is no “local over- 
heating "— which is the cause of burning 
—unless more heat is used than is 
necessary. 
Almost as soon as a “ Wear-Ever” utensil is hot 
anywhere, itis hot everywhere —the heat runs “all 
over it.” The heat, therefore, is applied to food 
evenly —from the sides of the utensil as well as 
om the bottom. Therei isless liability, therefore, 
of burning food in a “ Wear-Ever” utensil —less 
stirring | is necessary—time and fuel are saved. 
Since “* Wear-Ever” aluminum utensils cannot 
rust, are solid metal, cannot crack or scale, they 
will serve and save faithfully for years and years. 


Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that “ Wear-Ever”™ 


If your | a 8 Rigs you with h ‘* Wear. Ever’’ 
ware, just fill in and m the coupon below, To em | 
15 two-cent stamps (C: 





we'll send you, prepaid, the 1-quart saucepan pictured. 

Always look for the ‘‘ Wear-Ever’’ Trade- |} 
Mark on the bottom of every utensil. It is 
your guarantee of safety, saving and service. \ 
Write for booklet, ‘‘ The Wear-Ever Kitchen,” which ¥ 


explains how to care for aluminum utensils. 








THE ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL CO. 
Dept. 12, New Kensington, Pa. 
or NORTHERN ALUMINUM CO., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
(Distributing Agents for Canada) 


Please send me, prepaid, sample |-quart ““Wear- 
ver’? Saucepan, for w ich I enclose 15 two-cent 
stamps(30c), money to be refunded if I'm not satisfied. 
Name___—— 


Address. 


Dealer's Name 
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This $40 Brass Bed 
j ~» On Approval $ 50 
+ | | Freight Paid 1 9 
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Grand Rapids Quality and Style 


We sell this beautiful, $40.00 Goris brass 
Bed, Colonial Style, Direct to ee for $ 


We ship it On Approval and Prepay Freient to 
all points east of Mississippi River and north of 
Tennessee line, allowing freight that far to points 
beyond. 

Or, we, will send the Bed with guaranteed 

rings and Cotton-felt Mattress complete for 
$5.5 (worth $60.00). Our tremendous output 
and pds cash sales Direct from the “‘ World’s 
Furniture Center” make our low prices possible. 

If you don’t find this Bed superior to beds sold 
elsewhere at double our prices, send it noe at our 
expense and we will refund ree money. Fullsize 
double bed, 4 ft. 6 in. wide, by 6 ft. 4in. long, with 
heavy 2-in. continuous P iis ars. Either Bright or 
“Satin” finish—both guaranteed forl0 years. With 


Bishop’s Book of Correct Styles 


you may furnish your home throughout at once or grad- 
ually, from time to time, being sure of artistic and harmo- 
nious results. 
This handsome Portfolio of 186 large pages is as good as 
a trip to Grand Rapids—turniture center-of the world. It 
contains colored plates of artistically furnished rooms in 
“*period’' and modern styles. It correctly shows popular 
Grand Rapids finishes in accurate colors. Illustrates and 
describes over one thousand styles of dependable furniture. 
send thiselaborate book, postage paic, if you will 
enclose2Scents, stamps, toshow your interest. The 25centsmay 
be deducted from your order. If you don’t think the book a 
correct Guide to Furniture Buying, send it back and we will 
refund your money and the postage you pay in returning it. 


° for this Book and the benefit 
Write Now of high quality peng owe] prices. 


BISHOP FURNITURE COMPANY 
13-27 lonia Street Grand Rapids, Mich. 














“MY BEST RECIPE” 


Selected by 
Marion N. Godkin 


A Boiled Fruit Cake 


1 Cupful of Water 1 Tepsepcatalot Pow- 
1 Cupful of Sugar dered Cloves 
\% Cupful of Lard 1 Cupful of Seeded 
Bed 4 yee eae Pow- Raisins 

dered Cinnamon 1 uote of Currants 


\%4 Teaspoonful of Salt 


UT all the ingredients on the stove in an 

agate saucepan; let them boil up for two or 
three minutes, and then set aside to cool. When 
lukewarm add two cupfuls of flour sifted with 
one teaspoonful of baking soda. Flavor with 
lemon extract. Bake in a moderate oven for 
one hour. This recipe should be used when 
butter and eggs are high. 


Fairy Gingerbread 


‘4 Cupfuls of Flour % ‘oe of Bak- 
1 Cupful of Milk g Soda 
2 Cupfuls of Sugar i Tables oonful of 


1 Cupful of Butter Ground Ginger 


REAM the butter and sugar together, after 
which add the soda dissolved in the milk, 


‘the flour and the ginger. Mix and spread with 


a knife on a buttered baking-pan; bake in a 
moderate oven until it is a light brown color. 
Cut into squares when warm and slip them 
off the tin. 


Quick Breakfast Puffs 


1% Cupfuls of Flour 14 Teaspoonful of Salt 
2 Rounding Tea- 1 Cupful of Milk 
spoonfuls of Bak- 1E 


a4 
ing Powder a Tablespocatul of 
1 Tablespoonfulof Butter, Melted 
Sugar 


IFT the dry ingredients into a bowl; beat 

the egg thoroughly and add to it the milk; 
stir this quickly and carefully into the dry mix- 
ture; beat, and add the shortening; beat again. 
The batter should not be stiff; add a little 
more milk if necessary. Butter tin gem-pans 
and fill them two-thirds full with the mixture; 
bake for about fifteen minutes in a hot oven. 
This recipe will make a dozen puffs. 


Ginger Snaps That Snap 


1 Pint of Molasses 1 Tablespoonful of 
1 Tablespoonful of Powdered Cloves 
Baking Soda 1 Tablespoonful of 
1 Cupfual cf Lard Powdered Cinna- 
1 Tablespoonful of mon 
Powdered Ginger Flour to Make a Stiff 
Batter 


| OIL the molasses for five minutes; remove 

from the fire and stir in the soda, lard, 
spices and flour. Set away to cool; roll out 
thin and bake in a hot oven. 


Cocoanut Buns 


1 Pint of Flour 44 Cupful of Finely 
44 Cupful of Butter Chopped Cocoanut 
1, Cupful of Sugar 14 Teaspoonful of Salt 


1 Teaspoonful of Bak- ; Milk to Make a Stiff 
ing Powder Batter 

1 Egg 

i UB the butter finely into the flour; add the 
baking powder, salt, sugar, cocoanut, the 

egg well beaten and the milk. Place in small 

pieces on a greased baking-tin, brush over with 

milk, sprinkle with chopped cocoanut, and 

bake in a hot oven for fifteen minutes. 


An Excellent Coffee Cake 
1 Cupful of Strong 1 Tablespoonful of 


Coffee (boiled) Powdered Cinna- 
14 Cupful of Butter mon 
1 Cupful of Brown 1 Teaspoonful of 
Sugar Powdered Cloves 
1 Egg 1% Pounds of Seeded 
4C upfuls of Flour Raisins 
1 HeapingTeaspoonful % Pound of Currants 


of Baking Powder % Pound of Sliced 
Citron Peel 


REAM the butter and sugar together, then 

add the egg well beaten; sift the flour and 
baking powder together, then beat them in 
alternately with the coffee, spices and fruits. 
Bake in a moderate oven for one hour, or 
until ready. This mixture makes an excellent 
Christmas cake. 


Breakfast Buns 
3 Caste of Bread 2 Seataoesontuls of 


Dough Sug 
1 Cupful of Warm ‘ Teaaneontal of Salt 
Flour 


2 Skt ronan tate of 
Lard 


EASURE the dough when you are ready 

to make your bread dough into loaves. 
Mix all the ingredients together and add enough 
flour so that the dough can be kneaded well. 
Let it rise until the evening, then make into 
buns and place them about an inch apart on 
well-greased tins. Let rise until the morning, 
and bake in a hot oven until a rich brown color. 
These buns make excellent sandwiches. 


Chocolate Cookies 


14 Cupful of Butter 2 Ounces of Choco- 
1 Tablespoonful of ate 

Lard 24%4Scant Cupfuls of 
1 Cupful of Sugar Flour 
1 Ege 2 Teaspoonfuls of 
14 Teaspoonful of Salt Baking Powder 
lg Teaspoonfulof Pow- 144 Cupful of Milk 


dered Cinnamon 


REAM the butter and lard together; add 

the sugar gradually, the egg well beaten, 
salt, cinnamon, and chocolate melted. Beat 
well, and add the flour mixed and sifted 
with the baking powder alternately with the 
milk. Chill, roll very thin, then cut out with 
asmallcutter. Bake in a moderate oven. 





NOTE—Each recipe here given has been often tried 
by the housewife who contributed it to this page—in 
fact it is her most successful andbestdish. This page— 
which will be continued during the coming year—is 
open to every Journal housewife. Have you not a 
recipe that would be good for use on a page like this? 
Any kind for any dish, but, please, send just one: your 
best. If we like it we will send you a dollar, but we 
cannot return what we cannot use, and all such 
will be carefully destroyed. 

Address The “Best Recipe” Editor, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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The Supreme 


Test of An 
Edible Oil Is 
Its Universal 


Adaptability ! 







N all its varied uses WESSON SNOWDRIFT OIL is a rival of 
the best imported oils, especially for Salad Dressing, Sauces, Gravies, 
Deep and Shallow Frying, Boiling Vegetables, Baking Breads, 

Cakes and Dainty Pastries. 

It is highly renowned for French Dressing and Mayonnaise, for 
Hollandaise, Tartar and other Sauces. It was first introduced twelve 
years ago at the exclusive Rittenhouse Club, Philadelphia, where it still 
remains without a rival, and it was recently served on salads at banquets 
to Pres. Taft and Ex-Pres. Roosevelt, with eminent satisfaction. 





ITH acan of WESSON SNOWDRIFT OIL in the pantry, 
the Housekeeper is prepared for any branch of cooking. In 
baking, use the same as butter, adding a little salt. In boiling 
vegetables, pour in‘a little of the oil to get delicious seasoning without 
the greasiness or indigestible effects of fat meat. It is odorless, and for 
deep frying can be used over and over again. Infact, from every point 
of view it isan article of the greatest economy, combining in one perfected 
article the best known properties for baking, frying and salad dressing. 


Wesson Snowdritt Oil 


(FOR COOKING AND SALADS) 


is refined by our exclusive ‘‘Wesson’’ process, which brings it to such 
perfection of vegetable purity as makes it a rival of the most expensive 
imported French, Spanish and Italian oils. At a recent London 
Cookery Exposition, it was subjected to most critical chemical analyses 
and cooking tests, and declared supreme in competition with the best 
imported articles, and was awarded the highest possible prize. One of 
the judges was the present Chef of Buckingham Palace. 


WESSON SNOWDRIFT OIL has also been recommended for use in 
the American Navy by Government Experts, and the fact that more than 
six million cans have been used in American homes should corroborate 
our own guarantee of its vegetable purity, high quality and intrinsic 
worth. It is sold by all grocers in cans only, 25c, 40c and larger sizes. 


Cook Ask your grocer for the famous WESSON SNOWDRIFT 
OIL books of tested recipes for cooking and salad dressing. 
Boo If he cannot supply you, send us your name and address 
and his name and address and we will mail you free either 
Fr @€@ the cook book or salad book, or both if preferred. Address 


The Southern Cotton Oil Co., 24 Broad St., New York, N.Y. 


Savannah New Orleans London Liverpool 
Chicago San Francisco Paris Manchester 
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A 10c. Package of | “MY BEST RECIPE” ¥ 
Selected by 


Nos Such) “= 


Currant Biscuits 


WV T % WV | ray , Pint of cas 2 Tensngontelact Bak- 
upful of Sugar ng Powder 
4 BY] 44 Cupful of Butter 1 Tenspoontul of Pow- 
44 4d 1 Cupful of Cleaned dered Cinnamon 


a * urrants 1 Cupful of Milk 
LIKE MOTHER USED TO MAKE IFT the baking powder with the flour, add 
the sugar, then rub in the butter, and add 
the currants and cinnamon. Mix with the 
milk and knead lightly on a floured baking- 
board. Bake in a square buttered cake-tin 
for about half an hour. Cut in squares, then 
split them open and butter them. Serve warm 
with some sort of jam or marmalade. 


New England Raised Doughnuts 
1 Bi Lukewarm 44 Yeast Cake 


1 Pa of Salt " — _f A ae = wee? . ‘ a ' beg FRIED OYSTERS 




































ater 
1 — of Flour One pint large oysters, 
EAT the milk lukewarm, and add to it the es Caras se at 4 
e salt, the sugar, the yeast dissolved in the muk, hall cup onider § 
akes two ig water, and flour enough to make a dough that Tomato Catsup, half 


fs " o be F pamer ge a may be as Le - = 
sible. Knead well, and let it rise all night. In 
wholesome Mince Pie Ss the morning place it on a well-floured baking- 


board, handling it lightly; cut it in strips and 






teaspoonful salt. Mix 
thoroughly the flour, 
milk, catsup and salt; 








_ po _ — yo to a pe cin in — i dip oysters into mix- 

rt en eae eee of smoking-hot fat until a golden-brown color. F F 1 b i 
“3 poe = Serve at once while hot and crisp. This is a or a e ast et it e pons gy on Beg = 
Se 42 New England recipe and is a most delicious eee eS ee 


form of hot bread to serve for breakfast. OY S - E R S Fri e da in sweet, fresh lard until 


a dark brown. Serve 


Belfast Cake the Snider Way and [| = 


1 Ege 1 Cupful of Sour Milk 
1 Cupful of Stoned 1 Teaspoonful of Bak- Mrs. Clara L. Street, 


i Guerel ot Becwe 1 TemseemmletPow: S erve d with Plenty 


% Pn t Butt % con mo ety ‘ f o 

upful of Butter easpoonful o th L 
4 Teaspoonful of Salt ; Grated Nutmeg fe) e u Ss ah 1 oO u Ss 
: 2 Cupfuls of Sifted 
& ET a package from your grocer. Graham Flour 


Remove the dust-proof paraffine — the poe and age age sy — ee 9 
: 4 the egg, well beaten, the raisins, the soda 
wrapper. That tempting odor is the | goived inthe milk, the flour, salt and spices. Tomato 
famous None Such spice blend. ‘Taste Mix well and bake in a moderate oven until 
the Mince Meat — nothing but the ready. Sour cream, with a small quantity of 
(“ 















p ‘3 butter, may be used instead of the sour milk. 
choicest beef, apples, raisins, currants 


sid cidee could aioe tier taut. iat: tatilea ff | However distinguished the guests, 
Doesn’t it suggest the best of every- 










































































Lie ite: tes tine however elaborate or however simple the 
; eae : San fin! ly ‘Tea: Salt an E, : 
4 pore ° Saat porting — Care | 2 Tablespoonfuls of 14Cupfuls of Flour repast, you cannot ‘‘conjure up’’ a more elegant, 
: and cleanliness in preparation! 1 Cee Hot Water 2 etepoontuls o “or . . ; 
4 Ther tae Saas Ge es ls ta upfal of Hot Water aking Powder popular or delicious dish than fried oysters, done 
| for 26 REAK the egg into a bowl, add the salt, exactly according to this recipe, contributed by a 
or years. sugar, hot water and butter. Stir well, 6c . 9 = 
MERRELL-SOULE CO., SYRACUSE, NEW YORK | and when the butter is melted add the flour, hostess whose ‘‘functions’’ are notable and enviable 
em r) sociation for Promotion of Purity i *oods anc oat. > DAKINg wder, and divide ; nis sain 
ne Se tse fe Foltree into six greased muffin or gem pans. Bake in for their perfection of cuisine. 
LE RET a hot oven for fifteen minutes. o : . 
: - All winter, enjoy the wholesome oyster at its 
ze Raisin paid ral best by serving, always, cooked or raw, with plenty 
1 a Coenen “ites of Snider S Catsup. 
P| : ae of Sean vet 4 Cupful of Raisins 
‘ Flour PGES The one Catsup to always buy is Snider’s. For 
ELECT large, soft raisins and seed them. over a quarter of a century it has held the reputation 
Cover with a cupful of water, and soak i of ‘‘best.”’ The women of America are good judges 
them for two hours. Beat the egg until light, . ined F d th ee . « | b 
= Be oo gy —_ and of food qua ity, and they still give it first place by 
grated rind oO e lemon, e hour and corn- ’ : 
starch. Add the raisins and water in which if their increased patronage. 
they have been soaking, and cook until the 4 ‘ ‘ 
mixture thickens. Cool and bake in two aa Here are some of the reasons why Snider’s deserves its 
y/ crusts. ‘| first place: Its superior flavor is largely due to the superfine 
Eggless Fruit Cake i tomatoes used in its making. We furnish the vines to the 
4“ 3 . ; 
il ae I 1 Pound of Chopped 1 Teaspoonfulof Pow- i; ig ee — — for us, eo we me poe 
alt Pork | ered Cinnamon J to have only pedigreed tomatoes of that sweet, slightly spicy 
bs bed 1 Pound of Sult 1 Teaspoonfulof Pow- 2 : F rie a 
TT 2 Tr Raising dered Allspice flavor which makes the perfect foundation for this ideal table 
1 Pound of Currants 1 Teaspoonful of Bak- $3 . 
1 Pound of. English ing Soda relish. These selected tomatoes, grown and gathered ac- 
1 Pe nut Meats lg peal ¥i\ cording to our directions, are all ““done into catsup’’ the 
Jat 
soapicosvicligsicecadiiaiieaa 2 Cupfuls of Sugar Flow “& very day they are gathered—precisely in accord with our 
% ~,, . e a . . . . 
i Che Bainty Mint Covered Stk aha tied sedis Aiea he ails eid E famous old recipe in which seven rare spices, the purest 
i ¥ stand until nearly cold; then add the soda, As obtainable, are used. 
; Cand Coated the molasses, the sugar, the fruit cleaned, the 2 eae ; . . 
C nuts, spices and baking powder, and enough s Snider’s Catsup is a direct and wholesome stimulant 
hewing Gum flour to make it very stiff. Bake in a moderate “| to the appetite and to digestion. Its liberal use, in and 
oven for one hour and a half. 3 a ie fase ‘all ll h ’ ld 
For sale at all the Better Sort of Stores—5c the . R ont at y oo 4 especia y upon a ° meats, ot or co ’ 
Ounce and 5c, 10c and 25c Packets. Brownies <q upon fish, vegetables, spaghetti, and in soups and gravies, 
SEN SEN CHICLET COMPANY 1 Egg 14 Cupful of Molasses | helps to produce and maintain robust health. 
Meitpolian Tower 4 Gipiat of Melted SCurtut ot Hows | ty 
New York 16 Cuptul of Powdered ™ shy Oe da & Snider Process Pork & Beans are a feast at any feast. 
- . Sugar g Snider’s Chili Sauce is always liked. Use it upon meats. 
REAK the egg into a large bowl and beat a . , . s . 
Soli d Quarter em od 0 ak $ 50 B ot wae than odd the ether Saaeedbents te . Always superior because always made in the same unequalled way. 
the order given. Put in small fancy buttered FE A 
Dining Table and Chairs = | tins and bake for about ten minutes in a hot Buy only Snider’s — at your dealer’s 





oven. 





Crisp Southern Waffles 
1E 





: Its the Process. 






























4 1 TeaspoonfulofSugar 
1 Pint of Sweet Milk 2 Teaspoonfuls of 
2 LevelTablespoonfuls Baking Powder 
‘ att reel : ‘ ly cesseenres of nae aE 
2 Tablespoonfuls o ourto Makea Thin WEES creme 
Melted Butter Batter The T A Snider ol willl . 
e td] . 4 2 — 
IX the butter and sugar well; add the oe 
; egg and beat thoroughly. Put the corn- ir C —et? 
i meal, salt and baking powder into a sieve tia eser ve 0. ‘ —= : 
4 with the flour, and sift into the butter and - J : 
i sugar, adding the milk as needed, using up 4 Cincinnati, U. S. A. 
48 inch, round top, pedestal dining table, extends 72 inches, $13.50 the flour before the milk. Bake in hot greased 
4 Dining Chairs (Additional Chairs $1.75 each) =. ; 22 waffle-irons, and serve at once with butter and : 
This sensational price is made possible by our orig- syrup or brown sugar. All Snider Products 
inal method of pacer tere. ap semrenssend nt comply with all 
in a compact package which may unpacked anc 
the furniture made ready for use in thirty minutes. Water Popovers Pure Food Laws of 
You do not risk one cent. Use the furniture for thirty days 1 Cupful of Cold W: : . the World. 
pful of Co ater 2 Cupfuls of Flour 
Bee ee ere re tt nee are oak uatinted wetity us| 1 Cupful of Milk 1 Saltspoonful of Salt 
and we will return all the money you have paid. 2 h 
Don’t confuse this furniture with cheap furniture EAT the flour and water together; add the 
We manufacture quality furniture only. milk, and beat with an egg-beater until 
Free catalogue full of similar bargains. giving the mixture is full of bubbles. arene into hot 
ll details, and a postal will, bring it to you. eased gem-pans and bake in a hot oven. 
eed Brooks Mfg. Co., 311 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Mich. | *" 2 





The oldest and largest firm of its kind in the world. 


















































































‘a, Your Name 
“e 
‘ 
% — 
Cu ee P.O. Address 
%y 
“ty rece 


“es, “State 
Ne 
a. One FREE Copy will be sent to 


YX every reader of this magazine. 
Se 
NOTICE : Sat %” eae poh ga tn 
Only a lnited G.* ~ Batt to 
number are yet to i ng “s “A ; 
be “se Ble we will put “ty Od @. Ney 
aside one copy (for a little “ ©, “ey > 
while) for ry reader of this ~ th. 
pas pr ap: It behooves you to write, aN ° uy 


write pro mplly for your copy. ‘A, 
New York’s Leading 
Fashion Catalogue siva 1911-12 


DON’T MISS IT 













¥ Fol Winter 
» L901? 








Protect Yourself 


Write for FREE C. Copy TODAY 


This 200-page Book faithfully and beautifully illustrates 
and fully describes every new and reliable style in 
Tailored Suits . . $8.50 to $35.00 








Dresses ‘ 3.98to 25.00 

Separate Skirts é 2.50to 15,00 

Waists eh oe 1.00to 7.50 

Hats . ‘ 1.98to 12,00 
Also, Jewelry, Gloves, Hosiery, Shoes, Hair Goods, etc., 
as well as every article n for the wardrobe of 


Misses, Girls, Boys and Infants 
AT MONEY SAVING PRICES 
The lowest ever quoted for reliable merchandise. Money refunded if 
jot Satisfactory. 
YOU PAY NOTHING EXTRA 
For Postage or Express. We prepay these 
Charges to your home and Guarantee 
Satisfaction or refund your money. 


YOU TAKE NO RISK 


XTH, | SUXTH FALIS “10 20° STREET, To NEW NEW YORK | 


ita DEPT. few TORK | 
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*'The 
Easiest 
Shoe 
For 


Women 


CUSHION 
INSOLES 


of live wool felt, flexible outer soles, and 
pliable leather used throughout, make the 


Drédison 


(ston Su0r 


the most restful shoe that has ever been 
placed before the American woman. 

Are your feet sensitive? Are you obliged to 
stand orwalk much? Doyou have to “break 
in” a pair of shoes with two weeks of misery ? 

Go to your dealer and ask to try ona pair 
of Dr. Edison Cushion Shoes. You can wear 
them with comfort from the start — wear 
them all day, every day without fatigue. 

Dr. Edison Cushion Shoes are made over 
fashionable lasts—stylish, dressy, in all 
leathers, button or lace. 


Boots, $4.00 and $4.50 
Oxfords, $3.50 and $4.00 
Sold by Leading Dealers 
If your dealer does mot sell the Dr. Edison Cushion Shoe 
Write for Style Book 


and we Will tell you one who does. 


UtrzaDUNN Co. 
90 Canal St., Rochester, N. Y. 



















© High grade Shoes for Women, inet 








HOW CAN I KEEP 
YOUNG? 
By Dr. Lillian L. Bentley 


How to Rest While Working 


I am a typewriter and at times become so 
tired that I find it necessary to rest during 
my work by bending forward. I start the 
day by sitting correctly, but I find it is impos- 
sible to doso the entire day. I also find that 
I have the habit of letting my body drop when 
I am not at my work. Is there any way in 
which I can rest during my work without 
sitting incorrectly? TYPEWRITER. 


I am afraid you do not start the day by 
sitting correctly. Many persons think they 
are sitting the right way when they hold 
themselves tensely erect. It is evident that 
there are two causes for the difficulty you 
speak of. The muscles about the waist are 
not strong enough to hold the body in place 
naturally, and you do not know how to sit; 
but in your effort to sit erect, as you think 
you should, you hold your back tense. Ten- 
sion will make the back tired, and then, of 
course, you will bend forward, as you say, 
because you cannot any longer ’sit up in this 
rigid, unnatural way which you have sup- 
posed was correct. While at work, when the 
desire comes to let the body. flop or bend 
forward, breathe and lift up the chest as high 
as possible, thus stretching the muscles about 
the waist and causing a free circulation of 
blood. This rests the tired parts. Then try 
this: curve the back in at the waist-line; hold 
it firmly for ten seconds, then let it go, relaxed. 
In this way you will learn the difference 
between a tense and a relaxed back. 

At home practice this exercise both standing 
and sitting: Slowly bend the body over the 
right side as far as possible, making the waist 
muscles do the work; very slowly by the power 
of the waist muscles lift the body to the nor- 
mal position; raise the chest as high as you 
can, then slowly bend to the left side, and by 
strength of the waist muscles slowly rise again 
to the greatest upliftment of the chest. Keep 
the movement up continuously—that is, with- 
out interruption—until you have done it very 
slowly five times. Do this exercise twice each 
day; that will be ten bendings of each side of 
the body. Increase this number to thirty as 
the strength to do so develops. This exercise 
will not be attended by the proper results—that 
is, the muscles which naturally hold the body 
to the normal will not gain strength—unless 
you carefully and absolutely adhere to the 
directions. The power to lift the body must 
come from the muscles at and just above the 
waist-line. The muscles must be so strength- 
ened that the body can always be erect with- 
out any effort mentally or physically. 

When you have the muscles strong you will 
not have a desire to bend over while working. 
You can always make a tired part feel better 
if you will stretch it so. Itis a good plan to 
breathe and lift up the chest, and then let it 
relax whenever you feel the least bit tired. 


Frequent Bathing Not Detrimental to Health 
I wish to do the best I can to prevent the 
rapid coming on of old age, and one hears from 
some so-called authorities that frequent bath- 
ing is enervating. Will you please give me the 
facts on the subject? CARRIE J. 


Many persons bathe with the idea in mind 
of getting clean. Persons who bathe properly 
bathe frequently, not to get clean but to keep 
clean. Now if you must bathe to get clean you 
will need to spend much time and energy on 
the process, and if you use a bathtub you will 
need to have a great deal of water, and you 
will have to remain in it longer than may be 
good for you. If you have learned to enjoy 
the comfort which comes from being always 
clean, and you bathe to keep clean, the process 
is refreshing and could not be enervating, 
though you indulge in the correct plan of 
bathing twice a day. 


Why So Many Women Have U3ly Elbows 
My elbows used to be dimpled and rather 

pretty. Now the skin is hard, wrinkled and 

ugly. How canI remedy this? MABEL. 


It is so generally accepted to be entirely 
correct to lean and rest upon the elbows that 
most women have completely formed this habit. 
Constant resting and leaning on the elbows 
makes the skin just as you describe it—hard, 
coarse and wrinkled. Of course the main rem- 
edy is not to lean on the elbows. Stop the 
habit at once and you will give the skin at these 
points a chance to resume its normal condition. 
You also might use a good cold cream to help 
soften the skin. 


To Get Rid of a Rough Skin 

Can you tell me what to do for my face? 
My skin is always rough, and, besides, it often 
getsirritated and burns very much. I am forty 
and rather stout. EizABETH W. 


Without seeing you or knowing anything 
more about your case than that which you 
state in your question I would conclude that 
your diet and habits of life have been at fault. 
You apparently need less food than the 
quantity which you consume. If you will 
chew your food carefully you will not have the 
desire to eat somuch. Then, too, you should 
be careful to avoid much in the way of sweets, 
and you must take pains to eat the proper 
combinations. If the meal set before you 
should consist of rather richly cooked foods 
do not eat some of all of them. Leave out a 
part of the heavier foods, and partake of some 
of those more easily digested. If a meal is 
cooked so that it is richer in fat than is essen- 
tial, then, for instance, you could omit the use 
of butter at that meal. A heavy and rich 
dinner need not be followed by a dessert. You 
can find various things that you can omit 
from each meal, and if, as I have said, you 
masticate properly you will not want to eat so 
much. You must have much more exercise, 
fresh air and sunshine than you have been 
accustomed to having. 
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Arlington Millis 


Dress Fabrics 4” American Women 





TRADE fare 





The Way to Be Sure 


F YOU want to be sure that your new dress or suit 

(whether made-to-order or ready-made) will retain 

its original beauty, crispness and shapely lines, be sure 
that it is made from Arlington Mills fabrics. 

Arlington Mills is not merely a place where cloth is 
woven. It is a world-institution where art and skill from 
all quarters of the earth combine in making the finest 
fabrics that the loom can produce. 

Send for samples of our new navy blue serges and 
cheviots. These, with other rough weaves and seasonable 
fabrics, are the smartest materials. Look them over carefully 











and compare them with similar materials at the same price. 


Arlington Mills goods are sold by 
the yard at dry-goods and department 
stores everywhere, at prices moderate 
enough for any purse. The handsom- 
est ready-to-wear garments are made of 
them. Ask tosee those of Arlington 
Mills fabrics. 


Send for free book J. V. of sam- 
ples and fashion illustrations, and 
send the name of your regular 
store, please. Write today. 


William Whitman & Co. OY 
350 BROADWAY, NEW YORK “e 


irene 


























ing Troubles 
Into Comforts 


EARS AGO financial disaster and about eight 


years of invalidism pushed this man into long and 
exhaustive study of food and beverage better for 
human health. His own need taught the need of others. 


He said: ‘Thanks for the experience.” | 
Every obstacle in human life is for a purpose. 


Overcoming obstacles strengthens character, and, rightly 
viewed, they can be turned into blessings. 


Nature's way to strength of body and mind is through 
trials and toughening experience. 


Take your “bumps” with a smile (even if a bit grim at 
times) and extract the essence. This man’s experience 
gave to the world better food and drink for the healthful 
welfare of millions. 


The world repaid him a hundredfold. So the world 


will repay each one who rides down obstacles and considers 
\ — them as strength-giving experiences for future attainment. 





The foods were worked out from years of skilful training, 
each for a purpose, and hence the world-famous phrase, 


“There’s a Reason.” 


This morning beverage was perfected for those who are unfavorably affected by the breakfast drink they have been 
accustomed to. Postum, when well brewed, has the deep seal brown of coffee and a flavour very like the milder brands of pure 
Java, but it contains absolutely no ingredients except the nourishing parts of wneat and New Orleans molasses (in small proportion). 
Its use is health-giving to a marked degree. 





Grape-Nuts was made to supply a nourishing food partly digested in the process of 
making. It contains the most vital properties Nature demands from which to rebuild the nerve 
centers, brain and solar plexus, and is wonderfully easy of digestion. 





Post Toasties are made of thinly rolled bits 
of white com toasted to a delicate brown, and present 
one of the most pleasing foods that the palate is called 
upon to criticise. The nourishing properties of Indian 
Corn are sufficiently well known to require no further 
comment. 








“Little White Barn” where 
the Manufacture of Postumwas 
Started Jan. 1, 1895. 


Postum was first made in the little white barn x Daas 
still preserved in the midst of the great group of fac- mn 


tories now composing the famous pure-food works at 
Battle Creek. 
The growth from the humble beginning to the 
present mammoth plant is another illustration of 
“There's a Reason.” 
A profusely illustrated book showing the processes 
will be sent to mail.inquirers who ask for “The Door ' 
Unbolted.” Postum Cereal Co.. Lid., Factories at Battle Creek, Michigan, as They Are Today 





“There’s a Reason’”’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited, Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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Y ENTERTAINMENT 


IDEAS FOR TEACHERS 
By Margaret Gordon 





Window Shades 


Look Better—Last Longest 


RENLIN will outwear sev- 
eral ordinary shades and 
will always look well. ° 


Suggestions for Thanksgiving Programs 


HIS column this month includes sugges- 

tions for school entertainments from other 
teachers who have had success with several 
original school affairs, including one from a 
successful Sunday-school teacher who is glad 
to give you this entertainment, hoping that 
you may find it useful. It must have been 


Brenlin is supple not stiff — very instructive as well as beautiful. 
b 





The Ordinary Shade 


ners, many suggestions were gained from collec- 
tions of famous pictures and illustrated books 
describing Oriental countries. 
“Some ofthe pictures were preceded by the 
Ch rege of a few verses ied te relating 
>? to the scene or person exhibited. e poem, 
body, ° and ‘Jephthah’s Daughter,’ was recited by an elo- 
the f ar mange d just pags —~ grow ged shew 
ocal selections from the ‘Cantata of Ruth’ 
droppe 908 introduced the pictures of Ruth and Naomi. 
Then look at a A song from the ‘Cantata of Esther’ accom- 
Brenlin shade. It panied the last number of the program. . 
has no streaks— “The neighborhood had been ransacked for 
no pinholes. Its Oriental rugs and curtains, and brass, copper 
body is natural; and iron vases and bowls to serve as stage 
there is no “el. fittings. A rich curtain was drawn aside to 
aE A p exhibit each picture. The platform was draped 
; : ing. So there with curtains and rugs. The costumes were 
is nothing to make it crack or sag. all oat meng Cheesecloth is an er 
nS : material for a foundation garment, and old- 
: ——s gf eer 4 pong ay fashioned broché and Paisley shawls and silk 
6 ee ee ee oe, y and chiffon scarfs and sashes were used as 
dark the other. The possibilities of drapery. Glass beads, spangles and fringes 
color schemes with may be sewed on astrimmings. A cheesecloth 
Brenlin are almost un- gown may be decorated with flower figures cut 
limited. from cretonne or calico. If these are basted on 
. . with coarse mercerized cotton thread in large 
Write today for this book stitches they will look like rich embroidery.” 
and samples in all colors. 

i With the help of many High School Thanksgiving Entertainment 
~ : suggestions in the book “TAST year,” says a High School teacher, 
iT] Fs f and samples, select your a ‘ we wished to = . = a ee 

Serpette, © shades. anksgiving, so instead of the usual athletic 
ies anes ola _ appa stunts we turned Puritan for the occasion. 
ey ° good dealer and get : "paecascla 

Ss enlin Brenlin. Find out why It took some time to prepare, but it was a 

i's glorious success, and it made us realize what 
, Brenlin is the cheapest Thanksgiving Day really is. 
ee J shade you can put up. “Our glee club of mixed voices gave ‘The 


Pilgrim Fathers,’ by George F. Root. Of 


aan YY} ), a 
and always A YMA | Wii, ) i? 
S y/ fh), Hi} |! N\ 4, / —H, {|| Y 
hangs straight HE — “The girls’ club of our church : I Wiijj)//, | lh WHI 
recently gave an evening entertainment 1} HY) EN 
It won’t bag \W 
+ was called ‘Women of the Old Testament,’ and \ Y} Y/ 
or sag—won the characters were shown in tableaux por- fh) ste Fe Ly 
fade shown simply as portraits of the persons repre- 
‘ sented. Sarah, Hagar, Lot’s wife, Rebecca, 
Look at the omg | gros oni te egy e e 
aomi, Ruth, Hannah, Witch of Endor, Abi- 
It is cracked ! te |! Another Waitin 
d the Shunammite, and Esther were included in 
and streaked, the list. 

‘ae concerning ancient costumes, habits and man- FE r Wi Wh S d U 
Thisis because O omen Oo ven S 
it was filled 
clay to give it 

e e 
184 More Cash Prizes Will Soon be 
Awarded by Armour & Company in 


“Women of the Old Testament” 

and smooth. 

which was an artistic and financial success. It 
crack—won’t traying some typical incident, or they were : = at Y I I = 

Leah, Rachel, Pharaoh’s daughter, Miriam, 
ordinary shade. 

gail, Queen of Sheba, Widow of Zarephath, 
looks unsightly. “Besides studying the Bible for information 
with chalk or E. e i K 2 

e = 
Big Monthly Kitchen Economy Contest 





The Brenlin Shade E HAVE just awarded the first month’s $500 in our Kitchen 


Economy Contest— distributed 184 cash prizes to skillful Amer- 
ican Housewives for clever and economical recipes and ways of 
using Armour’s Extract of Beef. 

Our Domestic Science Department found it a difficult task to select 
184 “‘best’’ recipes from among the thousands, all’ excellent, that we 
received. The 184 prize winners may well feel that they have won a 
culinary victory. 

Names of the winners will be announced and prize winning recipes 
will be given in the November number of Armour’s Monthly ‘‘Cook 
Book,” a copy of which will be mailed to every woman who entered the 
contest as soon as it is off the press. 

Now $500 more is waiting for next month’s victors. Enter now; one 
of these prizes may easily be yours. 









aes i Window 
Shades 











Simple Conditions for Competing 


Six Seasonable 
for Prizes 


Recipes 


@| 


Beans oen ce RS 


Chas. W. Breneman & Co., 
2043-53 Reading Road, Cincinnati, O. 


The name is perforated along the edge BRENLIN 


of every yard like this. Look for it. 














w Seg Handsomely cased sets of 3 Larter 
Studs, 6 Larter Vest Buttons and one pair 
of Link Buttons, all matched, sell from 
$6 upward —even as high as $1000 for 
the very elaborate gold and platinum 
mountings set with precious stones. 
¢ Look for this trade-mark on each Larter 
Stud, Link and Vest Button. It is a 
Cpegates of satisfactory service. lost jewelers 


them. If yours does not, we will send you 
the name of one who does. 
Write for Illustrated Booklet 
fz It explains the Larter quick-and-easy-in- 
and-out idea and illustrates many of the 
Larter designs and settings, and offers a great 
variety of choice for Holiday Giving. 


Larter & Sons, 7° Maidsp Lane 
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ENGRAVED $ 
WEDDING 7 


course it is old, but the music is splendid. We 
gave it in the High School auditorium, and it 
was easily staged. The girls made the Puritan 
costumes; the Indian costumes we rented 
or borrowed. 

““This was the main part of the program, and 
the different classes completed it with varied 
selections. By charging twenty-five cents 
admission we made enough money to pay the 
expenses of our athletic department.” 


Cantatas That are Suitable 


S AN incentive for other schools to carry 
out this idea there are several cantatas 
suitable for this season, including ‘‘The Har- 
vest is Ripe,’ by P. A. Schnecker, a cantata of 
praise. I do not know why the “Cantata of 
Ruth,” by A. R. Gaul, is so often used at the 
Thanksgiving season, unless it is because of the 
harvest setting. It is old, but it is a great 
favorite. 

Have you heard or given “Ye Little Olde 
Folks’ Concert,” by Polly Simpkins? This is 
most appropriate for the Thanksgiving season 
for a school concert, and is best suited to the 
fifth and sixth grades, having the children 
dressed in old-fashioned costumes, even of the 
Puritan period. I have used this, introducing 
famous characters of American history, includ- 
ing the Pilgrim Fathers, Pocahontas, William 
Penn, John Alden, Priscilla, and the many 
others the children love, all in characteristic 
costumes. 


Selections for Younger Classes 


Lan pein (ec dar ney and appropriate operettas 
and cantatas for younger classes, ranging in 


age from five to fourteen years, include these: 


‘*Peggy’s Dream,” a musical Mother Goose, by 
Albert W. Noll. 

‘*The Brownies’ Whispers,” a floral cantata, by 
W. Rhys Herbert. 

“A Garden of Singing Flowers,’’ a simple little 
operetta for primary grades, by Albert Holden. 

“The Seven Ages of Giving,’’ a spectacular 
musical play for a large number of children. 

“Cinderella in Flowerland,” by Marion Loder. 

“The Revolt of the Toys,” by H. W. Hart. 


Other appropriate musical plays and oper- 
ettas suitable for schools for any time of: the 
year include the following: 


“The Nautical Knot” (in two acts), by Maude 
E. Inch. 

“Barbara Frietchie’’ (patriotic), by Jules 
Jordan. 

“The Building of the Ship,’’ by Henry Labree. 

‘*Hiawatha,” by Frederick R. Benton. 

“The Haymakers’’ (old, but splendid), by 
George F. Root. 

“Pinafore,’’ an opera, by W. S. Gilbert and Sir 
Arthur Sullivan. 

“*Heroes of '76,"" by J. E. Trowbridge. 





Just study the uses of Armour’s Extract of Beef. Then tell 
us the result of YOUR experiments. 

How Armour’s Extract of Beef saves you money—the ways 
in which you find it most valuable—the recipes you are using, 
or that you may discover. 

For the best recipes and best ways of using Armour’s Ex- 
tract of Beef submitted, we will distribute the 184 prizes in 
order of merit as follows: 


First $5, Second $3, Third $2, Fourth $1 
Prize Awarded 
in Every State Every Month 


Prizes are awarded by the Domestic Science Department 
of Armour & Company for economy, practicability and 
originality. 

In sending in your contributions please observe these rules: 

Write eqpowd on one side of the paper only, and put your 
name at the top of every page. 

Address your letter to Armour & Company, Prize Contest 
Department No. 1, Chicago, and give your own name and 
address clearly. 

Pin letter, recipes and all matter you submit firmly together, 
that no loose sheets may be misplaced. 

Each month’s award will be made as soon after the 
fifteenth day as possible. 

Matter received after that date will be held over till the 
next month. 


How Armour’s Extract of Beef 
Helps You Save Money 


Armour’s Extract of Beef is rapidly becoming known as 
the greatest economizer and aid to good cooking that has been 
discovered. 

To assume that it is valuable onlv for making beef tea and 
bouillon is to miss its greatest benefits. 

For every meat dish on the calendar—all soups and gra- 
vies, entrees of all descriptions are made doubly delicious by 
Armour’s Extract of Beef. 

While for cooking the cheaper cuts—utilizing leftovers— 
generally cutting down table expenses—it is indispensable. 

For instance, your cold beef or lamb left over from yester- 
day will be treated with scorn if youtry to serve it as it stands. 

There are no gravy or meat juices left—to warm it up in an 
appetizing way seems impossible. 

But a quarter of a teaspoonful of Armour’s Extract of Beef 
dissolved ina cup of hot water and thickened with a teaspoon 
each of butter and flour rubbed together makes a richer and 
more delicious gravy than the original juice of the meat. 

Slice or chop your meat and reheat it in this gravy and it 
rivals the original dish. 

Hence the wonderful economy records American cooks are 
making, while at thesametime they are improving their cook- 
ery. When you are making a stew or cooking a pot roast, put 
in the lacking flavor with a little Armour’s Extract of Beef. 

All the cheaper cuts of meat are highly nutritious. By this 
simple means you can make them delicious as well. 

Foreign cooks long ago learned that Beef Extract was the 
very foundation of meat cooking. Thus they have earned a 
reputation for both culinary skill and economy. 

Now American housewives are learning that Armour’s 
Extract of Beef helps them combat the high cost of living 
while making them better cooks. 


Armour’s Monthly “Cook Book” 
Sent Free on Request 


If you did not compete in last month’s Kitchen Economy 
Contest write for the Armour Monthly Cook Book and see the 
recipes that won prizes. It will teach you how to use Armour's 
Extract of Beef tothe bestadvantage,beofenormoushelpto you 
in every-day cooking, as well as in winning your own prizes. 


To Warm Up Roast Beef— 


Make a rich gravy from one tea- 
spoon butter, one teaspoon flour, one 
quarter teaspoon Armour’s Extract 
of Beef, one cup boiling water. Rub 


butter and flour together, add slow- © 


ly the Beef Extract dissolved in 
the hot water and cook till smooth. 
Have it smoking hot. Slice your 
beef evenly and place in a tightly 
covered pan with a few spoonfuls 
of hot water. Let steam until thor- 
oughly hot —two or three minutes 
is enough. Then pour over the gra- 
vy and your roast beef is as finely 
flavored and appetizing as at the 
first serving. 


Another Roast Beef Recipe— 


Make a brown gravy by cooking 
a tablespoon of flour, a teaspoon of 
butter and one teaspoon of finely 
chopped onion together till brown. 
Add one-quarter teaspoon of Ar- 
mour’s Extract of Beef dissolved 
in a cup of boiling water and pour 
slowly on mixture, stirring till 
smooth. Season to taste; then stir 
in a cup of cold roast beef and one 
cup of cold potatoes cut into dice. 
Serve on toast, with olives, sweet 
pickles or celery. A most delightful 
dish for luncheon. 


Beef Cooked in Casserole— 


(An Economical Delicacy.) Take 
about two pounds of beef cut from 
the round, dust over with flour, 
season well with salt and pepper. 
Brown in a couple of spoonfuls of 
drippings and place in casserole. 
Dissolve a quarter of a teaspoon- 
ful of Armour’s Extract of Beef in 
a little water, add to a cup of 
strained tomatoes and pour over 
beef. Dice a small carrot and slice 
a small onion and drop in the pieces. 
Cover tightly and cook slowly until 
tender. 


Minced Turkey and Rice— 


A delicious dish made from cold 
turkey is a mould of minced turkey 
and rice. Line a good sized mould 
with cold boiled rice. Mince your 
turkey and moisten with a sauce 
made of butter, flour and Armour’s 
Extract of Beef. Fill the center of 
the mould with this mixture and 
steam until smoking hot. Especially 
nice for luncheon. 


Cold Turkey Hash— 


The oft-ridiculed turkey hash will be a 
welcome dish if it is moistened with the same 
rich gravy. Serve with well-browned potatoes 
and a crisp salad. 


Brown Sauce— 


Follow your usual recipe until it says 
“*add stock.’’ Then use Armour’s Extract 
of Beef in the proportion of one-quarter tea- 
spoon to a cup of boiling water. 

Remember that Armour’s Extract of Beef 
is the most highly concentrated made— four 
times as strong as most Extracts. 

A quarter of a teaspoonful to a cup of 
water, or a teaspoonful toa quart, is the right 
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F Address: proportion. 
INVITATIONS NOTE—This department will be continued during the ° 
school year, and Miss Gordon will take pleasure in Nemaes’s Beuilen Cubes 

Highest Grade—Nota printed imitation. Correctstyles. answering personal corresponaence from her readers on UR 4x0 CO - ; 
Hath additional hundred $2.25. Outside and Inside questions pertaining to her department sent in care of ARMO R MPANY make a healthy stimulating 

velopes. Transportation prepaid. Send for free samples. The Journal, if a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. Prize Contest Dept. No. 1, Chi drink. Most economical. 
100 Finest Engraved PALMER ENGRAVING CO. icago 2 
Calling Cards, $1.00. 124 Federal St., Chicago. 
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Of course, Mr. Grocer, you are telling your 


You are telling the housewife that 
the Heinz way 1s her own way of 
making mince meat. 


We not only make it as good 
and clean as she makes it—but we 
have facilities—materials—that she 
cannot possess. 


More than that, we have achieved 
a wonderful dstinct flavor in Heinz 


Mince Meat. 


Hejnz Mince Meat is the very sou/ 
of good mince pies. 


Every housewife knows how e/u- 
sive a good mince meat flavoris. She 
may strike it one time and miss it the 
next. The delicious taste of Heinz 
Mince Meat is a/ways the same. 


And then, no home kitchen could 
be cleaner than the Heinz kitchens 
where it is made. ‘The floors are 
clean. ‘The walls are spotless. The 
workers are neatly uniformed. 


Our apples are selected, pared, 
quartered and cored in the old- 
fashioned, housewifely way. Every 
bruised spot and blemish is rejected. 


We send to 
Spain for raisins; 
the plump, full- 
flavored, four- 









We wash and 


crown Valencias. 
seed them carefully. 


We use only the biggest and most 


luscious Grecian currants. They are 


inspected and given two washings. 


We get our beef—choice cuts 
fresh every day—boil it ourselves. 


The white, rich, whole knob kidney 


suet is as good as it looks. 


The candied fruits and peels are 
Leghorn importations. Our spices 
come from the Orient, whole. We 
orind them as we need them. 


And everything in Heinz Mince 
Meat is so pure and so sound that 
Benzoate of Soda is not necessary to 
make it keep. 


Explain that you can supply it in 
olass jars, in stone crocks or in Heinz 
Improved Tins—also by the pound 
from bulk packages. 


You can also tell your customers 
that Heinz Plum Pudding 1s just as 
good as Heinz Mince Meat. 


It, too, is made with finest raisins 
and currants and generously filled 
with candied fruit. Like Heinz 
Mince Meat, it also forms a splendid, 
satisfying finish to a perfect meal. 


And when you are 
selling Heinz prod- 
ucts, don’t forget to 
tell your customers 
that you willingly 
pay a little more 
in order to give 
them more quality 
for their money. 
It’s only just to 
you that those who 
buy of you should 
know this. 


And don’t forget, Mr. Grocer, other seasonable Heinz delicacies—Tomato Soup, Cranberry 


Sauce, Preserves, Jellies, Sweet Pickles, etc., etc. 


Also Heinz Pure Vinegars. 


H. J. Heinz Company 


Member Association for Promotion of Purity in Foods 


customers about Heinz Mince Meat and 


Plum Pudding. 
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Appreciate the Tyden Duostyle Lock 


@ It’s the secret of a good extension table. It 
permits the addition of one, two or three extra 
leaves without the pedestal being divided, or 
the full number when it is opened. 


@ It equalizes the extension on both sides of the 


THE GIRLS’ CLUB 


With One Idea: 
To Make Money 


‘oe important coming 
iff events cast their shadows 





on this page as I begin to write. 
Can you guess what they are? 






























































Two The impressive shadow of a . aaa e 
“There Won't Be Any Coming | Turkey,and,looming larger it | Yu Pedestal, maintaining perfect balance, whatever 
Left for You” Events aot pearen, thnt-ot aC heigtmans ANC the length, and it locks in the extra leaves. 
u. ——————_“ Onlyfour weeks until Thank ANS : . : 
=< giving Day-ouly sight woke steed Ubristenta! ) = @_ When the table is to be shortened again this 
ENOX CHOCOLATES _ dood nil wd pee yesterday | UF Ny little lever, showing where the leaf is out, 
are simply irresistible. delightful summer vacation trips, paid for with AN draws the halves of the pedestal tightly together 
The creamy, melting money earned through your work for the Club, EN) h h ° he dividi ~ 
f and now, ina twinkling, the tenor of theletters | W@eq SO that there is no gap at the dividing line and 
goodness of the rich brown has changed to: “I am able to buy all my UN no sag to the to 
ter coati the diff t and Christmas presents, thanks to the Club”; or EZ Y) g p. 
ou ng—the different an else: “‘ Will the Club let me in and help me to in ‘ 
delightful flavors found inside— ~_ o~ Lymm ee | or on me amv cel iG q¢ Most furniture stores offer Tyden Duostyle 
* ° es, in | bf eve etore was there \Y e ° 
all combine to make a confection much erie for ambitious gals to do for our WY Locked tables, and atno advanced price. Sixty 
‘ +"? ubasnow. AsI glanced over my mail to ; : : 
so very tempting that it’s wholly f fount es mich aratitede, a ta. hanein ad leading table manufacturers put this lock on 
natural to want them all yourself. brought into young lives through the Club that their tables as quality insurance for themselves 
I sat right down and made jottings as follows 


An old proverb says ‘‘the proof of 


a pr y D of what I call one day’slist of our “Thankfuls.” 
the pudding is the eating,’’ and this is 


and satisfaction insurance for the home-keeper. 





also true of Se ee ee @ ‘Tables Beautiful’”’ is a little guide to 
& ‘eiinhino: ca table buying for the new home; it has some 


helps on service, decoration and care of 
the table. Sent free. 


TYDEN LOCK ADVERTISING BUREAU 
661-D Monadnock Building, Chicago 


Ox \ 4 That Maryland schoolgirl 

ex\ oc0 a es Some whose Club earnings have paid 

Thankful for “all the rae things, such 

. as pennants, class pins, etc., 
Girls which I need at school.” 

ti A busy housekeeper from 











We might call these splendid confec- 





tions ‘‘ delicious, luscious, melting’’— Washington whose Club work has brought her 
and yet not disclose their peculiar and in over thirteen dollars for “church money.” : 
detect i f d hich Mj Another married girl who says of her new : 
stinctive quality Of goodness whic home that wherever she looks around her she 
comes entirely from purity of materials. sees “dear little gifts” to herself from the Club 
There’s not an ordinary confection One ys 


“i A Kansas girl who on the second of this 


in a box of Lenox Chocolates— each month will become the bride of “the onliest 








piece is a new surprise—a morsel of man,” and whose wedding veil and gown are 
fresh sweetness that leaves you wishing. virtually the gift of the Club. 
4 An invalid girl who has just placed a type- i 

Pgt ing, 2 Seal guarantees quality.’ writer, bought with Girls’ Club money, on the | 
vow the benefit of many who inquire i | 
fet us state that our trademavh name handsome desk (purchased in the same way) ; 
“ Necco”’ ts a combination of the first which some of you will remember having re 
letters of our firm name with the com- seen illustrated in THE JOURNAL last year. 
mon abbreviation of ‘*Company''—Co. 


UF An a ae who pl = Pac 
. thought herself a failure until she found a niche 

New England Confectionery Co. in the Club” which has sent her so many 

Boston, Mass. checks, in addition to her diamond Swastika 

pin, that she now thinks quite otherwise. 

&5 Our new member from Illinois who has just 

fy learned that she “‘can enter The Girls’ Club, 

















with the responsibility of a husband, two 
babies and twenty-five years on my head.’’ 








CAN’T publish all these 
members letters, of course— 

I wish I could— but here is 

: one which so bubbles over 

The Club’s| with the Thanksgiving spirit 


a. 


—- 


















































Holiday that I really cannot with- ; 
Gift hold it: Please Write for 
ae dear Panag: R. os » — 
thank you for the salary chec 
for fourteen dollars —— Regge te og dy apm Pee r le ss Hat 
It hardly seems possible that, instead of the two 9 
or three dollars Christmas money which I started Book-—It s Free 
out to earn, I have earned over fifty dollars. py nll ed tudinn. ac ame pg ll 
I also want to thank you for The Swastika Club oa on Minty Sates ee Fe Se ‘ 95 
stationery. It is beautiful, and I do so enjoy Winter, 1911-12 Shows a magnifi- 
writing on it. I ag ard the peta, ‘‘Mammy, cent selection of exclusive 
Tell Me About My Mother,” and think it is just is PEERLESS HATS for 
. Lam going to have it framed soon. A C r 
“7 emaew the nh 4 as much as ever, and hope to ll Delivery harges Well Dressed Women a vam ig 
earn another twenty-five dollars soon. I can ? f aR at celebrated Peerless Prices, $1.95, $2.95, e Germaine Mode 
ie oy hardly wait to see the Christmas gift you are going on Wearing apparel of every description ex- pea fre at el gr apa — Peerless Price$ 1.95 
N > to send us, for I know it will be beautiful if it has cept shoes. Our big 636 page catalogue, quot- has nna expensive. We save sou hall Lah yy het ts cors 
Style 609 pO i eam any connection with The Girls’ Club. Since it is ing lowest prices on thousands of articles used of your millinery bills, We alsoshowya | Tectia Gvery detail and 
a more blessed to give than to receive, THE JOURNAL in every home, will be sent you free. You large and complete selection of exclu- | terials in all colors. 
and The Girls’ Club Manager must be among the l k f d A onl | sive Parisian Novelties, Willow and | Described in detail on 
adr mg Rip ne ale sanslpictins 1 ght should ask for a copy today. postal is French Ostrich Plumes, Children’s | ps3" ‘1. 
pe me ne Rao es onh a vile» ¥, ™ sufficient. Address Hats, etc. Get your Free Copy of | “ pirless Hat Book 
out joy and pleasure to the four winds. Peerless Hat Book, it is waiting for 
; AN ILLINo!s Grr_. R H M ACY & co 625 Macy Bldg. your poStal request. Write us today where to send it, Address 
PI ANO S P.S. Everybody admires ny gold Swastika pin “ = ° NewYork , THE PEERLESS MILLINERS, 251 W. 31st Street, Chicago } 
so much, and I am as proud of it as can be. 














The beautiful piano shown above She must. wait until next ‘month to hear 

4 ° about the Club's ristmas giit to 1ts workers; 
represents the latest tendencies in | j}yt'she is right in saying that the gift will be 
fine case designing. It is proving | beautiful! 


one of the most successful models 





Has One a Right to be Happy? 











. . O, Girl Outside the Club, P 

i pat el al ay te ra a Is marriage sacred? Is divorce ever justified? 

ened 1a ete ee ne cee vont Oar _ -" cag Fg 0 cles : Should those div nad feel free to marry again? 
ibi i ‘ close this column withou u 0 or r 

new catalogue describing this and Outsiders | making you feel that you will ae aecite ¢ “Pay i, Si I> 

other tasteful uprights and grands. Always be welcome to pm and Should Churches decide for the individuals 

Ivers & iz b make money with us? Least ; 

wait ae bene, Thott dhctinenished psi of all would I forget you at These problems are laid bare in the startling 


this season, when your letters 
of inquiry are arriving thick and fast. The 
first one I take at random speaks for them all: 


reputation for tone and durability has 
been earned by actual service in nearly 
400 leading Educational Institutions and 





Nw Rebellion 


a I have spent all Saturday afternoon thinking 
50,000 homes. ’ about Christmas presents, but that old money 
How to B Wherever in the United States question keeps bobbing up and spoils everything. 
nf uy. mt ae ge do Ivers& Pond, The Girls’ Club h full d 
we ship “on approval,’’ the piano to return at e Girls’ u as successiully answere e 
our expense for both railroad freights if it fails “that old money question” for eight years— By Joseph Medill Patterson 
to please. Liberal allowances for old pianos. 





how successfully you have just read. How 
ready it is to help more girls to - so you may 
= Sra Be hai ew a read here if you never read it before. I am 
sll Out and Send This Conpen to daily asked whether our members are obliged 


I VERS & POND PIANO C O. to pay any dues. I can’t too emphatically say 


“No!” You see we are unique among clubs 


Attractive easy payment plans. 
a Author of *‘A Little Brother of the Rich’’—the book that surprised 
the country with the doings of the idle rich. REBELLION is big and 
strong. It is a story of everyday people in everyday life—honest in its 


et 


117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. in that our object is to make our members . . : ; : : : 
Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable richer, not poorer. We are also unique in our purpose— dealing impartially with the heart-breaking subject of divorce, 
information to buyers. hospitality. Send in your card—it need only which thousands are facing to-day. Absorbingly interesting —tremen- 


be a postal card or a letter addressed to me— 
22-20" ealiepinaniahad dante anienibeamatendant: and the door will fly open in the form of a per- 
sonal letter from me, explaining our plan. By 
earning your Money you help others to earn 
theirs! 

MANAGER OF Tue Grris’ CLUB 

Tue Lapries’ Home JouRNaL 


Recall to Southern people familiar Xmas greetings. Made right, LP 
packed right, delivered right. For description and price address PHILADELPHIA 


J. SPENCER LAPHAM, Goldsboro, Maryland 


Name a, 





dously emotional— intensely dramatic—vividly realistic—grimly satiric — 
buoyantly optimistic—it holds you tight and makes you think. 


Sold Wherever Books are Sold. Price $1.25 Net 
Pablishers —The Reilly & Britton Co., Chicago 





Address _ 
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rine Model 
rice $ 1.95 
1 hat is cor- 
y detail and 
e finest ma- 
Il colors. 
in detail on 
hi 


en | 
t. Address 





OMO DRESS SHIELDS 


are the dress shields that are odorless when 
purchased and odorless when worn. - 
REMEMBER 

The reason for this, is that they are made froma 

tropical gum, and contain absolutely no rubber. 

They are light, cool to wear, do not chafe, are 

absolutely moisture proof and washable. 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 

At all good stores, or a sample pair sent for 25c, 

Our “Dress Shield Brieflet’”’ sent free. 


INFANTS’ PANTS 


A dainty, comfortable garment 


that will keep baby’s clothes dry | 


and clean: 

To be worn over the diaper. Made of 

ot'p Sanitary Sheeting, which is 
absofutely waterproof and 

odorless, white, soft and easily 

cleansed. With or without lace 

trimming, 25c. to $1.00. 


ap BIBS 


are made of the same sheeting and have 
all the good Qualities of ofp Pants. Prices 15 to 50c. 


At your dealer's 


The Ofp Manufacturing Co., middieteen Conn, 























ot, Chicago 


—— 


Design No. 7014. Size, 18x22 Inches. 


GIVEN! 


Pillow Top and Back ) 


This startling offer is made to introduce 
Richardson’s Grand Prize Embroidery Silk 
in every home in this country. Here is the newest thing in 
the very popular conventional design for pillow tops. It is 
of Russian Crash, the new material so admirably adapted 
to fine color combinations in silk embroidery. On this great 
offer We give you an entire pillow outfit positively free. It 
includes the following: 

One Pillow Top, Russian crash, size 18x22 inches, with 
design hand tinted in color harmony; One Pillow Back; 
One Illustrated Easy Lesson, showing every stitch 
in this design; On€ Copy New 1912 Premium Art 
Book, illustrating over 500 of the newest and most beau- 
tiful designs in silk embroidery, 


Richardson’s Silk 


We make this great free offer to you to introduce to you 
Richardson's Grand Prize Wash Embroidery Silk. We 
want you to know how beautifully you can do art em- 
broidery with our assistance. All we ask of you is that you 
send_us 30c in stamps or silver to cover cost of six skeins 
of Richardson’s Grand Prize Wash Embroidery 
Silk, at the regular retail price and postage on package. 
S d No You will want this exceptional offer, which 

en W we make for introductory purposes. Write 
promptly, so that we can send you the entire pillow outfit 
positively free. Send only 30c to cover cost of six skeins 
of Richardson’s Grand Prize Embroidery Silk and postage 
on entire outfit, and Send us name of your dealer. Do not 
wait, Send today for this attractive bargain—it will please you. 


RICHARDSON SILK CO. 





305-9 W. Adams St., Dept. 2018, Chicago 











“Mum” 


takes all the odor 
out of perspiration 








Fresh and Dainty at the 
Journeys End 


HAT’S the way you want your 

clothes to look—not only when 

traveling but all the time. But 
it takes garments fashioned from quality 
materials to hold their shape under 
the strain of wear and travel— quality 
materials that are tailored with a care 
and nicety approaching perfection—or 
you wont achieve the result you are 
hoping for. 


When you wear a PRINTZESS garment 
that eternal question, “I wonder how | 
look,” is answered to 
your satisfaction— 
you feel a snug, easy 
fit at collar, shoulder, 
front and hips—as if the 
garment were made for 
you alone. And it is 
perfectly plain why you 
should feel that way, for 
PRINTZESS garments 
are tailored with a careful exactness that 


makes a PRINTZESS a masterpiece of 
the tailoring art. Then, too, PRINTZESS 
garments are fashioned from soft, beauti- 
ful wools that must pass many quality 


tests before they are allowed to carry the 
PRINTZESS label. 


Everything that goes into the making 
must be extra quality:—the canvas must 
be our own PRINTZESS PLIO CAN- 
VAS, our exclusive shape-retaining fabric 
—the buttons—the trimming—the lin- 
ings—yes, even the thread must pass 
with a clean record through an exacting 
series of searching and _ painstaking 
examinations and tests. 


Then, after all these precautions have 
been taken—after all this 
watchfulness—in order 
that there may not be 
the slightest possibility 
of dissatisfaction on your 
part we give you a two 
seasons guarantee of 
satisfactory wear on 
every PRINTZESS 
garment. 

All this is done for you without increase 

in cost, for though PRINTZESS garments 

are out of the ordinary in style, material 
and workmanship, they are sold at the 
price of ordinary garments. 


25c at drug- and department-stores. 

If your dealer hasn’t “Mum,” send us his 

name and 25 cents, and we'll send it postpaid. 
MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 


DON’T PAY TWO PRICES——— 


eames re Save $18.00 to $22.00 on 


me) HOOSIER 


\§ 


You ought to put PRINTZESS to the test of a try-on—you 
ought to know more about them—and you can easily, for undoubt- 
edly there’s a “Distinction in Dress” store in your city. It's the 
store that advertises PRINTZESS. If you don’t find it, write 
us—we'll tell you where it is—and in addition, we'll mail you our 


beautiful booklet of style sketches, PRINTZESS Fashions. 





Why not buy the ‘best when you 

can buy them at such low, unheard- 

of Factory Prices? THIRTY DAYS 

TRIAL BEFORE YOU BUY. 

Our new improvements absolutely 
su! anything ever produced. 

POSTAL TODAY FOR 

OUR PREE CATALOG AND PRICES. 

HOOSIER STOVE FACTORY, 201 State St., Marion, Ind. 


THE PRINTZ-BIEDERMAN CO., Dept. A, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Presents for men 
are hard to choose 


Most men will not let a woman 
buy their ties or their cigars, 
so what is there that you can 
choose foraman? There is one 
thing about which you can be 
sure, and that one thing is the 


Young 


first, because it is a safety razor, which 
most men now use; 
second, because itisa Young, the only safety 


razor which can be used at any angle with 
the handle, like the old-fashioned razor; 


third, because it is so attractively gotten 
up, the razor, the blade holder and the 
stropper all being triple silver-plated; 


Sourth, because it costs so little —only $2.50. 


This settles the present question for any 
man on your list, because, no matter what 
razor he has been using, if he shaves himself 
at all he will be delighted with the Young. 
All good dealers in your town sell the Young Safety Razor, 


but if yours does not and you will send the $2.50 to us 
with his name, we will send the razor to you direct. 


Young Safety Razor Company 
1335 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














Our “Style Portfolio of 
Home Decoration” shows 
how to decorate elaborate 
or simple homes with 
Paints and Varnishes. 


It contains twenty beautiful color plates 
of exterior and interior decoration, show- 
ing the many advantages to be gained by 
the correct use of Paints and 
Varnishes in and about the 
home. It. should bein the 
hands of everyone building, 
remodeling, or even interested 
in correct decoration. 


Sent on receipt of 5 cents in stamps to cover mailing. 


SHERWIN- 
WILLIAMS 


PAINTS E VARNISHES 


Address all inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co. 
617 Canal Road, N.W., Cleveland, Ohio 





















Zooks dead, but after hour in water bursts 
into big rich, green fernlike plant. Can 
be dried and revived any time; lasts years. 
To advertise us, we'll send a i 

Resurrection free (while the last) 
‘ ‘ if you'll send 6c shipping cost. Will also 
m)}Gsenwy send fine illustrated catalog of Indian & 
’ Mexican handicraft full of Xmas hints. 


, Closed 
Franeis BE. Lester Co., A. 11, P. Mesilla Park, New Mex. 

















UNDERSTANDING 
PEOPLE THROUGH 
- THE STARS 


A Little Monthly Astrology 
Talk 


By Maud Perry 


BELIEVE in one side of 
astrology, and consider it 
worth while, sofar as 
through it we can classify 
people, can better under- 
stand them and know the 
whys and wherefores of their 
temperaments. I call it “un- 
derstanding people through 
the stars.”’ It is particularly 
valuable in understanding 
Scorpio children better ; to know why 
one child is different from 
another. It seems to me that the twelve groups or 
signs of the zodiac’’ that we see on the outer band of’ 
a globe of the world are like twelve gates, through one 
of which every soul that enters this world must pass, 
and the gate it enters by stamps it indelibly for life and 
gives the child a trend or tendency that heredity or 
environment may modify, but which neither can take 
entirely away. 

I do not say that every person born in a sign 
expresses every characteristic of that sign; but that 
every person has one or more of the qualities that are 
peculiar to it —so that in understanding these qualities 
and what they arise from we naturally better under- 
stand those who are expressing them. 

I am not mentioning the subject of planets here, as 
they introduce a more complicated study: planets may 
change the way we treat our dispositions, but they do 
not change the dispositionsthemselves. I claim merely 
that each month has its own characteristics, and I want 
you to see, through this phase of astrology, the neces- 
sity of treating people from their own point of view, 
and not from yours, if you want to get the best from 
them and for them, 

Expect from your children what they can do best in 
their own way; then modify, not change, that way 
nearer to your desire. 





Were You Born Between October 23 
and November 22? 


i YOU were you are a Scorpio person. 
Scorpio is a water sign—the torrent of rush- 
ing, purifying water. Scorpio people are born 
reformers. They have ideas that they literally 
must give to the world; and those ideas are 
mostly in direct opposition to the conventional 
and accepted ones. 

Mr. Roosevelt comes first to one’s mind as 
the most universal reformer of established 
thought. Martin Luther hurled defiance at the 
bigoted popery of his day, as Richard Baxter 
did at the narrow lines of the Established 
Church in his day. William Pitt, Premier of 
England, agitated his country into the seven 
years’ war, and John Bright, instigator of the 
Corn Law League, headed a Parliamentary 
reform. Elizabeth Cady Stanton was per- 
haps the first. American reformer who advo- 
cated woman’s rights, and Sir William Herschel 
was a pioneer in the field of astronomy. 

In appearance Scorpio people have fea- 
tures with sharp angles, a ruddy complexion, 
decided jaw and chin, a ‘‘superior look,” the 
searching glance of the eagle, a strong, robust 
body, and crinkly, frizzy hair. 

These people possess the rush of Niagara and 
the sting of the scorpion combined, a strong 
will and great vitality. They are jealous, ex- 
acting, extravagant, fond of outdoor sports 
and of battling with the elements, and of dom- 
inating any and every situation that their 
immense versatility brings them in contact 
with. They are fond of large things and large 
causes, and are lovers of humanity in its 
widest aspect. They are good surgeons and 
nurses, for they have magnetism in their touch; 
and their gentleness at times will surprise you. 

Their planet is Mars, and from him they 
take their love of dominion and command. 
They are often cruel, for the cause is always 
greater to them than the individual; and their 
ready grasp of steel shows their familiarity 
with the law of force. I think you can tell a 
Scorpio person the moment you touch his 
hand, for command is in his every action. 

The stone of Scorpio is the topaz. It is said 
to have great healing power, and to give health 
and strength to the animal body. The part of 
the Body it represents is Vital Force. 


CORPIOpersons are exacting, unfeeling law- 

makers, and impress you often as having a 
knowledge greater than they really possess. 
To those who are brought much into contact 
with Scorpio people I would suggest that they 
try tact in all its forms—that they try any- 
thing but contradiction. The criticism of a 
Scorpio person is worth having, for that far- 
searching, eagle eye sees such long, long dis- 
tances beyond your own, and is looking at 
things not as they are but as they will ulti- 
mately affect the welfare of mankind. So go 
prepared to keep a seal on your lips, to consult 
your Scorpio friend. He may not give you the 
advice you want, he may not even be correct 
in his surmise, but that you will get another 
and wider point of view of the situation I am 
very sure. 

Now for your children: Teach them gen- 
tleness, bring them up to love young things, 
and show them how to treat such with kind- 
ness and consideration, and, above all, with 
patience. Show them that the law of force 
decides little beyond the moment. Give them 
soothing surroundings and gentle words. 
Give them a broad education, and, above all 
things, give them scope—the world is none too 
wide for them. Let them learn large ends 
and thoughts; and do not restrain them by 
force, be it fair or foul. Reason will get your 
end, with plenty of latitude. 

The world needs Scorpio people as the 
earth needs salt and wind and storm, so put up 
with their peculiarities and be “‘done good to.” 





To My Readers 


I will be glad to answer any general question about 
astrology not made clear here if a stamped, addressed 
envelope is sent tome. Address Mrs. Maud Perry, in 
care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. But I 
cannot, for obvious reasons, make personal horoscopes, 
and such requests I cannot answer. 
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25c a pair 


of higher price. 


It’s Real Economy To Buy 
Buster Browns | 


“Darnless” Hose 
For Men, Women and Children 


Buster Brown’s “Darnless” Hose has always been 


exceedingly durable—before and after we guaranteed it 
specifically. And it is also a continuous bargain. Not 
only is it honestly made of the finest, most durable, gauzy 
silk lisle, but its very construction provides endurance far 
beyond our “Darnless” guarantee. 


Its reinforced “German Loop” toe; its non-stretchable, 
French finish garter top; its heavily woven, high-spliced 
heel—all joined with specially durable stitching—are new 
features providing durability not found in ordinary hose 
And the elastic pliable construction of 
Buster Brown’s “Darnless” Hose Guaranteed provides 
an even, comfortable fit that eliminates stretching and 
wrinkling. Therefore, there are real, tangible reasons for 


Our Broad “Darnless” Guarantee 


Guaranteed 4 months 








All Styles 


the MILL direct. 









We sincerely guarantee Buster Brown’s “Darn- 
less” Hose for four months against darning or 
mending; against holes in the heel, toe or body; 
against ripping or tearing. For every pair that 
fails, we will promptly furnish a new pair free. 


All Sizes 


Box of 4 pairs $1. Your dealer’s or direct from us. 


If you have the slightest difficulty in obtaining the genuine Buster Brown’s 
Darnless Hosiery (with the Trade Mark Guarantee on each pair), send $1.00, state 


postpaid, four pairs to any address. Write to 


OUR NEW BOOK 


Buster, Mary Jane and Tige — 36 pages in colors 
The most delightful children’s book we have ever published. Contains 


laughable comics and relates amusing experiences of this famous trio. 


size and color wanted, and we will send, 





All Colors 


Charmingly written and splendidly illustrated. The 
edition is limited. Write at once enclosing 4c in 
stamps to cover cost of postage and wrapping and 
copy will be sent promptly. 


BUSTER BROWN’S 
HOSIERY MILL 


540 Sherman Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn. 




















10c THIS PLATE DESIGN 1c 


and The Herrick China Book 
showing 100 conventional 
designs for cups, saucers, 
plates, etc., with color sug- 
gestions for all. No carbon used 
with our patterns, which trace di- 
rectonchina. Easyforbeginners. 
Valuable for teachers. Send 10 
cents today for this plate pattern, 
China Book and a certificate which 
entitles you to any 14 patterns for $1. 

























SEND A POSTAL 


for Sample of 


Austin’s Dog Bread 


Oldest dog bread made in 
America. Keeps dogs healthy 
in hottest weather—keeps them 
in condition during the inactive 
winter. Austin’s Puppy Bread 
for puppies and small pets. 
: State which you want totry and be 

sure to give your dealer’s name. 
AUSTIN DOG BREAD AND ANIMAL FOOD CO. 
200 Marginal Street, Chelsea, Mass. 











SOUND judgment suggests 
2D); this ‘elong super-gift. 
An invaluable asset towards future success. An 
inspiring comrade for the years tocome. Dis- 





tinctly a live man’s watch—honest, sturdy and 
handsome. Proof against hard knocks. _~ 








Lord Elgin 


The thinnest watch made in America with an 
enamel dial. Made, cased and adjusted in the 
World’s Greatest Watch Works. Contains the 
very latest devices for close timekeeping, including 
Micrometric Regulator and Compensating Balance. 
15 and 17 hes Solid gold and 25-year filled 
cases. Prices range from $25 to $75. By all 
means examine the Lord Elgin at your jeweler’s. 


Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, Illinois. 
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€@ Are you susceptible to colds 
from sudden weather changes? 

Is your throat or chest affected by 
the chill and damp of Fall and 
Winter? 

@ Phoenix Knitted Mufflers protect 
without overheating and afford a 
grateful warmth without being burdensome—in fact, they fitsoperfectly 
and are so exquisitely knitted and shaped that one is only conscious of 
their comfort and scarcely realizes the presence of this ideal neck dress. 


Phoenix Mufflers provide the best 
out-door cold weather comfort 


@ They are worn by fastidious people for dress, too; the new shapes 
and exclusive snap arrangements lend a distinctive touch even to 
the most elaborate costume. 


@ Once accustomed to their cosy warmth, their chic, stylish appear- 
ance, you need never again be urged to continue their use. 


@ Ask your dealer for the new Hi-Button Militaire; the Collar Muffler; 
Ph a. d the Shaped-neck or one of the 
oenix Guarantee many full-dress and auto styles. 
Silk Hose There are collar sizes and shapes 

Make it possible to wear silk hoseexclu- for men, women and children, 
Sively, yet practice strict economy. 


4 pairs guaranteed 3 months. 50c; $1.00; $1.50 to $5.00 
WOMEN’S @ Be sure the name Phoenix is 


No. 365—Medium, 75c [4 pair box $3. 
No. 370—Heavy, $1.00 4 pair, box g3-| on the muffler you buy. 


EN’S Phoenix Knitting Works 


M 
No. 385—Medium, 50c_ [4 pair box $2. Z 
No. 281-Heavy, 75c [4 pair box $3. 233 Broadway Milwaukee 
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Let this Soap 
Do Your Washing. 


It will do it quickly, thoroughly, and with very little 
effort on your part. 


Take white clothes, for example. This is the way 
to wash them with P.anp G.—The White Naphtha 


Soap: 
Dip each piece in cold or lukewarm water. Rub 
P. AND G.—The White Naphtha Soap on the soiled parts 
and roll up. Pack rolls in a tub and cover with cold or 
lukewarm water. Let them soak half an hour—longer if 
they are very dirty. 
Fill a tub half full of cold or lukewarm water. Unroll 


each piece and rub soiled parts lightly on the washboard, 
using fresh soap. 


Rinse in two warm waters and blue in a third cooler 
water. Hang up to dry in sunshine and fresh air. 


Simple! Easy! Quick! No boiling! No hard rubbing! 
The soap has done almost all the work. And the clothes 
are beautifully clean. 

P. anD G.—The White Naphtha Soap is made 
especially for the woman who does her own work. It 
is intended to save her time, labor and money. It does 
what it is intended to do. 

If your grocer does not sell P. AND G.—The White 
Naphtha Soap, we will thank you to let us have his 
name and address. 


he Prattrr+b antl Gq 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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(otton Batting 


Made From Long Fibre Cotton 


Crown Jewel Cotton Batting is made from the choicest long fibre 
cotton, thoroughly cleansed and purified, naturally white so that 
bleaching is unnecessary. The bleaching destroys the fibre and elas- 
ticity. Crown Jewel is the softest, purest batting you can use. 
This high quality cotton batting enables you to make light comforters 
and quilts and yet secure greater warmth than from heavy, clumsy 
bed clothing made from bleached, short fibre or shoddy cotton. 
Besides, you have the assurance that your bedding is clean, sweet 
and sanitary. In making your comforters, stitching or sewing together 
of the uniform layers is not necessary because the long fibre cotton 
has sufficient strength to prevent separating, knotting or bunching. 
Be sure you see the Crown Jewel trade mark. 


One Roll Furnished FREE 


To ascertain if this advertisement is read, we will furnish one roll 
Crown Jewel Cotton Batting FREE to everyone sending us ten Crown 
Jewel trade marks cut from wrappers of Crown Jewel batting. 

Ask your dealer—if your dealer hasn’t Crown Jewel, write to us giving 
dealer’s name. Descriptive Booklet free on request. 


ROCK RIVER COTTON CO., JANESVILLE, WIS. 

































See these 
wonderful coats 
before you 
complete your 
winter’ s 
wardrobe. 


They'll solve the prob- 
lem for you of supplying 
a rich, warm, fashionable 
coat at a very modest price. 
While the cost of natural furs 
has soared out of reach of 
many people, these textile furs 

have been perfected so that they 
have every appearance of expen- 
sive natural skins and give better 
service. They do not shed hairs like 
animal furs. They keep their splendid 
lustre through long wear. 


Ask your dealer to show you coats made of 
and 


SALTEX FURS 


Sealette is a really marvelous reproduction of natural 
sealskin, which now costsa fortune. It has the same 
richness, lustre and luxurious warmth. Saltex Furs 
include Pony, Caracal, Bokhara Lamb, Persian Lamb, 
Baby Lamb, Persian Paw and others. Every one 
of these is so perfect as to deceive skillful experts. 
Sealette and Saltex Furs are made into garments by highest 
class manufacturers who fashion them after the very latest, 
exclusive imported models. You will find them at the better 
stores selling women’s outer-garments. 


You can identify the genuine Sealette and Saltex Furs by the label 
which appears in each. These labels are of woven silk with 
yellow lettering ona black background. The ‘‘Saltex Fur”’ label 
is shown below. Sealette Garments bear ‘ Sealette”’ labels. 
Insist on seeing these labels to guard against inferior imitation. 













This label every 
appears Saltex Fur 
in Garment 





Ask your dealer to show you these garments. If he does not 
have them, ask him to get models to show you, or write to us 
for the name of a store where you can find them. 


: Actual photograph of coat made of 
SALT’S TEXTILE MFG. CO., 96 Spring Street, New York 


Caracal — Saltex Fur 
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sop neo hota mistakes or THE }Cook in Paper Bags! 










SMALL CHURCH 
ornate ‘pieseiin rhese pice 19 Away with Greasy Pans and Kettles 
do good neutralized, and the whole church ; SEND FOR FREE S AMPLES 


forced to take sides in a quarrel. It was ene: 4 
and contemptible, but it hampered the wor 
This new Soyer method of cooking in fresh, germ-proof 
paper bags gives to food a new deliciousness, prevents shrink- 











ida} pay daily dividends of 


the people to the exclusion of better things. 
and expense. Things cook in less time and cook perfectly— 
association with small churches, and I well re- 
Qe] satisfaction, gather quently besets the small church than the large 


Mr. Spurgeon once said that he thanked the 
Lord that He had made him the pastor of a 
large church, because he did not have the grace 
to be the pastor of a small one. 
ing i e house. 
— ae eeenow -_ anal, a harassing resin oe In er easy nape on a pre —— n the ho 
ays and wakeful nights, which these petty are - Inexpensive and marvelously simple to use. 
quarrels caused in the constant attempt to ing is placed in bag. P 
settle them amicably. 
: . one, If there are malcontents in a small church U N | O N 
value with the passing : they must be heard; if they are in a large 
years. church they can beignored. This is a difficulty 
Select a locket that Look for rather than a mistake, but the difficulty be- ® | B 


of the pastor and occupied the attention of 
age and loss of flavors, saves a vast amount of time, labor 
My early life was pee in close contact and 
The danger of the petty squabble more fre- 
you can treasure for a Th 1s Mark comes a mistake when it is allowed to engross 
* te 


ifetime. th the attention of the church members to the ex- 
eo enc mi On inside clusion of better things. The spectacle is a sad 
h d k It one when men and women who ought to love 

ehiahaehe peLlability and one another, who ought to think kindly and 
gua 





j Fold end twi d P ° 
correct design. cous cum tne ee ae Loma gee fasten with several pins Prepare food as usual and put into a bag of proper size. 
An endless variety of styles abusive epithets instead of doing the work of i osetia Close the end tight and slip bag into oven. Needs no further 


the Kingdom of God. They are the enemies 
of the Church of Christ. They become more 
anxious for the success of their own schemes 





and shapes for both men and 


care until the necessary time for cooking has elapsed, then 
women. Ask your jeweler to 


‘ ini ak ee ee ee slip a plate under bag to remove it from the oven, slit open the 
show you the locket shown than for the welfare of their fellowmen. : . 
above, No. 9465. a =! ute Dive said there rat few — top of the bag hin knife, condo food ye be at oe. 
‘ which hinder the advancement and injure the ici 0 than is possible in any other way. very- 
PP. og wees #7, Mecha oie ~ church in the small town so much as the jeal- deliciously cooked Pp of’ k ‘i en ed 
| Lockets —=Hinte for Harmony.” A guide ousy and petty selfishness of those who often thing except soups and beverages may be cooked in them. 
a to careful buying and correct dress, constitute its membership. Of course these 
(Wy 


¥, conditions do not always prevail, but they 






















is Wightman & do —— frequently enough a —- a But—you can’t use ordinary paper 
1 serious danger and a menace which ought to e ° 
t : Hough Co. be studied, and, at whatever cost, removed. bags. They will spoil the food. Be 
%. Aone 4 The Need of’e Sirol Lis sure you have the genuine Union 
e Ne or a oilmple U ° ° 
RL 2 eed Cookery Bag bearing this mark— 
NOTHER mistake is peculiar to small Cookery Bags 
non-liturgical churches. Contempt and . ‘ : X 
There's a ridicule are often poured upon those who use The Union Bags are the only bags made in America especially for the 
h ' :; written prayers and worship according to a Soyer method of cooking. They’re odorlessand tasteless, moisture-proof, 
eart in ggacous form. Tam not» seca oo Her germ-proof, unaffected by heat, Airtight, they retain all the richness, 
every locket that form of worship in itself, but I have again flavor and aroma of the food, self-basting and self-browning. They are 
and again tried to worship in churches where made in all needed sizes and are put up in liberal 25c sanitary packages. 
the stupid formality, the irreverence, the com- 
monplace, have been such as to make my soul To remove — slip plate Ask Your Grocer to supply you—he can get 
cry out for some deliverance for the people. In under bag. 


them wherever he buys his ordinary paper bags. 


“for FREE SAMPLES 704" 


Send us your name and address with the name and address of your 
grocer and we will mail you, free,samples of various sized Union Cookery 
Bags with directions for using and some of the best of the Soyer recipes. 
Be the first in your town to usethem. A postal will do. 


such churches will be found many people of 
refinement, of real ability and reverent spirit, 
who long for an adequate expression of their 
devotion. Instead they have to listen to lurid 
rhetoric and bad grammar. 

Mr. Spurgeon, in a lecture to his students, 
once said that he had heard a public prayer 
which began with these words: ‘‘O Thou en- 
cinctured Deity, Who art surrounded with an 
auriferous zodiac 4 

Doctor Bushnell tells of a colored day laborer 
who could not speak the English language 
correctly, but who in prayer used language To remove food — rip 


which seemed inspired. open bag. The Union Bag & Paper Co., 1901 Whitehall Building, NewYork 


Now and then there is real inspiration, but 
Your Monogram c BLA SC 
To Order On tert E 


far more frequently the church in a small town 
is conducted in an unworthy way. Those who 
Finest Stationery Race Powoer 
It is a mark of culture these days—as ( THE BE AUTY OF AUTUMN ) 
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heard are not unfrequently found. All can 
appreciate reverent and accurate forms. A 
dignified and worthy liturgy would make every 
service reverent and helpful. The preaching 
might be poor, but the prayers and the readings 
would be a joy to all the people. Reverent and 
refined language offends none and helps all. 
The traveler in Europe is often surprised at 
the number of people who attend church for 


are as grotesque as the man whom Mr. Spurgeon 

well as a mark of individuality—to have your 

stationery carry your monogram. Natu: is Nature’s preparation for Winter. Women 

rally, both stationery and monogram must 
be of first quality—and this has meant ex- 
travagance until the introduction of 


of refinement prepare for the social require- 
ments of the season and keep their complexions 
smvoth, soft and velvety by using LABLACHE, 


i j 4 > ., the greatest of all beautifiers, It helps Nature 
the service and leave before the sermon. There Aristocratique Stationery to overcome the effect of ccs. 
is a reason for this: the service satisfies, the : Summer exposure. A toilet I~ i 
sermon does not. Where there is a man with a (Hurd’s Lawn Finish— Monogrammed) necessity in every boudoir. {4 f 
real message there is always an audience, but Today, a quire of this highest character Refuse substitutes / 
only a few churches can command the services stationery—with envelopes to match—Dear- 


ing your two-letter monogram, will be They may be dangerous. 
pon an upon receipt of 75c and 10c to cover Flesh, White, Pink or 
cost of mailing. Crean, 50c.2 boxof drug- 


of prophets. 
I believe that if the emphasis were put on 





the service a great number who now are absent etree or 2 mode copay & psi het ages ve phd 
from the churches would begin to attend them. you choose. Show initials plainly when order- 









O fr ing. Samples sent upon request. Address: BEN. LEVY co., 
. ° rfumers 
Me p88" 9 Where the Solution of the Problem Lies W. R. Murthey & Son, 502 Fifth Ave., New York City By ene 
Dep gs 
in its softness, so ap- To Dealers: This is the greatest value in stationery ever offered. BOSTON, MASS. 





pealing ns tie fragrance, this Talcum ; Sip my will be no solution of the problem of 


: 2 ~ je aie the church in the small town which does not 
with the “True Oriental Odor” will recognize that the difficulty is one of vital re- 


charm you as no other ever has. i ligion, and, therefore, it is a matter of vital 


importance that the churches should become 

mn By a t/ \ more Christian. The church as an institution 

| >) 4 ? Ii is largely dominated by the ideals of the world. 

’) ef % ’) 4 j —- are gti but patsy png 

i i uarrels among the people and neglect of the 
TALCUM POWDER : =F oa tir ~ 


You can profitably anticipate the demand. Write for particulars. 








OU can see reasons for 
greater warmth andcom- 





social man exist because the teachings of Jesus fort in the construction of 
is manufactured by a process altogether fj have not yet taken form in the lives of those 
new, which results in a softness and ff who bear His name. When the world sees that 


Twolayr underwear fabric— 
1—An outer fabric of elastic rib 


2—An air ce for ventilation and warmth 
Re os fener fabole of ribbed fleece 


aNOLAYP 


The NEW Fleece-Lined Underwear 


The Twolayr fabric is lighter in 
weight yet equal in warmth to one 
~ heavy fabric. The air space 


smoothness unrivaled by any other Talcum these teachings are practical for all men most 


of these difficulties will disappear. 
atoct deniers sorts Lassins eneutsite Per 6 I believe that there should be a closer sym- 
fe pinned ee ues eri eens oar -_ + pathy and union between the churches of small 
ress, and we will supply you through him. towns and those of large ones. The ministers 
of the cities should more frequently preach in 
Kazell PERFUMER the country districts. Choirs from the great 
churches should now and then go into the small 
(Lazell, Dalley & Co.) towns and sing to the people who seldom have 
Established 1839 NEW YORK an opportunity of hearing the best music. The 
— : members of the strong churches should occa- 
sionally attend the services of the weaker 
e churches and show their interest in them. The 
result would be a revival of fellowship that 
a ele would speedily transform the ecclesiastical 


world. 
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| ETE A Ree ete ae between keeps the inner fleece 
-4 e various denominations, if denominations ' : 
Full Figure Corset must continue to be, should prepare a liturgy ; soft, dry and Sanitary. Two- 
Style 1098 to be used by those who are not able to enjoy j layr is luxurious to the skin, 
Specially designed for the services of those gifted in prayer. If the 


smooth and easy in fit. 
For Men, Women and Children 


In Separate and Union Garments, at 50c and up. Twolayr is 
one of the famous Bodygard Underwears. Sold by most 
dealers. Look forthe Bodygard shield. It is yoursafeguard. 
Write for Bodygard Book No. 25. 


Utica Knitting Co., Utica, N. Y. 


“ Episcopal service could be shortened, shorn 
stout fi ures. It has of its repetitions and delivered from its bondage 
patented “Automatic to the past, it might be made the basis of a 
side steels, warrant ed book of common prayer which could be almost 
not to break. Made with universally used. 

a front feature which isa I do not believe that the churches in the 
delight to the wearer. small towns are losing their hold: the trouble 


Ofte ss 


fi is that they are not as effective as they might Makers of Bodvgard Underwears, 
At the stores on gmt Greet be and peor: A be if they would avoid ond of the including Lambsdown, Vellastic, 
an resent . mistakes to which they are prone and which can Springtex and Atryknit, 
BIRDSEY-SOMERS CO. be corrected if they are rightly taken hold of. 
233 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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In Prizes 





E are frequently surprised to learn 
of some new use for New-Skin. 

Look down the following list of uses 
and see if you know of any others. 

If you do, send us a letter or post-card 
with the information. For the ten sug- 
gestions which we consider best worth 
advertising, we will pay $25.00 each. 


Uses for New-Skin 


We know that New-Skin is good for Smail 
Cuts and Wounds, including Scratches, Abra- 
sions, Bruises, Burns, Scrapes, etc. 

For protecting the Skin in anticipation of 
unusual wear—A man who is going to take an 
unusually long walk, for example, can paint 
his feet with New-Skin and the shoes will 
chafe on the New-Skin film and not injure 
the skin underneath. 

For Chapped Hands ahd Split Lips and for Hang- 
nails, For Chilblains and Frosted Ears and Feet. 

For use by Physicians and Medical Students, 
in certain cases as a protection to the fingers 
and hands. For Photographers’ Fingers—to 
avoid staining hands with chemicals. 

For Stings of Insects ; for 
Corns and Calloused Spots. 

For Repairing Photographic 
Films, Eye Glasses, etc. 

If you happen to know of 
any other uses, write us and 
perhaps you will win a prize. 
PUA] em caret Contest open to every one 

ji] waTeRPROOF without charge. 

If more than one person 
aT makes the same accepted 
INH uA) suggestion the prize will be 
ened souls divided. : 

Contest closes Dec, 30, 
= 1911. Address ‘‘Prize Of- 
fer Manager’’ Dept. 68. 











10c and 25¢ 
NEWSKIN COMPANY, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


























With the Improved :: 
1 Dr. Denton 
| Sleeping 
j Garments 





and get unbroken sleep for 
yourself, 


The Dr. Denton Garments 
cover body, feet and hands, 
Feet are part of the Garinent, 
Hands are covered by cuffs 
that turn down and close 
with draw-string. Made 
from our Elastic, Knit,Mixed 
Cotton and Wool Fabric, 
specially devised to give 
‘ oo ~~ moet, pesithitu) wnep- The 
; staan rte ; nit fabric carries off perspi- 
MEY Nel EN Ge ration and maintains even 

warmth if bed covers are 
thrown off, Prevent colds which often lead to 
Pneumonia or other dangerous ailments. 

Made in eleven sizes for children up to ten years 

old, Prices, 50c. to$1.10, according tosize andstyle, 


Soft and Durable. Do Not Shrink. 
Write for pooklet giving Dr. Mary Wood Allen’s practical 

ideas on ‘*Healthful Sleep for Children.’’ Be sure you get the 

genuine Dr. Denton Garments. Our trade mark, shown above, 

is attached to each garment. If you cannot get them of your 

dealer, write us and we will see that you are supplied. 

DR. DENTON SLEEPING GARMENT MILLS 

402 Dean Street, Centreville, Michigan 

















Let Me Send You "Rapid, 


At Factory Price. Satisfaction 
guarantee 
or no charge. FIRELESS 
Saves 80 per 
cent = 9 COOKER 
time and wor > 7T: 
Pays for itselg O® 30 Days” Trial 
in @ month or two. No experience 
needed, Boils, Steams, Stews, Roasts, 
Bakes, Fries, GENUINE 
ALUMINUM COOKING 
UTENSILS Without Ex- 
\ tra Cost. Also metal composi- 
tion Heat Radiators, can’t break 
or crack. Send for free book 
and 125 splendid recipes today. 
WM. CAMPBELL CoO. 
Dept. 13, Detroit, Mich. 
APTLY La Lit Lal he ph bs Cite ee bi be Phi hl beh 
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A trial of just one 
week Of the 
. will 
con- 
vince you 


that it is 
the finest 


















healthy, pleasing. 
delightful to use. 
Order one to-day, 45c. 

You'll like it. If your druggist 
won'tsupply, send us the money. 












BOWERS RUBBER WORKS 
Sacramento 8t. San 





You will frame 
this new 

Kate Greenaway 
picture 


A newly discovered Kate Greena- 
way picture—one of the most 
exquisite water-colors by the most. 
famous delineator of child life— 
will appear in the November 
Woman’s. Home Companion. 
The picture has been reproduced 
on heavy rough art paper, by a 
wonderful new process that 
makes each copy an exact replica 
of the original. It is 11x16 
inches in size. 


This is one of the series of art reproductions in 
full color, made by this process, that will appear 
in the Companion during the coming year. 





Mary E. Wilkins Freeman 


has written a new story exceeding in interest 
anything she has ever written, even her famous 
“Pembroke.’’ The title of this story is 


“The Poor Lady” 





“The Broad Highway” 


is the “‘best selling novel’’ of the year. The 
Companion has secured from Jeffery Farnol a 
charming love story written quite in the style of 
“The Broad Highway’’—full of romance and 
mystery and love— 


“One Day” 


The story of Ancilla and the Student 





And much more besides, including Rose O’ Neill’s ‘‘ Kewpies”” 
with funnier pranks than ever; a remarkable story by 
Josephine Daskam Bacon; and twenty practical departments. 


WOMAN’S HOME 
COMPANION 


The Companion Idea 


To present practical suggestions 
To show workable designs 

To publish helpful articles 

To print worth while stories 


At all news-stands. 15 centsacopy. 31.50 a year 
The Crowell Publishing Co., 381 Fourth Ave., New York 
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ONE-HALF MILLION WOMEN have 
requested a copy of this Style Book. Do 
YOU also want one FREE? 

REMEMBER ~— THE BOOK IS YOURS. 
All you haveto dois to write today—this very 
moment is the best time. Ask for Book No.853 


HILIPSBORN 


“he Outer Garment House 
212-216 Wi. ADAM S' ST. CHICAGO. 











SLAVES FREED! 


3 in One will free you from sewing machine 
drudgery. 

Inferior oil gets your machine out of order— 
clogs the action parts—wears out the machine— 
and you. 

3 in One isa pure oil compound that flows right 
into the most delicate action parts—lubricating 
every bearing just exactly right. It makes the 
whale machine run rightly and lightly—smoothly 
and swiftly. Renews life and usefulness of old 
machines. Cleansand polishes all wood and metal 
work, Prevents rust and tarnish on all metal 
parts. Won't dry out, cake, gum, turn rancid or 
collect dust. Contains no grease or acid. 


Household size, 8 oz, bottle, 50 cts.; 3 0z., 25 cts.; 
trial size, ro cts. bebe? 
Write right now for gener- 


Try ft Free gencnews so" 


3 in One Oil Co. 


41 Broadway New York 








The Simplicity of 
REIS OUNDAT 


2 HAND EMBROIDE 





makes experience with the needle 
unnecessary. Anyone who can 
thread a needle can use them. They 
are simply basted on the fabric and 
worked over with cotton or silk 
thread. No “filling in” trouble, 
no eye-strain. They “ Like to be 
Washed” and will boil, wash, and 
iron perfectly as long as the fabric 
wears. Made in three styles—Script, Block, Old 
English, in sizes from % inch to 10 inches. 


Sold at the Art Counter of any Department Store 


Our handsome booklet showing styles and uses, 
also sample of your initial, sent upon receipt of the 
name of your Department Store and a 2 cent stamp. 


G. REIS & BRO. 
636 Broadway New York 
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“*The way to make coffee from my 

own blend is like this — 

**A tablespoonful (ground) for each b{ 

person — A 

** Then cook it—either in the ordinary 

way or in the percolator until the ! 
| 
| 










liquor becomes a deep dark brown— 
** Maybe three minutes— maybe five— 
maybe fifteen. 

**It all depends on your method of | 
making coffee — Y 
**But when you see that rich deep | : 
dark brown — 

**And when you smell that pungent \ 
deliciousness—your coffee is made— | 
**And oh! that coffee will be good, 

if it is— | 


Mrs.Rorers } 


| 
OWN BLEND | 


Coffee | 













i} 
**My coffee is made from select coffee beans— | 
** Blended after my own recipe— | 
**Roasted—then freshly packed in the famous | 
triple seal package, hermetically sealed.”’ | 
4,000,000 pounds sold since the first of the year— | 
Hundreds of thousands enjoying it for breakfast || 
every morning. | 


FREE: Mrs. Rorer’s Booklet 


**27 Coffee Recipes’’— tells many delicious 
ways of using coffee as a dessert flavor. Mailed 
at once—please mention your grocer’s name and 
whether he handles Mrs. Rorer’s Coffee. 


HARRY B. GATES, Pres. 
Climax Coffee & Baking Powder Company 
Dept. A-6 41 Main Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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DRAWNWORK 
HANDKERCHIEFS 


ALL HAND REGULAR 
MADE PRICE 
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” 
You'll say ‘‘ BEAUTIFUL” 
when you see these e2qutsite 
Mexican hand-drawn designs, 
hand-werked in all four corners 
by natives. Done on daintiest 
sheer handkerchief lawn, 11 x 11. 
/ Special 4 price bargain—to get vou 
/ acquainted with our beautiful line 
* of Mexican drawnwork, Indian $ 
~. Rugs, etc., we will send these 
handkerchiefs prepaid for only 
—regular price here is $2 
—city stores ask eveti more, 
Same handkerchiefs in rare, 
, sheer pure Irish linen—regular 
price 75c each—all four for $1.50. 
/ Eijther set in Holly Gift box free. 
‘ SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
‘ “ or money back. Orders filled day received. 
>, ~ FREE CATALOGUE—write for Zoliday dar- 
~~ — > gain catalogue of Mexican and Indian handi- 
craft — full of suggestions for ssr2esual 
Xmas gifts. (108 page art catalogue 
sent for 5c—beautiful catalogue of native 
gems in real colors for 4c.) 
FRANCIS E. LESTER CO. 

Dept. All, Mesilla Park, N. M. 


































Extra Stencil Outfit for all home decorations. : consists of 


15 cut on special oil board ; 6 tubes assorted best oil colors; 
2 brushes; Sthumbtacks ; alsobook containing full directions ; a chart 
of colors, hundreds of up-to-clate designs, etc. :—with every 
outfit a handsome stenciled Pillow Top on a fine piece of A 
Crash 20x20 inches. These stencils canbe used manytimes, are espe- 
ciallysuited for beginners. No drawing or tracing necessary. The 
complete outfit sent prepaid for the special introductory price of One 
. Send for our free new Fancy Work book, just off the press. 


ART STENCIL CO. Dept. U, 133 West 23rd St., New York City 


Y THE GREATEST 
ENEMY THAT A 
WOMAN HAS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


half to three-quarters full of crushed ice, an- 
swers every requirement. If no such bag is 
available one can be extemporized out of any 
scrap of waterproof material that comes to 
hand; if nothing better offers a couple of pairs 
of dress shields can be made to answer. Ice is 
almost always to be had, but if not cloths wet 
in cold water, to be laid upon the top of the 
head and constantly changed, are the best 
substitute. Water can be kept cool by wrap- 
ping a wet cloth around the vessel containing 
it and then placing this in a draft of air. 
Handkerchiefs steeped in eau-de-cologne and 
laid upon the forehead have a soothing effect. 


The Next Best Headache Relief 


ik ga to the ice cap the best local remedy 
iN is a mustard plaster over the nape of 
the neck. Ready-made plasters of different 
strengths— Number 1, Number 2 and Number 
3—can be had at any drug store. The medium 
strength, Number 2, is best for use the first 
time. All that is necessary for its use is to 
dip it in warm water for a minute or so and 
then apply it over the back of the neck, with a 
piece of soft old linen between the mustard 
surface of the plaster and the skin. It must be 
removed as soon as it begins to burn sharply, 
for, if left in place too long, there will be a raw 
surface difficult to heal. If it is necessary to 
make the mustard plaster at home a table- 
spoonful of ground mustard is mixed with an 
equal quantity of flour and sufficient warm 
water to make a thick paste. The paste is then 
spread upon a piece of cotton or linen, which 
must be soft but not very thin, and applied in 
the same manner as the ready-made plaster. 

A mustard foot-bath is also sometimes very 
beneficial. It is made by putting two table- 
spoonfuls of ground mustard into about a 
gallon of water as hot as it can be borne. The 
patient’s feet are placed in it and kept there 
for from fifteen minutes to half an hour, addi- 
tional hot water being added from time to time 
as the temperature of the first supply begins 
to be lowered. 

I hesitate to recommend any form of drug 
for the relief of headache, yet bromide of 
potash, which directly lessens the circulation 
in the brain, is so safe and so simple that it 
may be permissible to suggest it here. It can 
be procured at the druggist’s, and should be 
ordered in powders of twenty grains each. One 
of these is taken dissolved in half a tumbler 
of water, either hot or cold, and followed by 
another powder in two hours if the pain is not 
entirely relieved. 


The Most Common Kind of Headache 


MAJORITY of headaches, however, be- 

long to the class in which the circulation to 
the brain is diminished. With a headache of 
this description the face is pale and has usually a 
pinched, anxious expression, the pulse is feeble 
and often fluttering, while there is a general 
chilliness, with cold hands and feet, and more 
or less exhaustion. This is the headache which 
accompanies fatigue, depression of spirits, 
poverty of the blood, want of air and exercise, 
and all other conditions which lower the vital 
forces. Under these conditions the nervous 
system needs stimulation. Alcoholic stimu- 
lants, however, are to be avoided. It is always 
dangerous to give alcohol in any form for an 
ailment which is liable to recur frequently, and 
in this case other kinds of stimulation, espe- 
cially warmth, are more beneficial. 

The patient should lie down in a quiet room, 
warmly covered up, with hot-water bottles or 
some substitute for them at her feet and along 
her spine. 

It is a good plan to find out how long it 
has been since she had any substantial food, 
for faintness from lack of nourishment is no 
inconsiderable element in the causation of this 
variety of headache. Many women habitually 
eat far too little, or, at any rate, too little 
substantial food, and the patient may be 
actually suffering for lack of it without the 
slightest suspicion of the fact. She may not 
want to eat, she may even express aversion to 
the thought of food, but she is none the less in 
need of it. Only light nourishment, of course, 
should be taken until the headache subsides; 
but a plate of soup, a cup of bouillon or a glass 
of hot milk will often work wonders. What- 
ever is taken ought to be hot, on account of the 
stimulus given by the heat. A cup of tea or 
coffee often does a great deal of good, especially 
if the patient is not in the habit of drinking 
either habitually, but caffein or thein should 
never be taken without a doctor’s orders. In 
this kind of headache some people find relief 
from having the hair brushed with a stiff 
hairbrush; others, on the contrary, cannot 
bear anything of the kind. 


The Nervous Exhaustion Headache 


TT“HERE is one particular form of the head- 
ache due to nervous exhau-tion, in which 
the pain, which is associated with a congested 
condition of the membranes covering the upper 
part of the spinal cord, is situated in the back 
of the neck rather than in the head. The suffer- 
ing is of a dull, persistent character and is usu- 
ally worse in the morning. For this condition 
the best form of treatment is counter-irritation 
of some kind. Chloroform and aconite liniment, 
poured upon a piece of flannel and held over 
the back of the neck until it begins to burn 
sharply, sometimes gives relief. Another form 
of counter-irritation is to paint the back of the 
neck with tincture of iodine for a distance of 
five or six inches downward from the roots of 
the hair, putting on a second coat when the 
first is thoroughly dry, and, if necessary, a 
third. The skin will peel off in the course of 
ten days or so and the process can then be 
repeated if the pain returns. 
In the treatment of headache, whatever 
may be its nature, it must be remembered 
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There is pronounced prestige in the ownership of cut glass or 
engraved crystal which bears the Libbey trade mark —and a lack 
of it when that trade mark is missing. 


























Both types of Libbey craftsmanship suggest, at this season, 
beautiful gift possibilities. 


THE LIBBEY GLASS COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 
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INNA SS 


500 to $4000 Less 


Than You Thought for 
the Stove of Your Choice 


/—— G surprise in the Kalamazoo Stove Book with Zé 


its prices cut $5 to $40 below regular prices. 

You'll be astonished at the saving. Many people supposed the Kalamazoo was 
expensive because it was the best, when in reality the prices run as low as $6.50 
and up, delivered east of the Mississippi, and you can see and try the stove in 
your home for 30 days before deciding. We have so much confidence in the stove 
and our proposition that we gladly pay the freight to you and return freight also if you 
decide against the stove or range after the trial. You are absolutely free to judge for 
yourself. No salesman visits you except ourcatalogue which is our salesman. In addition 
to the free trial you have 360 days Approval Test before making your final decision. 


Shipment © AFavoriteWith Careful Housekeepers 


( = A ° 

$47 For cooking or heating the Kalamazoo offers more than any other 
Guaranteed bn: stove made. Base Burners, soft coal and wood heaters you’re 
proud to have in your home. An ornament to any room. 
Ranges that can’t be equalled for economy of fuel and good 
cooking. Convenience, cleanliness and handsome lines and 
finish put Kalamazoo Stoves and Ranges in a class alone— as 
an aid to particular housekeepers. The proof of the superb value 
in Kalamazoo stoves lies in our list of customers —larger 
than any other stove company in the world—and in the 
many repeat orders from friends of Kalamazoo owners. 

The big free book tells all. Read below 


This FREE BOOK 
Beats 20 Big Stores 


20 stores in 20 cities could never show GY 
you the variety of stoves to be found 
in the Kalamazoo Stove Book — sent 
free. Just write us a postal. See for 
yourself the 400 styles and sizes 
beautifully illustrated. Get the val- 
uable information about stove mak- 
ing and selling. Read about the 
Free Trial and Approval Test, the 
$100,000 Bank Bond Guarantee. 


CASH OR CREDIT 
Send for Free Stove Book 

If you really want the best stove made you 
can secure it eastly, for the terms offered on the 


splendid Kalamazoo line are as convenient as you 
can buy anywhere and still you'll save §5 to $40. 
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complete explanation of every feature 
of this great offer. At least Anow de- 
Sore you duy—send atonce. Ask for 


ii llsthe Co. 
A ese ZU 
IW UCU. VA ror 
Direct toYouw ‘too 
Uj” ~ and Gas 


Stoves Too 
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VERY woman who really 
appreciates the flavor of her 
desserts should use 


BURNETT'S 
VANILLA 


This is the extract that has all of the real, 
Natural flavor of the finest Mexican Vanilla 
Beans. It-is neither dark in color nor rank in 
strength. It gives a subtle deliciousness to 
delicacies that good housekeepers are so 
anxious to have. Burnett's Vanilla is as 
different from the ordinary, “every-day” 
kind of extracts as day is different from night. 
This remarkable superiority lies in the 
scientific making of Burnett’s and in the 
ingredients used. E-ven a child can tell the 
difference in flavor when Burnett’s is used. 
It has never had an equal! 

USE BURNETT’S VANILLA TODAY 
The minute you taste it, you 7s" 
appreciate this wonderful 
delicious flavor. That is 
why discriminating women 
always insist on getting it. 
If your dealer won't supply 
you, write to us, 


We Will Send You Free 


our handsome, 38-page book of 
recipes for making many ae. 
ful desserts and dainties. Full of 
interesting and helpful informa- 
Western tion. Send name of your grocer Eastern 
Package and get it Free! Write today. Package 


JOSEPH BURNETT CO. 


36 India Street, Dept.A, Boston, Mass. 





\ 
Pwo Ounces NET i 


i 


RNETT'S 
PERFECTLY PURE 


BU 


Superior Extract of Vanilla. 





. 
TRADE = MARK 
KER BUEMETT CD, RONTOR, MASE. US A. 
































Light-Weight Curtains 
and Draperies 


if you desire all the beauty 
and unusual effects of ex- 
pensive silk hangings, at but 
a fraction of their cost. 

* Aurora” lends itself admirably to 
decorative schemes of all kinds. Comes 
in all colors and a wide variety of dis- 
tinctive patterns. For Doorways, Bed- 
rooms, Casement or French windows, 
Bungalows, etc., “Aurora” is unequalled. 

At the better stores everywhere. 

Your dealer will supply samples. 

Look for the name “Aurora” woven 


at the top of Curtains and on the end of 
Yard Goods. It is your guarantee of 


J “MOSS APERIES LL 
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with Hints to 
Expectant Mothers 
and 30CompletelongBaby Ward- 
robe Patterns and directions, or 10 pat- 
terns for Short Clothes, with full directions 
for making and materials, sent in a patent sealed 
envelope for only 25c silver or stamps, postpaid. 


A Large Illustrated Catalogue 


of Maternity Skirts, Waists and Robes, also Complete line 
of Baby’s dainty Ready-made Clothing and N. ties from 
Birth to 4 years and coupon valved at 25c in goods, sent 
free with every order. Delivery charges prepaid. 

Money back if wanted. 


Mrs. Amelia Odens, East Orange, N. J. 
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THE GREATEST 
ENEMY THAT A 
WOMAN HAS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 80) 


that it cannot be relieved without the ex- 
penditure of time and trouble. One reason 
why patent headache remedies have taken such 
a hold upon the public is that they give relief 
without any effort upon the part of the patient 
or her friends beyond that of preparing and 
swallowing the dose. But though the sufferer 
may be relieved for the time being the pain will 
be all the worse next time, for the exhausted 
nervous system receives no attention, and is, 
therefore, all the more ready to assert itself 
again as soon as there is the slightest strain 
upon it. 

Every headache requires three things for its 
relief, namely: rest, quiet and care. And these 
essentials ought, if possible, to be provided for 
the patient without exertion on her part, since 
every effort she makes on her own behalf 
creates a further demand upon her nervous 
system, which is already overtaxed. There 
are, of course, many solitary women, tired and 
overworked, who cannot command this care. 
But if such a woman will only make up her 
mind that to take care of herself, so far as she 
can, is a duty, and not a form of selfishness, 
she can do a great deal for her own relief, even 
though her environment is far from ideal. If, 
instead of taking a headache powder, and then, 
as soon as the pain is somewhat lessened, re- 
suming her duties—whether household, busi- 
ness or social—she will take off all her heavy 
clothing and her shoes, put on a loose wrapper 
and slippers, provide herself with whatever 
remedies are likelyto do good in her special case, 
and then lie quietly on her bed for some hours 
at least, giving herself up to rest, and, if pos- 
sible, sleep until the pain is quite gone, she will 
not only do a great deal for the relief of that 
particular headache, but also for the prevention 
of other potential headaches in the future. So 
much for the immediate relief of headache. 


The Only Way to Cure Headaches 


IIE really important thing, however, is the 

cure of a headache. To effect this it must, 
first of all, be understood that headache is not a 
disease, but a symptom indicating that some- 
thing is out of order in the body. It may be 
impaired digestion, or poverty of blood, or 
nervous exhaustion, or any one of a host 
of deranged conditions—including eyestrain, 
which is at the bottom of a goodly number of 
headaches, even when the patient has no sus- 
picion of the fact. The essential factor in the 
cure of headache is to find out the cause under- 
lying it and relieve that. To this end a physi- 
cian ought to be consulted in every case of 
recurring headache, even though the attacks 
are at long.intervals. The fact that headache 
is a commonplace, every-day ailment is no 
reason for not seeking advice concerning it at 
headquarters, and the woman who does so may 
be quite sure that the doctor whom she con- 
sults, so far from despising her for so doing, 
will think well of her common-sense. If after 
a careful study of the case the family physician 
fails to find any adequate cause for the head- 
aches, the case ought to be referred to an 
oculist—not to an optician. By following this 
course of conduct a large number of headaches 
can be completely cured, and even when this 
is not possible their frequency and severity 
may be greatly lessened. 





HER SISTER IN THE 
COUNTRY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


Resident, or some one representing her, and 
say, for instance: ‘‘ My name is Susie Clark, 
I am seventeen years old and have just come 
to the city to work. I don’t know anybody, 
and I’d like to get acquainted.” The Resi- 
dent will then find out where Susie lives and 
where she works, and what she does and what 
she would like todo. If the place of residence 
Susie gives happens to be one where a young 
girl had better not live the Settlement people 
will advise her of that fact. If the firm she is 
working for is known as one that grinds its 
girls and gives them little advancement the 
Settlement people will be able to tell her, so 
she can keep on the lookout for a better job. 
And if to get that better job Susie is anxious 
to learn stenography or telegraphy or book- 
keeping, or how to operate a telephone switch- 
board, the chances are that at the Settlement 
she can, for a small charge, attend an evening 
class in any of those things. On other evenings 
she can attend classes in singing, or dancing, 
or acting, or dressmaking, or gymnastics, or 
whatever her heart desires. And the chance 
of making desirable friends will be infinitely 
greater in such a place than in public dance- 
halls or amusement parks. In many cities the 
Young Women’s Christian Association has 
classes and attractions for the non-resident girls 
as well as for those who live in the Home. 


| UT even at the best the supply of innocent 
amusement for young working girls is 
pitifully inadequate to the demand. I have 
thought a great deal about this in the ten years 
since I went, a totally ignorant young creature 
eager for pleasurable excitement, into the big, 
unheeding city to earn my slender living! 

I have often tried to think what I should do 
if I had a lot of money. But when I have 
thought enough about any pet plan of mine to 
realize the difficulties it would present, even 
if I had all the money I wanted, I’ve been 
almost reconciled to my poverty. Perhaps if 
I were very rich—rich enough to be a philan- 
thropist—I should also be very wise. But 
then again I might not be. I’ve known it to 
happen that way! 

The power to do most for American working 
girls does not lie with philanthropists, but with 
the girls themselves. One thing—and one 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 8&2 
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Buy Your Christmas Gifts From 
BRODNAX 


Write for one or more of these articles today, 
and a copy of our Free 1912 Catalogue. 

Compare the prices we ask with those of your 
home jeweler. Every article is shipped prepaid 





1188—solid Gord Brvoch. and safe delivery guaranteed. Your money cheer- 178—Solid Ge Brooch. 
fully refunded if you are not pleased. 


One Pearl, Six Pearls, $1.50. 


ew eee 
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13261—15 inch Seed Pearl Neck 
pendant extra. 














6229 and 6230 — Solid Gold Cuff But- 
tons, $2.25 per pair. One letter 
engraved free. 18457—Solid 
Gold Scarf 
Pin, $1.00. 





20450—Solid Gold 
Tie Clasp, $1.00. 





41126 —Sterling Silver Cuff 
Buttons, 50c per pair. 


* = 


1761—Fine Pink Cameo, 
hand engraved mounting, 
$8.50. 






41054—Sterling Silver Brooch, 13281. Seed Pea 
, — rl Pendant, 
20c. Maple Leaf. finest quality, $15.00. 
























24781—Sterling 
Silver Brooch, 25¢ 






41156 — Silver 
Front Belt Pin, 
50c—shown 14 
size. 


Sterling 
Silver 
Satchel Tag, 
good luck 
emblem, 
$1.00. Three 
letters en- 
graved free. 









39885—Collap- f 
sion Drinking Cup £ 
in leather case, Li 
$1.25, 14 size. 












24626—Sterling 
Silver Hatpin, 25c. 





oY 41159 — Ster. 
aa = ling Silver Picture 


Frame, 30c— 
shown ¥% size. 
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I = = 39936—Leather Front Shaving Pad,30c, 
= ( } a useful and inexpensive gift, 4 size. 
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23133—Two pairs of 
, ae" Hy Leather Case 
3% x 5% inches long 
i $1.00. , 


231465 —Three piece Manicure 
Set in Leather Case 44% x 1% 
inches, $1.00. 


23134—Book 
shaped Sewing 
Setin BrownLea- 
ther Case, con- 
tains scissors, 
bodkin, needle 
case,needles. knife 
andsilver thimble, 
$1.50—% size. 





24624-—Stiletto, Sterling silver handle, 30c. 
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24823 — Sewing Set in Holly Box, containing silver thimble, silver handle stiletto, hem gauge and emery, 
$1.00 — shown % size. 


The illustrations are exact size unless otherwise stated. All goods ordered 
are sent in attractive boxes and cases. 

For 14 years we have been selling jewelry by mail and today ours is the 
largest house in the South and West. We carry large stocks and this insures prompt service. 
In almost every instance all goods are shipped the day the order reaches us. 

Our catalogue places the facilities of our large store at your disposal and enables you to buy as 
satisfactorily as if you were to visit us personally. 


GEO. T. BRODNAX, Inc., 12 South Main St., MEMPHIS, TENN. 





DIAMOND MERCHANTS—GOLD and SILVERSMITHS 
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Does Winter mean a 
cold house for you? 


Andan endless struggle witha dusty, smoky, 
coal-devouring furnace ? 

Women who have the maintenance and 
up-keep of a home on their hands, should 
not allow this additional burden—not when 
a Pierce Steam or Hot Water Heating 
Equipment will keep every room at sum- 
mer temperature in any weather, with less 
coal than you now burn, and banish forever 
all dust, gas and impure, unhealthy air. 


Pierce 


Boilers and 
Radiators 


can be installed in any house, old or new, 
without the slightest inconvenience to the 
occupants. ‘Talk it over with your steam- 
fitter. Let him explain the many Pierce 
advantages — advantages that have placed 
Pierce Boilers in over 200,000 homes. Also 
send for our Heat Primer, 


“What Heat For Your House?” 


A most informing little book, simply written and 
covering the whole question of house-heating. 





There is a Pierce Boiler 
exactly suited to your 
needs. Thisisthe 




















d f **Spence”"—one of 200 
Q =} r styles. 
¢ =| a 
 —— 246 James Street 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
Ui) Showrooms in Principal Cities 












Insure 
Your 
Floors 


The preservation of your rugs, carpets and hardwood 
floors depends on the use of casters which will 
protect them. 


_ “FELTOID” Sui. 


are just a trifle softer than the floor and are scratch- 
proof, mar-proof and noise-proof ; therefore, eliminate 
needless floor and rug destruction... Buy a set of 
“Feltoids” today and you will demand “Feltoids” 
when buying new furniture. 

Address Dept. K for free copy of ‘*Feltoid’® booklet. 


BURNS & BASSICK COMPANY 
Department K Bridgeport, Conn. 





The real secret 
ofa 
graceful gown 


OAC HAAR 










The successful dressmaker 
knows that all fitting 
troubles are over When 
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§ she uses 
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PATENT 


8 . . ~ 
‘\ Invisible Eyes and 


“Spring Hooks 


‘*Tt's in the triangle’’ 


and the name ‘*Peet’s’’ ¢ 
fF every envelope. Neve 
' sold on ca 
f Invisible Eyes 5c 
Hooks and Eves 10c 


Peer Bros . Deri Puiaoecpnia, Pa 









HER SISTER IN THE 
COUNTRY 
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thing only—that I know of may have to be 
done for the working girls with the aid, at 
least, of power outside themselves—and that 
is, the stirring up of public conscience and 
public opinion, and the keeping of them stirred 
to the point not only of enacting a minimum- 
wage law, but also to the point of demanding 
that it be enforced. If enough people really 
cared, consistently and all the time—not just 
for five minutes after reading an article or 
hearing an appeal—the world would cease to 
have a spot that was comfortable for the man 
“worth’’ a hundred millions, whose girl em- 
ployees had gone—an army of them—to the 
devil because they couldn’t live on five dollars 
a week. We need help to bring that about. 


UT beyond that I think we must do most of 

the other important things for ourselves. 
You see that notwithstanding Billy and the 
flat I still say ‘‘we,’’ for my heart is so bound 
up with the girls who work that I can’t bear 
to think of myself as one apart from them in 
any sense. 

For instance, I’ve often thought about the 
housing problem and wished I could erect some 
great hotels like the Mills Hotels for men, 
where a girl could live within such means as 
most of them now get. But there are those 
who say that every effort to cheapen the cost 
of living for ill-paid girls is only another argu- 
ment for their employers to plead that the 
girls get “‘a living wage” and need no more. 
Meanwhile thousands of girls every year are 
losing in the fight to keep virtuous on starva- 
tion pay. I wonder where the right lies: in 
doing what could be done here and now, or in 
steeling ourselves to present suffering in order 
that an issue may be forced which will benefit 
many more girls in the long run? 

Now here is where every working girl can 
help herself and all the other girls who work 
now and those who are to come into our ranks: 
Every girl can do her part to refute the em- 
ployers’ claim that she is not worth more than 
five or six dollars a week. This she can do by 
giving more attention to her work and less 
attention to her “‘rat,” her rhinestone barrette, 
and her garrulous accounts of where she went 
last evening and the swell time she had. When 
customers cease to note these things they will 
have more ardor for the cause of the underpaid 
working girl. When working girls stop spending 
their money on velvet shoes and picture hats 
and bushels of false hair there will be less 
point to the retort: ‘‘ More money to working 
girls would mean only more monstrosities of 
jute and junk.” Every one of us can do her 
part to quash that feeble evasion. Every girl 
who stops taking her employer’s time to “‘do”’ 
her hair, or to gossip, or to flirt, is doing more 
toward the justice of a living wage than the 
average legislator can do. Every girl who 
gives not only her time but also her interest is 
helping to kill that old excuse for poor pay: 
“They’re there merely to get money for a 
few gewgaws. They never take the slightest 
interest in the business.’’ These are some of 
the ways we can help ourselves and other girls 
to be more respected and better-paid members 
of the working world. 


BOUT our amusements, also, we can each 
do a great deal for ourselves and for others. 
A lot of people have exercised themselves try- 
ing to devise some ways for us to entertain 
ourselves without the possibility of our going 
wrong. It’s no use. There are no such ways; 
and if there were they wouldn’t be worth the 
trouble of finding them out. I have no reason 
to doubt that God could have made a Garden 
of Eden without a serpent or an apple tree, or 
that he could have made Eve without curiosity 
or vanity. But He didn’t! And as for the 
unending trouble Eve got us all into by her 
yielding I am not so sure of that. The way 
to be good is to be stronger than temptation. 
And the way to grow strong is to keep fighting 
and resisting. 

So I don’t think I have any ardor for those 
pastimes for working girls which are censored 
and sifted and guarded and made tame and 
tiresome because presumably we cannot be 
taught to discriminate between good and evil. 
I say: *‘Nonsense!’’ No one can make our 
pleasures safe for us; but we can make them 
safe for ourselves. What we want is not a 
dance-hall nor a skating-rink nor a summer 
park where a girl can’t go wrong (as if there 
could be such a place even if there were an 
Argus-eyed duenna for every girl!), but more 
girls who can recognize a snake when they see 
him, or, at least, when they hear him talk, and 
who get out of his way before he has a chance 
to bite. 

A working girl has got to live pretty close 
to the gravest problems of a great, big, 
busy, bustling world. She has to face them 
for herself at first; and, by-and-by, she has to 
help her husband to face them; and, presently, 
she has to help her children to face them. And 
it isn’t a curse that makes her thus, but an op- 
portunity. So I say let her start in as early as 
she can to face the knowledge that the world is 
good and evil, and to reckon with the experi- 
ence of all who have gone before her that only 
misery comes of evil, and that the one way to 
be happy is to be good. The problem of our 
pleasures will then solve itself, and the world 
will be richer by that many girls who, instead 
of being guarded into goodness, will have 
fought their own way to it, impelled by the 
strength of their own desires. 

You can help to solve the problem, dear. 
And, do you know, I have, somehow, a feeling 
that you will help, and that I am going to be 
very proud of you. 


ne love you, darling little Sister. He has 
loved you in giving you your opportunity 
to face the world and make yourself a place in 
it. May He love you more abundantly when 
He sees what you have done, not for yourself 
alone but also for the other little sisters who 
work side by side with you. 

With oh! so much love and every best wish 
in all the world, I am 

Ever your adoring SISTER. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for November, 1911 











For Christmas 
the Sweeper with 


a= Improvements 


Roller 


NATIONAL 


Bearing Carpet Sweeper 


Every National :°°, Sweeper 
runs so easily a child can use it. 


Every National 5°", Sweeper 
has a genuine Chinese bristle 
brush, strong and snappy. 


Every National 5:2", Sweeper 
brush can be easily taken out for 
cleaning. 


Every National 32:1, Sweeper 
can be adjusted by a slight pres- 
sure on the handle to sweep long 
or short nap carpets. 


Every National 3:2", Sweeper 
has rubber tires on the wheels 
and on the ends of the brush, 
which make it noiseless and 
positive of operation. 


Every National 5::"", Sweeper 
has separate levers,so that thedust 
pans can be emptied one at atime. 


National 2°, Sweeper 


prices range from $2.50 to 
$5, depending on trimmings 


and finish. 





NATIONAL CARPET 
SWEEPER CO. 


88 Warren Street, Newark, N.J. 


Every National ,£°"". Sweeper 
has a device that keeps it from 
tipping—it Doesn’t Dribble Dirt. 


Every National 2°, Sweeper 
handle stays tight. 


Every National °°". Sweeper 
will last the average family ten 
years, even if used every day. 


_ Every National sis:, Sweeper 
is guaranteed to work perfectly 
and to continue to do so. 


Every store where house-fur- 
nishing goods are sold can supply 
you with a National if you insist. 


If your dealer doesn’t keep the 
National drop us a postal and we 
will see that you are supplied. 


Every National s:nc, Sweeper 
has all the above improvements. 



























































HEN the wind embarrasses, let beauty protect your ankles. 
Wear America’s Handsomest Hosiery—trim, lustrous 


“BLACK CAT” 


Actual Photograph Proves 


comfort of seamless foot with fit of full- 
fashioned leg. 


Warranted Absolutely 
Satisfactory 


sheerness and lustre of Black Cat with 
thickness and clumsiness of others. 


“Black Cat” Superiority u 
(1) A merely seamless hose —too wide ; 
for ankle and too narrow for leg. WE warrant our hosiery absolutely 
(2) A merely full-fashioned hose—hasa satisfactory in wear, style, fit, 
seam hurting the foot. color, lustre and comfort. Compare 
(3) A Black Cat ‘‘Com-fit”— combines 


WOMEN’S | Your Dealer’s|M EN?’ S 


COTTON—Selected, tested silk 
li 


No. 805. The *‘Com-fit’’ (described | 
above), black, tan, beauti- 

ful colors, light weight— 50c | 
Wee pO.. «a « we ss | 


SIL K—Pure thread, all popular 
hades: 


FREE BOOK, 


507 Prairie Ave. 


Only where you have no Black Cat 
isle yarn : dealer do we sell direct. Write for 


CHICAGO- KENOSHA 
HostEry COMPANY 


COTTON—Selected, tested silk 
lisle yarn: 


No. 45. Medium weight, 
all popular shades — Per 25c 
Os 0 2 <sais eo + 


SILK — Handsome colors, all 


Kenosha, Wis. popular shades: 





shades: | 

No. 815. Full-fashioned, } 

better than those vou BZ 00 | Fashion Originators and Leading Man- No. 325. Gauze weight— 50c 
e . . . 


Pay $1.50 for—Per pair 


ufacturers of Silk and Cotton Hostery Per pair . . 





























LETTER FROM A BRIDE 
Dear Mother: The greatest aid in making 
my home attractive is The ‘‘Home Beauti- 
ful” Co., 187 Greenwich St., N.Y. City. This 
hand- hammered brass ash receiver 44 cts. 
postpaid. This hatpin holder 44 cts. Won- 
derful laces, toc. Catalog free. HELEN. 





| COMFORT B Pauntea $1.90 
| A Rubber Hot Water Bag 
Shaped and coveredlikea White Rabbit 


Mistress Patty J. Comfort, Andover, Mass. 
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does not give to scarf, sash, hat drape, or veil the 
exquisite spun-glass effect which is peculiar to 


Sefiorita = —a beautiful sheen which can- 
not be lk Apury i ens in any other fabric, 


ison—a charming Sefiorita _ +. 
characteristic which explains the lilk-edpun 


Se es SR 


See 


X 1 


Senorita 


Even silk itself, no matter how fine and filmy, 


Any other fabric worn side by side with Sefiorita 
a/4 looks lifeless and lustreless bycompar- 


extraordinary vogue which these specialties are 
enjoying. 


The Sefiorita _/, thu Scarfs, with large tas- 
selled ois, uk 24, or 36 inches wide 
and 84 inches long, in any of the popular single 
colorings, are on sale everywhere at $2.25, $3.25 


and $4, e still more beautiful two-color scarfs 
Scolds sg 18 by 84 inches in size, in half a 


can be bought for as littlé as $1 and up to $4— 





THE OHIO KNITTING MILLS CO., Toledo, Ohio 


ozen color combinations, sell for $3.25 and $4. 
Afternoon and evening scarfs with fringed ends 


whileothers with fancy borders sell from $2.25 to$4. 


The smartest Auto Veil extant is the new 1912 
Sefiorita 7; — 36 by 90 inches with double 
hi 54 Seliiertt ends or ag oo oe oe ieee 
while the Sefiorita , at drapes and face 
veils sell for 75c, elilk-efpun gs and $1.25. 


dae acherttn of fe ej spedsataes ban dios, 
. 8 B— pes, 
face veils, lk auto veils, scarfs and 
ece goods—we will, upon receipt of price, send 
prepaid to you or to any address you may 
designate, with privilege of return. 
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arreags Boll Deter Oe Tees Bee wns 


Women's Tailor: 
7 ts sete $12.95 


SEND FOR THIS BIG FREE 208 PAGE FASHION CATALOG 
showing the latest Fall and Winter styles in Women’s Suits, 
Coats, Furs, Skirts, Waists and Millmery and Men’s and Boys’ 
Clothing, also Children’s Wear at prices that are 4% to /2 lower 
than charged by other houses. We are receiving thou of 
r daily for this Catalog. Send for a Copy Now, Today. 
ASK FOR BIG FREE CATALOG No. 129. 

Ref: Continental & Comm’ Nat’! Bank, Capital $20,000,000 


CHICAGO MAIL ORDER CO. 





INDIANA AVE.& 2:6 £4 ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














Dept. 16, 








THE GENUINE 


DOMESTIC sxx: 


: FREE TRIAL 


The perfect DOMESTIC - the 
machine that has always led and 
is today betterthanever. Light- 
est running, most durable, most 
handsome of all. Two machines 
in one—lock stitch and chiin- 
stitch. Includes every new im- 
provement. Over two million 
now in use. Ask your mother or 
grandmother what she knows 
about the DOMESTIC, Then 


wri e to us for further information how to get one of 
these high grade machines on practically your own 
erms. 


BOOK FREE “‘tThe Truth About Sewing Machines’*— 


tells all about this sfecéad off¢r and our 25 


year guarantee, backed by a $1,000,000.00 corporation. Get the 
FACTS. Send for the FREE book NOW. 


DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE Co. (10) 
19-21-23 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Tl. 








Irish Lace Jabots 


14 in. long, 50c. each 
Sent Postpaid on receipt of price. 
These are examples of the values 
we offer in genuine Irish crochet 
and other laces. Send for our cata- 
logue of neckwear, laces, waists, etc, 
We are large importers and offer 
the dest dace values tm America, 


THE LACE’SHOP 
1228 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa. 





LADIES MAKE $3 TO $5 DAILY 


Selling Dress Goods, Skirts and Handkerchiefs, Free 
Outfit. No capital required. MUTUAL FABRIC 
CO., Dept. 383, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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destined to-form the first real acquaintance, 
It came about upon a particularly rainy No- 
vember day. Kendrick had found Judge Gray 
suffering from one of his frequent headaches, 
as a result of the overwork he was constantly 
tempted to give his eyes. Therefore a long 


‘day’s work of research in various ancient 


volumes had been turned over to his assistant 
by an employer who left him to return to a 
seclusion he should not have forsaken. 

Kendrick was accustomed to run down to an 
excellent hotel for his luncheon, and was prepar- 
ing to leave the house for this purpose when 
Ted leaped at him from the stairs, tumbling 
down them in great haste. 

“Mr. Kendrick, won’t you stay and have 
lunch with me? It’s pouring ‘great horn 
spoons’ and I’mall alone.’’ 

“Alone, Ted?. Nobody here at all?” 

“Not asoul. Uncle Cal’s going to have his 
upstairs and he says I may ask you. Please 
stay. I don’t goto school inthe afternoon and 
maybe I can help you, if you'll show me how.” 


Z@F Kendrick smiled at the notion, but 
accepted the eager invitation and presently 
found himself sitting alone with thelad ata big, 
old-fashioned mahogany table, being served 
with a particularly tempting meal. 

“You see,’ Ted explained, digging out grape- 
fruit with an energetic spoon, “Father and 
Mother and Steve and Rosy have gone to the 
country to a funeral—a cousin of ours. Louis 
and Rob aren’t home till night except Satur- 
days and Sundays, and Ruth is at school till 
Friday nights. It makes it sort of lonesome 
for me. Wednesdays, though, every other 
week, Rob’s home all day. When she’s here 
I don’t mind who else is away.” 

“T was just going to ask if you had three 
brothers,” observed Kendrick. ‘Do I under- 
stand ‘ Rob’ is a girl?” 

“Sure, Rob’sa girl all right and I’m mighty 
glad of it. I wouldn't bea girl myself, not 
much; but I wouldn’t have Rob anything 
else—I should say not. Name’s Roberta, you 
know, after Father. She’s apeachof a sister, I 
tell you. Ruth’s all right, too, of course, but 
she’s different. She’sa girl all through. But 
Rob’s half boy, or I should say there’s just 
enough boy about her to make her exactly 
right, if you know what I mean.”’ 

He looked inquiringly at Kendrick, who 


‘nodded gravely, ‘I think I get something of 


your idea,” he agreed. “It makes a fine 
combination, does it?” 

“T should say it did. You knowa girl that’s 
all girl is too much girl. But one that’s got a 
little of what boys have—well, it helps out a 
lot. Through with the grapefruit, Mary,’’ he 
added, over his shoulder, tothe maid. “Have 
you any brothers or sisters, Mr. Kendrick?” 
he inquired interestedly when he had assured 
himself that the cup of clam broth with which 
he was now served was unquestionably good 
to eat. 

“Not one—living. I had a brother, but he 
died when I was a little chap.” 

“That was too bad,’’ said Ted with ready 
sympathy. He looked straight across the 
table at Kendrick, out of sea-blue eyes shaded 
by very heavy black lashes, which, it struck 
Kendrick quite suddenly, were very much like 
another pair which he had had one very 
limited opportunity of observing. The boy 
also possessed a heavy thatch of coal-black 
hair, a lock of which was continually falling 
over his forehead and having to be thrust back. 
“Because Father says,’’ he went on, “it’s a 
whole lot better for children to be brought up 
together, so they will learn to be polite to each 
other. I’m the youngest, so I’m most like an 
only child. But, you see,” he added hur- 
riedly, “the older ones weren’t allowed to give 
up to me, and I had to be polite to them, so 
perhaps”— he looked so in earnest about it that 
Kendrick could not possibly laugh at him— 
“‘T won’t turn out so badly as some youngest 
ones do.” 


ZO The next minute the boy had turned to 
a subject less suggestive of parental counsels. 
He launched into an account of his elder 
brother Louis’s prowess on the football field of 
past years, where, it seemed, that young man 
had been a remarkable right tackle. ‘‘ But 
he won’t play any more,” he added mourn- 
fully. ‘He took his degree last year and he’s 
in,Father’s office now learning the business 
from the beginning. He’s just a common 
clerk, but he won’t be long,” he asserted 
confidently. ; 

“No, not long,” agreed Kendrick. ‘‘The 
son of the owner won’t be a common clerk 
long, of course.’’ 

“T mean,”’ explained Ted, buttering a hot 
roll with hurried fingers, “he’ll work his way 
up. He won’t be promoted until he earns it; 
he doesn’t want to be.”’ 

Kendrick smiled. The boy’s ideals had evi- 
dently been given a start by some person or 
persons of high moral standards. He was con- 
sidering the subject at some further detail with 
the lad when the dining-room door suddenly 
opened and the owner of the black-lashed blue 
eyes, which in a way matched Ted’s, came 
most unexpectedly in upon them. She was in 
street dress of dark blue, and her eyes looked 
out at them from under the wide gray brim of 
a sombrero-shaped hat with a long quill in it, 
the whole effect of which was to give her the 
breezy look of having literally blown in on the 
November wind which was shaking the trees 
outside. Her cheeks had been stung into a 
brilliant rose color. Two books were tucked 
under her arm. 

“Why, Rob!” cried her younger brother. 
“What luck! What brought you home?” 

Rising from his chair Kendrick observed 
that Ted had risen also, and he now heard 
Ted’s voice presenting him to his sister with 
the ease of the well-bred youngster. 

From this moment Kendrick owed the boy a 
debt of gratitude. He had been waiting impa- 
tiently for a fortnight for this presentation and 
had begun to think it would never come. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 84 


orest eNills 


KNIT UNDERWEAR 
inished 


The name of a garment that you have 
worn and tried is like the name of a 
friend that you know. 

That it is Forest Mills is all that a 
woman who has tried it needs to know 
about this underwear. ‘To those who 
have not tried it let ussay three things: 


The underwear has been made perfect- 
fitting by a system of our own; 


The yarn from which it is made is 
bleached and shrunk in the yarn; 


It is hand-finished in the homes of expert 
embroiderers to a degree of daintiness 
which appeals to every woman’s taste. 


Forest Mills Underwear is the product 
of the best millin the world. Its material 
is elastic and will not lose that elasticity 
with repeated washings. All of the 
standard styles are permanent styles. 
Remember the number of the gar- 
ment you liked, and you can duplicate 


it at any time. 


Prices 50c to $4.00 a garment. A book of some of 
the styles from your dealer or from us for the asking. 


ebrown Durrell’ (0 


Brown Durrell Building 
15 West 19th Street, New York 


Brown Durrell Building, Boston 
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Send 
for this 


Handsome 
Free Book of 
Gift Jewelry 


Our Sixteenth Annual 
Catalogue is the most beau- 
tiful and comprehensive of 
its kind. Its 304 pages a 
tain more than 20,000 pho- 
tographic illustrations of 
everything new and desir- 
able in Diamonds and Pre- 
cious Stones, Watches, 
Jewelry and Silverware — 
each article pictured as 
clearly as though on the 
counter before you. 

By its use you can select 
fascinating Christmas Gifts 
moreeasily and economnically 
and from a far vate ged va- 
riety than your local dealer 
can possibly show you. The 
book is mailed free — send 
Sor it to-day. 

p tecnenl —— in this adver- 
tisem: actual size. All are 
solid 14 vos ‘geld. We deliver pre- 
paid, gry tee safe delivery and 
refund money if you are not 
entirely satisfied. 


S. Kind & Sons 


“Catalogue 
Dept.” 





VERY SMALL 
ELGIN WATCH 
$33.00 


















































This New Prime Uncurled 
Plume, $10.75 


These exquisite plumes are Fashion's 
latest decree. Already the fashionable 
Parisiennes are wearing them more than 
any other style of feather. Notice the 
extra width of these magnificent plumes. 
The flues are not knotted or willowed, | 
but are originally and naturallythis won- “ ) 
derftil width. This grade of feather is so an 
rare as to be almost unknown. s 


The London Feather ey con- 
trols this season's entire supply and are = 
selling them at the special price of $10.75 
for the 18-inch extra wide feather, shown 
above, in any color, and curled, or the 
new uncurled effect. Write before the 
limited supply is exhausted, sending 
remittance with your letter. We will 
forward plume express prepaid. 


We Can Save You Money On Ostrich Plumes 

We are by far the largest dealers in 
por in the world. Our offices in 
sondon, Paris and New York practi- 
cally control feather prices. By buying 
London Plumes direct from us, you save 
at least 40%, often more than half. 


You bein Write For This Book 

‘* Fashions in Feath- : 
ers’ shows the la- |] 
test plumes, mara- 
bou, paradise, etc. 
at surprisingly 
low prices. Write 
for it. With it, we 
send photographs of 
25 strikingly beauti- 
ful Winter hats, with 
instructions how to 
trim your own hats. 
Address Dept. A. 


Lepiiton feather Company 


London Feather Bidg., 21 West 34th St., New York 
Dealers in Principal Cities. 
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~ She came forward to give him her hand with 
a ready courtesy which Kendrick met with the 
explanation of his presence. 

‘I was asked to keep your brother company 
in the absence of the family. I can’t help being 
glad that you didn’t come in time to forestall 
me.’ 

“Tm sure Ted’s hospitality might have 
covered us both,” she said, pulling off her 
gloves. He recognized the voice. At close 
range it was even more delightful than he had 
remembered. 

“T doubt it, since he tells me that when 
you're here he doesn’t mind who else is away.” 

“Did you say that, Teddy?” she asked, 
smiling at the boy. ‘Then you'll surely give 
me lunch, though it isn’t my day at home. 
I’m so hungry, walking in this wind. But the 
air is glorious.” 


ZB She went away to remove her hat and 
coat and came back quickly, her masses of 
black hair suggesting but not confirming the 
impression that the wind had lately had its 
way withthem. Her eyes scanned the table 
eagerly like those of a hungry boy. 

“Some of your scholars sick?” inquired Ted. 

“Two—and one away. So I’m to have a 
whole beautiful afternoon, though I may have 
to see them Wednesday to make up. I ama 
teacher in Miss Copeland and Miss Bradley’s 
school,” she explained to Kendrick as simply 
as one of the young women he knew would 
have explained, “‘I have singing lessons of 
Servensky.” 

This gave the young man food for thought, 
in which he indulged while Miss Roberta Gray 
told Ted of an encounter she had that morning 
had with a special friend of his own. This 
daughter of a rich man—not so rich as his own 
family, but still of undoubted wealth and un- 
questionable high social position—was a 
teacher in a school for girls; a most exclusive 
school, of course—he knew the one very well— 
but still in a school and for a salary. To him 
the thing was strange enough. She must surely 
do it from choice, not from necessity; but why 
from choice? With her face and her charm— 
he felt the charm already; it radiated from 
her—why should she want to tie herself down 
to a dull round of duty like that instead of 
giving her thoughts to the things girls of her 
position usually cared for? Taking into con- 
sideration the statement Ted had lately made 
about his elder brother it struck Kendrick that 
this must be a family of rather eccentric notions. 
Somewhat to his surprise he found the idea 
interested him. He had found people of his 
Own acquaintance tiresomely alike; he con- 
gratulated himself on having met somebody 
who seemed likely to prove different. 

“So you rejoice in your half-holiday, Miss 
Gray,’ Kendrick observed when he had the 
chance. “I suppose you know exactly what 
you are going to do with it?” 

“Why do you think I do?” she asked with 
an odd little twist of the lip. ‘Do you always 
plan even unexpected holidays so carefully?”’ 


ZF It occurred to Kendrick that up to the 
last week his days had been all holidays since he 
left college, and there had been plenty of them 
interspersed during that period. But he an- 
swered seriously: ‘‘I don’t believe I do. But 
I had the idea that teachers were so in the habit 
of living on schedules scientifically made out 
that even their holidays were conscientiously 
lived up to, with the purpose of getting the full 
value out of them.” 

“Dear me,” laughed Rob, ‘what a keen 
observer you are! Iam almost afraid to admit 
that I have no conscientiously thought-out 
plan—but one. I am going to put myself in 
Ted’s hands and let him personally conduct 
my afternoon.” 

Blue eyes met blue eyes at that and flashed 


happy fire. Lucky Ted! 

“Oh, jolly!” exclaimed that delighted 
youth. ‘Will you play basket-ball in the 
attic?” 

“Of course I will. Just the thing for a rainy 
day.” 

“Bowls?” 


“Yes, indeed.” 

“Take a cross-country tramp?” 
were sparkling. 

Roberta glanced out of the window. The 
rain was dashing hard against the pane. ‘If 
you won’t go through the West Wood marshes,”’ 
she stipulated. 

“Sure I won’t. They’d be pretty wet even 
for me on a day like this. Is there anything 
you’d specially like to do yourself?” he be- 
thought himself at this stage to inquire. 

Roberta shrugged her shoulders. ‘Of 
course it seems tame to propose settling down 
by the living-room fire and popping corn after 
we get back and hav e 2 got into our dry clothes,” 
said she, ‘‘ but 

Ted grinned. “That? s the stuff,” he ac- 
knowledged. “I knew you'd think up the 
right thing to end up the lark with.”” He looked 
across at Kendrick with a proud and happy 
face. ‘‘Didn’t I tell you she was a peach of a 
sister?’’ he challenged his guest. 

Kendrick nodded. “You certainly did,” he 
said. “ And I see no occasion to question the 
statement. 


His eyes 





ZS His eyes met Roberta’s. Never in his 
life had the thought of a cross-country walk in 
the rain so appealed to him. She was laugh- 
ing as his eyes met hers. The gay curve of 
her lips recalled to him one of the things Ted 
had said about her, concerning a certain boyish 
quality in her makeup, and he was strongly 
tempted to tell her of it. But he resisted. 

“T can see you two are great chums,” said 
he. ‘“‘I envy you both your afternoon clear 
through to the corn-popping.”’ 

““Tf you are still at work when we reach that 
stage we will—send you in some of it,’”’ she 
promised, and laughed again at the way his 
face fell. 

“T thought you were going to invite me in 
to help pop,” he suggested boldly. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 85 








The Ladies’ Home Journal for November, 1911 


It BUBBLES OVER every 
minute with action, excite- 
ment, amusement, surpris- 
ing turns, luck, skill. 
Called by the best judges 
the best HOME GAME of 
this generation. 

Already the most popular 
game IN THE WORLD. 


RO OK. : 


| ROOK PARKETTE 
| HIGH 1 a 
FLIP-SOLITAIRES 
Felis : 


(7 
| 
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Patented March 22, 1910 


The GAME of 


ROOK 


It fits into more leisure moments IN THE FAMILY than 
any other game ever invented. 


Its fascination grows. You come back to it each time 
with fresh pleasure. THERE’S LOTS TO IT! 





CHILDREN as well as grown-ups 
delight in it. Any number can 
play it, from 3 to 8. It is one of 
the very few GOOD games that 3 
or 5 can play. This makes it very 
POPULAR on those many occa- 
sions when an ODD NUMBER of 
persons are at your house. 


10 other delightful games are played with | 
ROOK cards. Several are splendid games 
Py ecially for CHILDREN. Some are SOLI- 
RES for x person. Some .are for 2— 
om so on up to 8 players—all pla r with the 
same cards. EACH GAME IS FU: 
Buy your family a game of bt and you 
will give them a source of pleasure not for a 
few weeks but for a life-time. It makes a 
CHRISTMAS GIFT that will be remembered. 
Beautifully made cards (not playing cards) 
printed in colors. 


Price, 50 cents ar att eaters, 


or from us postpaid for price. 


PARKER BROTHERS, Inc. 
Salem, Massachusetts, or Flatiron Building, New York 








CAPPS INDIAN BLANKET 


Send for a Pretty Book Picturing its 
many uses. 


Why not be a 
Cozy Corner Girl? 
Get a Capps In- 
DIAN BLANKET, 
and before you 
know it, like the 
young woman 
whose picture ap- 
pears on the cover 
of our rare four- 
color book, you'll 
be all wrapped up 
in its comforting 
warmth. It looks 
just as good as it feelson a brisk day out on the porch. 
Equally welcome as a hammock cover, couchthrow, 
auto robe orsteamerrug. The rich and sturdy fabric 
of a thousand beauties and comfortable uses, it’s 


*‘The One Blanket that Makes Comfort Beautiful ’’ 


Every Capps INDIAN BLANKET is made from origi- 
nal Indian designs as actually worn by the Red Men 
themselves. It is the perfect product of ancient Indian 
art and Twentieth Century manufacturing skill. A 
very well made blanket, splendid as a gift. 

Don’t buy a substitute, but be sure that 
this trade mark appears woven in a rib- 


bon, sewed on the edge of the blanket. 
Insist on the Capps. 


FREE FOUR-COLOR BOOK 


It shows in beautiful and picturesque color effect 
our host of alluring designs for Indian blankets—your 
choice among hundreds of select and showy styles. 

Send for this attractive book now—it is free to you 
providing you mention your dealer’s name. 


J. CAPPS & SONS Dept. I Jacksonville, Ill. 































“A Clean Tooth 

Never Decays’ 
This flexible curved 
handle instantly adjusts 
itself to the shape of 
the gums, passing over 
them gently but firmly. 


Pro-phy-lac-tic 
fully guaranteed. 
We replace if 

defective. 








It gives a new sensation and preserves the 
gums—keeps them in a healthful condition. 

The Pro-phy-lac-tic (rigid or flexible handle) 
thoroughly cleans a// the teeth back and front 
alike. It's the one tooth brush with a well 
defined purpose. 

Packed in an individual yellow box which 


= Prices: 25c., 35c., 40c. 


Our interesting booklet ‘‘ Do You Clean or Brush Your 
Teeth?’’ is yours for the asking. Send for it. 


Florence Mfg. Co., 110 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 
\ Sole makers of Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth, Hair, 





Military and Hand Brushes. 


Saves the Gums, 
Cleans the 






nexible Tooth Brush 





protects against handling before the brush gets 



















Cy Se ae 
PROTECT BABY’S MATTRESS 


l 
with Stork Sheeting. Will not sweat or irritate 
the tenderest skin. Contains no rubber. White, 
dainty, pliable. Easily cleansed. Per yard 36 
inches wide, $1.00; 54 inches wide, $1.50. 
the Genuine. STORK is our registered 
trade-mark and exclusive property. 
it on the goods you buy. 





Insist on seeing 
If your dealer hasn't 


PREE for your dealer's name, a baby sponge bag 
=~ of Stork Sheeting. Ase — 

THE STORK CO., Dep’ 
Also makers of Stork me 7 Stork Lan ayo boy all 


STORK SHEETINC 


BABY OUTFITS AND PATTERNS 


Send Today for yon copy of ed illus- 
trated catalog of original styles in In- 
fants’, Chiidren’s and Junior Wear to 

years. Avail Fyne of my yen irs of 
experience and thus save Time, M anez 
and Worry. My set of 30 long or 1 
short patterns, full directions, etc., 25c. 
Catalog is full of suitable Xmas ‘Gifts. 


MRS. ELLA JAMES, 108 Union Bidg., Syracuse, N. Y. 








STORK goods we will mail them on receipt of price. | 


Vegetable Silk 


(TRADE MARK) 
es 
osiery 
the wonderful seamless hosiery— 
made by our own secret process— 
that looks like silk and wears like 
iron. First hosiery ever guaran- 
teed, and the only hosiery 
Guaranteed One Year 


Style 2626, shown, is the most 


durable stocking made, me- Bg we vequane 

dium weight, double heel and We h 

toe. All colors, sizes 8 to 104%, Agents : Gare 
Send for Trial Pair 


Fifty cents per pair, plus 
10c for postage, or $3 for 
box of 6 pairs, with a 
year’s guarantee, pre- 
paid. Money back 
if unsatisfactory. 














Write for 
Free Book 
—tells of 

otherstylesfor 
women, chil- 
dren, men, and 
about the mar- 


© for) 


dh Ad. 
Proposition for you. 
Write for our plan—tells 
how to build a permanent, 
profitable business for 
yourself. Vegetable Silk is 
sold only by us and our agents. 


& Maskegon Knitting Mills, 517Western Ave., Muskegon,Mich. 
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To advertise this device, we will mail it and a complete 
course of i i 52 pa patbeull fer 98 enate, 
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New York City 


Lock Box No. 570, 
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Bonbons, Cocoa 
and Chocolates 


| 
Are acknowledged the best 
the world over. 


Only the highest grades of 
materials, tested by our 
chemists, areallowedto 
enter into the same, 
and the blending 
is supervised 
by experts. 


What with careful workman- 
ship, as well as scrupulous 
cleanliness in our Plant, 
it isnot surprising that 


Her First Chojce, Her Last 


Choice, and Her Choice 





at all times is the 
Unequalled - Matchless | 








SOFT, warm flannel- 
ette —delightful for 

bath robes, house gowns and 
negligees. In a variety 
of rarely beautiful 
colors and designs. It 
drapes gracefully and 
ae as handsome f 
garments as material ‘ 
costing three times as 
much, 


| MERRIMACK _ | 
iDUCKLING # 
| FLEECE é 


| Nevermore thanI5c ayard 


27 inches wide 


Don’t accept a substi- 
tute. Look for the name 
Merrimack Duckling Fleece 
and the duckling on 
the back of 
the selvage. 

If your 
dealer does 
not happen 
to have it, 

Trade Mark wens to Us 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. for samples, 

giving his name and location. 


MERRIMACK MFG. COMPANY 
1 Dutton St., Lowell, Mass. 




















Firfelt Slippers 


are more beautiful this year 
than ever. They havea style, 
durability and degree of com- 
fort that make them the best of 
house shoes. This shows the 
Oxford Mixed Firfelt, price 
$2.50. Ask your dealer for it. 
If he cannot supply you we will 
send it upon receipt of price. 
Send size of street shoe and 
color wanted. Address Dept. H 


Worcester Slipper Company 
J. P. Grosvenor, Prop. 
Worcester, Mass. 

















THE TWENTY- 
FOURTH OF JUNE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 84) 


‘“‘T understand you are engaged in the serious 
labor of collecting material for a book on a 
most serious subject,” she told him. ‘We 
shouldn’t dare to divert your mind; and be- 
sides I am told that Uncle Calvin intends to 
introduce you formally to the family by in- 
viting you to dinner some evening next week. 
Do you think you ought to steal in by coming 
to a corn-popping beforehand? You see I can 
quite truthfully say to Uncle Calvin that I 
don’t yet know you, but after I had popped 
corn with you 

She paused, and he eagerly filled out the 
sentence: ‘‘You will know me? I hope you 
will! Because to tell the honest truth literary 
research is a bit new and difficult to me as yet, 
and any diversion 

But she would not ask him to the corn- 
popping. And he was obliged to finish his 
luncheon in short order because Roberta and 
Ted, plainly anxious to begin the afternoon’s 
program, made such short work of it them- 
selves. They bade him farewell at the door of 
the dining-room like a pair of lads who could 
hardly wait to be ceremonious in their eager- 
ness to be off, and the last he saw of them they 
were running up the staircase hand in hand 
like the comrades they were. 








ZS Between his intensely stupid researches 
Kendrick could hear faintly in the distance the 
thud of the basket-ball and the rumble of the 
bowls. But within the hour they ceased and 
in the midst of the fiercest dash of rain against 
the library window-panes that had yet occurred 
that day he suddenly heard the bang of the 
back-hall entrance-door. He jumped to his 
feet and ran to reconnoiter, for the library 
looked out through long French windows upon 
the lawn behind the house, and he knew that 
they would pass. 

There they were! What could the rain 
matter to them? Clad in high hunting boots 
and gleaming yellow oilskin coats, and with 
hunters’ caps on their heads, they defied the 
weather. Anything prettier than Roberta’s 
face under that cap, with the rich yellow be- 
neath her charming chin, her face alight with 
laughter and good fellowship, Kendrick vowed 
to himself he had never seen. He wanted to 
wave a farewell to them, but they did not look 
up at his window, and he would not knock upon 
the pane like a sick schoolboy shut up in the 
nursery enviously watching his playmates go 
forth to valiant games. 

When they had disappeared at a fast walk 
down the graveled path to the gate at the back 
of the grounds, taking by that route a straight 
course toward the open country which lay in 
that direction not more than a mile away, the 
grandson of old Matthew Kendrick went re- 
luctantly back to his work. He hated it, yet— 
he was tremendously glad he had taken the 
job. If only there might be oases in the dull 
desert such as this had been! 


“How do you like him, Rob?” inquired her 
young brother, splashing along at her side 
down the country road. 

“Like whom?” Roberta answered absently, 
clearing her eyes of raindrops by the applica- 
tion of a moist handkerchief. 

“Mr. Kendrick.” 

“T think Uncle Cal might have looked a 
long way and not picked out a less suitable 
secretary,” said she with spirit. 

“Ts that what he is? What is a seccertary 
anyway?” demanded Ted. 

“Several things Mr. Kendrick is not.” 

“Oh, Isay, Rob! I can’t understand 

“It is a person who has learned how to be 
eyes, ears, hands and brain for another,’ 
defined Roberta. 

“Gee! Hasn’t Uncle Cal got all those things 
himself—except eyes?” 

“Ves, but anybody who serves him needs 
them all too. I don’t believe Mr. Kendrick 
ever helped anybody before in his life.”’ 

“Maybe he has. He’s got loads of money, 
Louis says.” 

“Oh, , money! Anybody can give away 
money 

they don’t all, I guess,” declared Ted 
with boyish shrewdness. “Say, Rob, why 
wouldn’t you ask,him to the corn-pop frolic?” 





ZO Robertalookedroundathim. Drenched 
violets would have been dull and colorless be- 
side the living tint of her eyes, the rain-drops 
clinging to her lashes. ‘‘ Because he was too 
busy,” she replied, and looked away again. 

“T didn’t think he seemed so very much in a 
hurry to get back to the library,” observed 
Ted. “‘When I went down to the kitchen after 
the corn I looked in the door and he was sitting 
at the desk looking out of the window. But 
then I look out of the window myself at 
school,” he admitted. 

“Ted, shall we take this path or the other? ”’ 
asked his sister, halting where two trails across 
the meadows diverged. 

“This one will be the wettest,” said he 
promptly. “But I like it best.” 

“Then we'll take it,’ ’and she plunged ahead. 

“T say, Rob, but you're a true sport!” 
acknowledged her young brother with admira- 


‘ tion. ‘Any girl I know would have wanted 


the dry path.” 

“Dry?” Roberta showed him a laughing 
profile over her shoulder. ‘Where all paths 
are soaking why be fastidious? The wetter 
we are the more credit for keeping jolly, as 
Mark Tapley would say. Lead on, MacDuff!” 

““You seem to be leading yourself,’”’ shouted 
Ted as she unexpectedly broke into a run. 

“Tt’s only seeming, Ted,” she called back. 
‘‘ Whenever a woman seems to be leading, you 
can take my word for it she’s only following 
the course pointed out by some man. But— 
when she seems to be following, look out for 
her!” 

“But of this oracular statement Ted could 
make nothing and wisely did not try. He was 
quite content to splash along in Rob’s wake, 
thinking complacently how hot and buttery 
the popped corn would be an hour hence. 
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See that the be delivers I ingsford’s. You — 
ordered Kingsford’s. What ‘did you gore | 
Kingsford’s or an inferior substitute for — 
which you | tye the same price as for Kings- | 
ford’s quality: | 2 


ANGSFOR 
*’ CORN STARCH 


There is all the dif- 
ference in the world 
in corn starches, al- 
though the price and 
the size of the pack- 
agemay be the same. 
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KINGSTE : 
CORN STARE 











There is no corn 
starch “‘the same as 
Kingsford’s”’ or “as 
goodas Kingsford’s.” 
Kingsford’s has been 
supreme for sixty <= 
years. Owing to its |g 
extreme delicacy 
and purity Kings- 
ford’s takes the full 
flavor of every kind 
of seasoning. 


Ordinary corn 
starches are made in 
a few days. It takes 
- as many weeks to 
produce Kingsford’s. 
Good cooks all over | 
the country know | 
the difference and 
insist on the reliable 
Kingsford’s package. 
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CORN STARCH 


(sows Atso as PREPARED CORK) 


MIA LS MAOD 


-: Send for Cook Book A-168 
| of the best recipes you ever 
| tried. It’s: free—just send your , 
‘ name on a post card. | IN 


T. KINGSFORD & SON 
National Starch Co., Suc’rs XS 
Oswego, N. Y. 
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Most homes are 
badly lighted and 
people are satisfied | 


If You Like 


Home-Made Things 
Make This Better Syrup At Home 
with little trouble and for half the 


cost. Make one gallon by sim- 

Why should you ply dissolving 7 pounds of white 

be satisfied? Good |] sugar in 2 quarts of boiling water 
decoration and good 











Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


and adding one ounce of 
illumination belong | MAPLEINE 
together if you know (the Flavor de Luit) 
how to get them. It | Youcanmakeanyquan- 
tity of this delicious 
is mostly a matter of || syrup as_you need it. 
3 And the flavor—it’s the 
the right globes and extracted essence of = 
goodness, healthful and ‘Scen 
shades. irresistibly delicious. 
| — ye ms 2-0z. 
0ttle (Canada 50c). your 
Our catalogue shows the different kinds of globes | ae “" 
and shades and tells how to get light, and decoration, | | CRESCENT MFG. CO. 
and both. Send for it. | Seattle, Wash. 
| Send for ‘‘Mapleine Dainties,’’ a 
Macbeth-Evans Glass Company | | 1cipepooktellinghowtouseMe- 
Pittsburgh 


desserts, puddings, cakes, etc. 

















DELONG ‘i TAPE 


finishes waist-linings beautifully—a firm, 
neat edge with hooks and eyes accurately 
spaced. Saves trouble sewing them on. 
To get the original De Long Hook-and- 
Eye Tape, you must 


Look For The Tags 


on the tape, your safeguard against 
imitations. 
All dealers have De Long Hook-and-Eye 
Tape — white and black, sizes 1, 2, 3 
Send 10c. for sample, enough for a waist. 
The De Long Hook and Eye Co. 
Philadelphia 
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Times have 
changed — 


Our grandfathers 
didn’t know—as we 
do—that cleansing 
the teeth preserves 


G 






COLGATE'S 
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DENTAL CREAM 


isthe modern dentifrice— 
anefficient cleanser with- == 
out a “druggy” taste—a 
polishing cleanser with- 
out grit—an antiseptic 
= cleanser withoutinjurious 
= _ chemicals. 
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By its antiseptic qualities 
it destroys decay-germs 
and leaves the mouth in 
that sweet, clean, non- 
acid condition that 
checks germ growth. 

















Its flavor is so delicious 
that you'll find it delight- 
ful to use. 


Send 4 cents for a 
generous trial tube. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. H 


199 Fulton Street 
New York 


Makers of the 
Samous Cash- 
mere Bouquet 
Soap. 


f LIES FLAT 
ON THE 


HIM 


New Style Book 


RITE today and we will 
send you /ree our 16th Semi- 
Annual Style Book, showing the 
radically different Fall styles— 
describing in detail all the most 
beautiful and most exclusive 
designs that Paris and New 
York offer. 
This really valuable book 
should be in the hands of 
every woman who wants to 
be well dressed. It explains 
our system of making gar- 
ments to measure to meet the in- 
dividual requirements of every 
customer, and enables you to dress 
correctly and in decoming style. 


Suits Man-Tailored 
To Your Measure $10 to $35 
Separate Skirts, Dresses and 
Coats at proportionate prices. 
Express Prepaid 
SAMPLES FREE ON REQUEST 


Simply mention the colors you 
prefer and we will also send free a 
liberal collection of samples 
selected from our stock of over 
two hundred exclusive fabrics, which we 
make to measure and guarantee to fit. 

We will also make up your own 
goods at very reasonable cost. 


OUR ABSOLUTE GUARANTEE 

Ve prepay all express charges and 
if any garment we make Sor you does 
not more than please youtn every way, 
we refund every cent of your money. 

We use only the best findings and 
trimmings, use silk thread through- 
out, and line allour jackets with Beld- 
tng's ** Yardwide" Guaranteed Satin. 
WRITE NOW Don't fail to write now for 
—<—— our valuable Style Book 
Free—learn the very latest in stylish 
dressing and how you can wear genu- 
ine man-tailored clothes for the usual 
cost of ‘‘ready-to-wear"’ garments. Write TODAY. 


THE LADIES TAILORING CO., 2018 Power Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 

























Not the least of the advantages 

derived from Pequot Sheets and 

Pillow Cases is the conscious satis- 

faction one feels in knowing that 

they look right, feel right, launder 

well and wear well. They’re 
white and stay white. 

} Made by Naumheag Steam Cotton Co. | 

hy Parker, Wilder & Co., val [ 


Bestea, New York 
42.-in. to 1 08-in, 42.in. tol 00-i 
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HOW FOUR WIVES 
DRESSED THEIR 
FAMILIES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


into ribbon flowers which do not show the 
blemishes, and the hat is very pretty and 
becoming. A beautiful silk scarf, daintily hem- 
stitched and embroidered by loving fingers, 
is the dear gift which sheds a brightness from 
its shimmering folds upon the hours of patch- 
ing, mending and making over with which my 
account is necessarily filled. 


Dressing a Family of Three on $150 


LTHOUGH we belong to that numerous 
class of people of good birth and education 
most of whose friends are much better off 
financially, we have yet escaped the usual 
unhappiness caused by the effort to keep up 
appearances, because we long ago made up our 
minds not to live beyond our income nor to 
harbor envious thoughts. Our style of dress 
and life may not commend itself greatly to the 
fashionable, but we have always appeared well 
dressed, and have often been complimented on 
the taste and style of particular costumes. 
As a minister’s daughter I took a long course 
in self-denial before I married, and my trousseau 
begins the list of my married economies. It 
cost, I think, just about $50. Shortly after our 
marriage my husband’s salary of $1000 a year 
was cut in two, so my clothes had to last a long 
time. When, a little more than a year later, 
our boy was born, I had purchased and made 
for him a neat and dainty outfit. There were 
four nice dresses, underwear, flannels and stock- 
ings. His little coat I made from a white wool 
evening dress I had in my girlhood, the little 
cap from a stray piece of China silk, corded, 
featherstitched, edged with fluffy swansdown, 
and lined with flannel, bringing the total cost 
of his outfit to $7.50. 

From that day to this—and he is now thir- 
teen years old and in High School—I have 
made all his suits (with the exception of two 
which were needed when I could not find the 
time) and all his overcoats from his father’s 
clothes, at an average cost of 50 cents a suit, 
for lining, thread and buttons. 


I Buy Good Materials and Avoid Fads 


Y STRUGGLES with cleansing prepara- 

tions, soap, water, irons, damp cloths and 
the dye-pot have been unceasing and always in 
the end victorious. To illustrate: I have one 
dress which I have worn often during eleven 
years and which is still good. It isa silk-and- 
wool mixture and was first a delicate gray. After 
five years and two remakings I dyed it and its 
lace trimming a golden brown, and had a most 
beautiful new frock. Last year, tiring of it, I 
dyed it black, and it has renewed its usefulness 
for afternoon and evening wear. 

In like manner I have proceeded with many 
of my dresses, always buying good materials 
of quiet color, avoiding fads, making them up 
by patterns which are neither extremely full 
nor skimpy, but of graceful lines, so that the 
changes in style affect the dresses as little as 
possible. I do all my buying almost a year 
ahead, getting my dresses and underwear in 
July or August for the next summer’s wear, and 
purchasing the winter’s supply the previous 
spring. For instance, a silk muslin, which will 
be my best light frock next summer, I bought 
in August for 19 cents a yard when 40 cents 
was the price asked for that quality in early 
June; and my winter suit, which I have just 
made, cost me last April $1 a yard for $1.50 
goods. This made a saving of $2.25 on the 414 
yards necessary. 

Of course, some skill and much patience are 
required in making tailored clothes, but it can 
be done with the fine patterns now available, 
and the saving is enormous. I have now four 
good suits: a black broadcloth, a tan covert, 
a blue serge, and my new black and white 
mixture, trimmed with black velvet collar and 
velvet-covered buttons. All of these were 
bought and made within five years, and none 
cost over $12, and I have worn them all and 
have not been ashamed in the company of 
friends who wore tailored suits costing from 
$60 to $90. 

I used to make my husband’s shirts, but, 
since by watching sales in off seasons they can 
be bought very cheaply, I content myself with 
making them over for my son when partly 
worn, thus saving quite a little. 


Itemized Cost of Clothes 


HE cost of clothes for my husband, my son 
and myself for the last year was: 


Husband—Winter suit, $25 (will wear 2 years), 
$12.50; spring suit, $20 (2 years), $10; winter 
underwear, four suits at $2 (third year), $2.67; 
summer underwear, four suits at $1 (second year), 
$2; winter overcoat, $20 (second year), $10; 
spring overcoat, $15 (third year), $5; shoes, four 
pairs, at $3.50, $14; socks, dozen pairs, $4; shirts, 
six at 85 cents, two at 50 cents, $6.10; ties, six at 
50 cents, six at 25 cents, $4.50; 12 collars, $1.50; 
12 handkerchiefs, $1.50; hats, three at $3, $9; 
gloves, $1.50; total, $84.27. 

Son—Four suits made from his father’s at 50 
cents each for lining, buttons, etc., $2; patterns 
for two overcoats made from Father’s, 30 cents; 
eight shirts made from Father’s, nothing; two new 
shirts at 50 cents, $1; heavy high shoes, $4; low 
shoes, $2.50; half-soleing twice at 60 cents, $1.20; 
stockings, 6 pairs at 25 cents, $1.50; winter under- 
wear, four suits at 50 cents (second year), $1; sum- 
mer underwear, four suits at 50 cents (second 
year), $1; collars, 6 at 12% cents, 75 cents; ties, 
four new at 25 cents each (many made from 
Father's), $1; caps, three at 50 cents, $1.50; hand- 
kerchiefs, 12 at 5 cents each, 60 cents; two pairs 
of gloves, dress $1, lined gauntlets, 50 cents; 
total, $19.85. 

Myself—Winter suit, 444 yards at $1, 2 yards 
lining, $1, etc., $7.75; cravenette coat, 444 yards 
at $1.25, and lining, etc., $6.48 (will last 3 years), 
$2.16; black plush coat bought last year, $25 (3 
years), $8.34; silk muslin dress, 10 yards at 19 
cents, $1.90; two morning dresses, cotton crépe, 
brown and blue, 8 yards each at 5 cents, 80 cents; 
four suits winter underwear at $1 (3 years), 
$1.34; summer underwear, 8 net vests at 124% 
cents, $i—6 net drawers at 25 cents, $1.50—$2.50 
(3 years), 84 cents; 6 pairs of heavy cotton hose, 
$1 (2 years), 50 cents; 6 pairs of lisle hose, $1 (2 
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StevensDuryea 
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six-cylinder, 43.8 H.P. 


(four), 36.1 H. P. 





The Seventh Year of Sixes 
Closed Cars for 1912 


HE quiet, powerful‘‘Unit Power Plant’’ mounted 
on the famous Stevens-Duryea ‘three-point 
support”’ adds to the comfort and convenience 
of these luxurious Closed Cars. 

shopping and suburban use Stevens- Duryea Limousines, 

Landaulets and Berlines meet every requirement. 


Limousines, Landaulets and Berlines of Model AA, 


Limousines of Model Y (six), 54.1 H. P., and Model X 


Our Advance catalogue for the season of 1912 contains detailed 
information of Stevens-Duryea Closed and Touring Cars. This 
book also embodies interesting facts about THE SEVENTH 
YEAR OF SIXES. Wewill be glad to send you a copy on request. 


STEVENS-DURYEA COMPANY 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
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For theatre, 


























Luxury and Ease | 
for all tired feet | 













Mocca- 
sins of Gen- 
uine Buckskin, 
soft and pliable 
as thick velvet, 
warm as heavy felt and 
durable as rawhide. 


“YIPSI” Indian Shoes 


FOR MEN—an ideal den or smoking $2.25 















slipper. ‘l'ravelers, put a pair in your 
grip. Size 54%to10, postpaid... 













Mothers find them silent and warm to 
slip on at night. Size 244 to 7, postpaid 


FOR BOYS—a real Indian Shoe for indoors or 
out. Size 2% to 5, $1.90 postpaid. 


Flexible Elk Sole sewed on, 25c extra per pr. 


Your dealer can get these or we will mail either style. 
Booklet of a dozen others—ailed Free. 


2, \psilanti Indian Shoe Co. 


FOR LADIES—adainty dressing tog 200 






1149 Cross St. 
Ypsilanti, 
Mich. 


TRADE MARK 


ON EVERY SHOE 
Dealers—Write for terms. Fast sellers. 








Every mother will 
see at a glance why she'd 
rather have a 


antaWest— 


for her child than any 
other kind. 


No pins; no buttons; 
don’t have to turn the child 
over to fasten; double over 
chest and stomach, the 
important parts. 

It stays where you put 
it; “it won't work up” be- 
cause it fits below the curve 
of the abdomen. 

Write for booklet and special 


offer to those who have never 
used this wonderful garment. 


EARNSHAW KNITTING CO. 
1201 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
































FOR HOME MADE GARMENTS 


Use the fabrics made only by the 


King Philip Mills 


A FEW OF THEM BEING 
No. 200 Long Cloth No. 2611 Nainsook 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth King Philip Cambric 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 
Refuse the “just as good” and insist upon having the 
KING PHILIP MILLS FABRICS 
Samples FREE on request 
King Philip Mills, 29 Thomas St., New York City 


Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.50 


Sent to your home by express prepaid 


a 2 Beautiful and at- 
Sizes and Prices } tractive patterns. 


9x6 ft. $3.50] Made in all colors. 

Easily. kept clean 
9x72 ft. 4.00 and warranted to 
9x9 ft. 4.50} wear. Woveninone 
9x 101, ft. 5.00 piece. Both okies 
9x12 ft. 5.50 | direct at one profit. 3 > 
9x15 ft. 6.50 | Money refunded if Hi a ica 


New Catalogue showing goods ts oataal colors, sent free. 
ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., 698 Bourse Bldg., Phila. 



































BECOME A 
NURSE 


“The value of the course 
cannot be overestimated. At 
first I earned $12.50 a week, 
but before I had studied six 
months I gained so much 
practical knowledge that I 
received $20 to $30 a week, I 
have almost doubled my earn- 
ing power.” A/rs. Beatrice 

teeve, Chautauqua Nurse, 
Vancouver, B.C. (Photo.) 


Send for a copy of 


“How I Became a Nurse” 
and our Year Book explain- 
ing method; 248 pages with 
intensely interesting experi- 
ences by our graduntes, who 
mastered the art of profes- 
sional nursing by the C. S.N. 
home-study course. 

Thousands of our graduates, with 
and without previous experience, 
are today earning $10 toG25 a weer 


TENTH YEAR 


The Chautauqua School 
of Nursing 
31S Main St., Jamestown, N.Y. 
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FROM LOOM TO, WEARER” 


wkashion At 
pleat tree | 


Alivays tits 





In England the Superior Qualities of 
these Fabrics have made them Standard 
for over Half a Century. 


Imported English Cloths 


Have a name and reputation; but 


We Guarantee that Benns’ Mohairs made in our 
Greystone Mills are Fully Equal, if not Superior, 
to the same Fabrics manufactured in our Eng- 


lish Mills. 


Benns’ Mohairs are made from Real Mohair, 
which is the long, silken fleece == the Angora 
goat. We comb, spin, weave and dye; every 
process under our entire control, and by special- 
ized machinery. 


Benns’ Mohairs excel in brightness and lustre, 
are soft and silky. to the wach, and ne nam | 
in appearance. They retain their freshness an 
give lasting wear. 





Direct from Loom to Wearer 


These Fabrics are specially adapted for women’s 
and misses’ suits and dresses, separate skirts, 
automobile coats, traveling wear, school dresses 
and other garments. 


We have an extensive assortment of Weaves — 
Brilliantines, Plain Mohairs, Sicilians, Stripes, 
Cords and Mixtures. 


Our Fall and Winter Selection includes Black, 
Blues, Greys, Browns and Greens. 
Write for free samples 
In 44-inch width prices range from 75c to 
$1.25 a yard. 
In 54-inch width prices range from 90c to 
$1.50 a yard. 


Expressage prepaid to your nearest office. 


BENNS’ MOHAIRS are Sot ag ta to be ex- 
actly as represented by sample. If any purchase 
is not satisfactory, it may be touceed for ex- 
change or prompt refund of money. 


Give us an idea of what weaves and colors you 
are interested in, so that we may specially select 
your samples. 


We cut any length 
Please Address, Mail Order Dept. *‘ L’’ 


Joseph Benn & Sons, Inc. 
Greystone, Rhode Island 






































Dainty 
Graceful 
Light and 
Sharpest 





- Catalogues Free 


“THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO. 

Factory and Main Offices: Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. 
Sales Rooms: New York, 84 Chambers Si. 

eat gb fun MNDON 8 Tene 2 3 


SYDNEY a Res NE, Australia; DUNEDIN 
an , 
AUCKLAND WELLINGTON, ey Zealand. 
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CAS H S NAMES 
are better than marking ink for weal epperel, 
household linen, etc. Your name can be inter- 
woven with a fine cambric t: ape in Fast CoOLors, 
12 dozen full name $2, 6 dozen $1.25, 3 dozen 85c, 
other prices on application. Send for Samples to 

J. & J. CASH, Limited 
506 Chestnut St., South Norwalk, Conn., U.S.A. 
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years), 50 cents; 2 pairs of black silk hose for party 
wear at $1 (2 years), $1; pair of high dress shoes, 
$3; pair of. calf walking shoes, $2.50; pair of 
patent Oxfords, $2.50; four shirtwaists, India 
linen at 12% cents, 244 yards each, $1.25; net 
waist, 1-yard remnant, 2 yards wide, trimmed 
with lace and medallions I have had ten years, 50 
cents; lining, China silk, 3 yards at 19 cents, 57 
cents; fresh flowers for summer hat, $1.50; 
plumes and shape winter hat, $2.75; gloves, long 
white silk, $i—gray walking, $1—black suéde, $2; 
12 handkerchiefs, 60 cents; bolt of thin muslin for 
gowns, corset-covers, etc., 40 yards at 7 cents, 
$2.80 (used half), $1.40; total, $45.70. 
Making the grand total, $149.82. 


How a Family of Four Dress Well on $240 


fb study to have my family of three little 
people and myself well dressed with a com- 
paratively small outlay has met with at least a 
measure of success, attributable to these fixed 
rules adopted some years ago: Judicious buy- 
ing, using few colors and conservative styles, 
caring for belongings, utilizing all materials at 
hand, doing much sewing myself. At the close 
of summer [I lay in the next summer’s supply. 
Near the close of winter there are reductions 
of which I take advantage. In the late spring 
of last year I bought a white cloth suit, soiled 
from much handling, for $8; the $2 paid for 
cleaning and pressing it only brought its total 
cost to $10, and a handsome suit for the next 
two years was the result. The lace waist which 
I wear with this suit was bought at a sale for $3. 

In the sample-shoe stores I often buy foot- 
wear for much less than I could in regular 
shops. Another establishment which I pat- 
ronize in order to save money is a large mail- 
order house, where I buy my boy’s clothes. 

I never buy anything but good materials. 
My best gowns are two that I have had four 
years. They have received good care, but were 
they not of good material they would not look 
well after all this time. Each has two waists, 
one for afternoon and one for evening. My 
older daughter’s best dress of one winter is 
taken for school wear the following, and is 
in fairly good condition at the end of that 
time. 

In buying wraps for the children allowance 
is made for two years’ growth. This winter my 
older daughter is wearing hers for the third 
year. In dresses, underwear, etc., allowance 
for growth is made by means of large seams 
and hems, and by tucks, all of which can be let 
out. Overshoes proved too great an expense 
from the fact that the children lost so many; 
the baby alone has them. For the two older 
children I buy high storm shoes and treat them 
with waterproofing material. They keep the 
feet warmand dry. As they are only worn in 
bad weather they last two years, so must be 
a little too large at first. 


It Pays to be Careful of Clothes 


E are all careful of our clothes, so they look 

and last well. I never sit about the house 
in my street suit or other good gown, and be- 
fore being put away it is brushed, and mended 
if itis necessary. The gowns are hung on coat 
and skirt hangers and protected from dust 
by dress-bags. Thus they are kept in good 
condition. Hats and gloves receive as much 
care, the gloves being mended at once when 
a slight break appears. Shoes are aired after 
being worn, and put away ontrees. My vari- 
ous scrap-bags save me many a penny, $10 
a year at least. Last but by no means least in 
saving is my knowledge of sewing. I make my 
boy’s waists, six a year at a cost of 25 cents 
apiece, the goods having been bought at the 
end of the season. For my girls I make both 
their dresses and underwear, except flannels. 
My shirtwaists and simple dresses, which are 
the same for winter and summer, I always 
make myself. 

Sashes and ribbons from old hats are cleaned 
and used as hair-ribbons; light-colored hair- 
ribbons which can no longer be cleaned to 
advantage are dyed, and dresses, too, some- 
times; gloves are cleaned at home, also the 
children’ s winter clothing, and ordinary spots 
from my own suits; new feet are put on other- 
wise good stockings, and thin old stockings are 
cut down for the baby. 

In the following itemized account the price 
of a garment worn more than one year is 
divided pro rata: 


Mother—Suit, $20 (3 years), $6.67; suit, $10 (2 
years), $5; silk crépe dress, $25—alterations, $15— 
$40 (4 years), $10; lace dress, $15—alterations, 
$15—$30 (4 years), $7.50; evening dress, $10 (2 
years), $5; cotton crépe dress, $2 (2 years,) $1; 
skirt, $3 (2 years), $1.50; coat, $20 (4 years), $5; 
furs, $20 (5 years), $4; silk waist, $4 (2 years), $2; 
lace waist, $3 (3 years), $1; two Indian head 
waists, 90 cents (3 years), 30 cents; two lingerie 
waists, $2; lingerie dress, $8 (2 years), $4; four ging- 
ham dresses, $1 each, total, $4; two duck skirts, 
$2 (2 years), $1; white linen dress, $5 (4 years), 
$1.25; corsets, $4; underwear and nightdresses, 
$10; stockings, $4; shoes, $9.05; gloves, $9; winter 
hats, street, $5 (2 years), $2.50; dress, $8 (2 years), 
$4; spring hat, $2.15; summer hat, $5 (2 years), 
$2.50; dressing-gown, $1.50 (3 years), 50 cents; 
incidentals, $10; total, $118.92. 

Daughter (eleven years)—Two wool dresses, 
$10; coat, $7.50 (2 years), $3.75; furs, $7.50 (3 
years), $2.50; winter hat, $5 (2 years), $2.50; hat, 
$1; shoes, $12; storm shoes, $4 (2 years), $2; 
stockings, $3; gloves, $1.50; three white waists, 
$1.50; three summer dresses at 75 cents, $2.25; 
two summer dresses at $1.50, $3; summer hat, 
$1.50; underwear, $3.50; ribbons, $1.80; inci- 
dentals, $3; total, $54.80. 

Son (nine years) —Serge suit, $3.95; serge trou- 
sers, $2; light suit, two pairs of trousers, $2.50; 
six waists, $1.50; three pairs of overalls, $2.25 (2 
years), $1.13; stockings, $2; ties, $1; felt hat, 
$1.25; cap, 50 cents; straw hat, $1; gloves, 50 
cents; union suits, $5.50 (2 years), $2.75; shoes, 
$12; storm shoes, $2.60 (2 years), $1.30; overcoat 
$6 (2 years), $3; three suits pajamas, $2.25 
(2 years), $1.13; incidentals, $3; total, $40.51. 

Baby (three years) —Six dresses, $4.50; six 
dresses, $1.80; six pairs of shoes, $6; arctics, $1. 25 
(2 years), 63 cents; stockings, 80 cents; six romp- 
ers, $2; underwear, $2.50; flannels, $4.50 (2 years), 
$2.25; cloak and cap, $4 (é) years), $1.33; sweater 
and leggings, $1.50 (2 years), 75 cents; mittens, 
20 cents; incidentals, $2; total, $24.76. 

Total amount expended, $238.99. 
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The High 
Quality Flour 
of the World 


Costsa little more in the bag 
—yetthe extracost comes back 
many times over in the baking. 


Milled in a particular way for 
particular people. Will you test 
Occident Flour a¢ our risk? 


Every sack is sold under a bind- 
ing Guarantee to be the most 
satisfactory flour you’ve ever 
used or your money will be refunded. Ask your grocer to 
explain the Occident Money-back Plan and 
send today for our booklet, ‘‘Better 
Baking’’—for North—East—West— 


Sillinag Millis Co. 
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(;298 PERFECT ForMand 
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<r \ Slam For Every 















































MENNEN'S 


“FOR MINE” 











ar Woman 


SAHLIN is far more 
than a simple bust 
form; it actually builds 
the figure without com- 
pression at any point and 

NoPadding.No Clasps. NOHOOKSNo makes am erect posture 
Egelets NoStrings NoHeavySteels (shoulders back and chest 
forward) easy and natural. Freedom between 
| the shoulders isa feature of Sahlin Sesigned to 
| cultivate deep breathing. A full 
rounded chest isthus rapidly and 
comfortably developed. 

Shoulder straps do not cross on 
Sahlin: if they did, compression 


would surely result, and hiesent figure devel. ¢ Oor 
opment. Look for the name SAHLIN. It is ‘ 
your guarantee. Money refunded if you are 
not fully satisfied. 

Made in coutille and batiste for medium, 








Borated 


Mennen’s tic. Powder 





keeps my skin in healthy condition. 










Sample Box for 4c. stamp. medium tall, and tall figures. Give actual 
waist measure, bust measure desired and length 
a re ame from armpit to ee line. Write for free fashion 
booklet. Order from us, if your dealer cannot 
GERHARD MENNEN CO. PD | | wtie.2 


Medium Style $1 Long Hip $1.50 Postage 14c 
THE SAHLIN CO0., 1402 W. Congress St., Chicago 
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Parisian 


Newark, N. J. Trade Mark 
































(SWISS EMBROIDERIES) 


WAISTS and DRESSES 


in latest and exclusive designs on the most 
fashionable materials. oods are delivered 
rom our main business in Lucerne, Switzer- 
land, through our New York Office, all charges 
Prepaid to the homes. Write to-day for our 
samples in colors and 191] fashion plates A. 


! L Schweizer & Co. 


cant A, 105 Fifth Avenue, New York J 


ORIGINAL—GEN UINE 
The Food-Drink for all ages. 


O R 8 | C K ‘ Better than Tea or Coffee. 


Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. A quick lunch. Keep it on your sideboard at home. 








Latest Styles 


In long, genuine, lustrous, human hair—short stem 
WAVY OF STRAIGHT SWITCHES 
22 inches long, $2.00. 24 inches long, $3.50. 
Gray shades — ‘Our Specialty —only 50 cents extra. 
Sent On Approval Without Deposit 
Ladies’ andGentlemen’s W igsand Toupees to order 
Free Instructive Beauty Book Sent On Request 


Shows all latest styles Of Paris— also Complete line of Toilet 


Articles. Quotes lowest prices. 
PARISIAN CO., 301 Lees Bldg., Chicago, Ill. “f 




























Delicious, Invigorating 


MALTED MILK 














BS Avoid Imitations —Ask for ““HORLICK’S’”’ — Everywhere 
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FALL VOGUE 


in Shoes 


(ers in Shoes, Shoe Tops and Pum 
is in high fashion. Broadway and Fi 
Avenue shops in New York are featuring Cloth 
Shoes for Fall and Winter wear. Shoes of 


CLOTH 


are very durable, give most excellent service, 
and protect the feet and ankles from wet or 
dampness in all kinds of weather. 

The ““Cravenette” process applied to Shoe 
Fabrics has made Cloth Shoes a practical, 
permanent institution. 

But you must ask for and insist upon the 
Genuine Cravenette Cloth. The label shown 
below is sewed into every Genuine Cravenette 

Cloth Shoe, Cloth Top or Pump: 





GENUINE ” 
5 


CLOTH 











See this Label for Yourself 


Do not accept a substitute, as you will surely 
suffer disappointment. 


If your shoe desler does not carry the genuine Crave- 
nette Cloth Shoes in stock, he can order whatever you 
desire from his shoe manufacturer, or you can write to 
us direct and we will give you the name of ad near 
you who can supply exactly what you wish. 


J. EINSTEIN 
176 William St., New York 




















$500 tells the 


story. It’s the fair price 
of the piano you'll enjoy most 
in your home—the splendid 
standard Packard, style FF. 
The better dealers every- 
where sell Packard pianos 
and player pianos—on terms. 
Get catalogue AA from The 
Packard Company, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana—to-day. 
























Dent use hot irons and dur 
your hair into shape. Wave 
your hair at home, in a few min- 
utes —withonut heat—using the 

West Electric Hair Curlers 
Made of One piece of elec- 
trified nickeled 
steel, tem- 









pered in 
oil— rounded 
edges—cannot break, 
cut, norinjure the hair, Card of 5. 
25e: card ef 2,10c; card of 
4 Midget Curlers and 

1 West Puller,15¢. ad 














For Pupsthe 
Midget Curler and 














West Puffer are indispen- 








NOTE THE sable. Usedby leading hair dress- 
LOCKING S&S ers everywhere, 4¢ Notion Counters 
DEVICE GZ of over 10,000 stores — or on Teceipt of 


dealer's name and 2Sc will Send card of 5 and 
handsome book shoWing’ the newest Coiffures. 


West Electric Hair Curler Co., 39 S. Front.St., Phila. 





De (ANY af OUR Y 


“Sida” Floss 


BEST FOR EMBROIDERY 
All shades at YOUR dealer 50Yds.25° 
DSEPH W. SCHLOSS & C0., NEW YORK 


ee 








TIVERTON 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


“And she kept saying,” Mrs. Edward 
gasped, ‘‘‘If I’d only posted the letter, but 
tomorrow will be too late!’ We’d taken off 
our things in her room, and noticed a letter on 
her desk, but the envelope wasn’t addressed, 
just stamped.’’ She hesitated. 

“So you opened it,’”’ stated Mrs. George. 

“We had to, to find out where to send it,” 
owned Mrs. Walter. 

“My dear,” Mrs, Edward burst forth, “it 
was a letter refusing the nicest kind of a man.’’ 

“How do you know he was?” Mrs. George 
demanded. 

“T found his letter,” broke in Mrs. Henry, 
‘and he’s young and successful and terribly in 
love and an orphan.” 

“The girl is mad!” said Mrs. George firmly. 

“There wasn’t any envelope, and it was just 
signed with his first name,” said Mrs. Edward. 
“He writes beautifully! His style reminds me 
of Edward’s,” There was a hollow groan. 

“Her aunt groaned,” said Mrs. Walter 
excitedly. 

“Which aunt?” inquired the young man, 
with much interest. 

“She didn’t say,” said Mrs. Walter. ‘‘Had 
I better ask her? We thought she ought to be 
kept as quiet as possible.” 

“Read it, Mary Holden!” cried Mrs. 
Edward, thrusting a letter in her hands. 

“And that,” said Mrs. Henry, plumping a 
second one at her, which fell through her 
fingers to the floor. ‘‘See if you can find a 
clue,”’ she added artfully. 

Several pages of the first letter fell beside the 
second one as Mrs. Holden began its perusal, 
stimulated by the detective instinct always 
easily aroused in the feminine breast. ‘“‘ Mercy! 
Lily, I’ve forgotten to introduce George’s 
cousin, Mr. Hamilton,’’ she murmured, as that 
young man dived for the recovery of much 
manuscript. ‘‘Mrs. Carey, Mr. Hamilton.” 
Then, “Well, did you ever?” she murmured 
appreciatively, halfway down the first page. 

“How do you do, Mr. Hamilton? Exactly 
what I said, Mary!” Mrs. Edward assured 
her, leaning to read again over her shoulder. 


= Hamilton, again abandoned to his own 
devices, glanced idly at the sheets of paper in 
his hands, then interestedly; and then, after 
an instant’s comparison of the several pages 
he, too, began to read. 

Mrs. Holden stretched out a hand. “Let 
me have the rest of it, Jerry!” she murmured, 
her eyes still riveted on the pages she held. 

“**Jerry!’” shrieked Mrs. Edward hyster- 
ically. ‘‘The letter’s signed ‘Jerry’! You 
don’t suppose ——” 

A typhoon of excitement struck the room. 
Mrs. Holden, raising her head to support 
Hamilton in an indignant denial, was struck by 
a certain Jovelike blandness in his demeanor. 
“Jerry Hamilton!” she began excitedly, “‘you 
don’t mean to say that the reason you were so 
bound to come here today was Lecause you 
wrote that letter!” 


Editha Bray rose impetuously from her 
ashes and the divan, and came forward with 
a little cry: ‘‘Oh, how perfectly dreadful!” 
Her cheeks, flushed with embarrassment, were 
adorably pink, and her slightly disarranged 
coiffure permitted the escape of some curly 
tendrils which suggested that it would be a 
privilege to be allowed to replace them. She 
was at her most distractingly pretty moment, 
and Mr. Hamilton eyed her approvingly. 

““Won’t you please all go away and leave me 
alone?” she implored them. ‘I’m much 
better! And you must give me back my letters 
and forget all about them. I—they—it’s ——” 

‘““Won’t you all go and leave us alone?” 
interposed Mr. Hamilton quietly. ‘That is 
what you meant, isn’t it (he glanced furtively 
at the letter), Editha?” His tone was very 
firm, and he looked her squarely in the eyes. 

Editha, clutching a chairback convulsively, 
started twice to speak. Then she nodded a 
meek acquiescence, 

There was a spasmodic rush of departure. 

Mrs. Holden, the last to leave, spoke majes- 
tically: “‘Here’s the rest of your letter, Jerry, 
if you need it to refresh your memory.”’ 

(A Voice OutTswE: Well, I should think 
he’d hesitate about marrying into such a sickly 
family. Both her aunts ——) 


Z@= Hamilton continued a calm perusal of 
the missives. Editha, struggling with wrathful 
consternation and amused admiration of such 
audacity, rested her arms on the top of the tall 
chairback, and waited. “It’s a corking good 
letter, all right,”’ he said, looking up at last. 

“Perhaps you wouldn’t mind telling me 
who you are?” she said icily. 

“‘T’m your preserver,”’ he returned promptly. 
“Isn’t that enough? Shades of the effete 
East! Do you have to give a reference from 
your last place before you rescue beauty in 
distress?”’ He observed a dimple which dented 
involuntarily, and pursued his advantage 
wilily: ‘‘When Perseus rescued Andromeda 
from the sea monster do you suppose the first 
thing she said was: ‘What is the name, please?’ 
and after he produced his card, and he had told 
her he was traveling for the Grecian Deities— 
sounds like a cigarette firm, doesn’t it?—I 
suppose you think she ought to have said that 
Poppa didn’t allow her to associate with travel- 
ing men.” He smiled at her mischievously. 

** But you see,”’ she bantered, “I don’t know 
yet whether I’m preserved, or whether I’m in 
a Worse ——” 

“Pickle,” he supplied. ‘‘Sounds as though 
the canning season had begun, doesn’t it? 
Don’t you think,” he suggested artfully, ‘that 
it would be a good idea to sit down and talk it 
over?” And as she subsided into a chair he 
drew one up facing her. “Now,” he said 
crisply, ‘“what did you do it for?” 

*“Do what?” she evaded. 

** All this cerebral-thrombosis business,” he 
stated; “‘and by-the-way, in case you should 
try it again it’s not customary for candidates 
for the Quiet tomb along that line to do so 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 89 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for November, 1911 


One Million Whisk Broom 
Handles Will Fall Off Today 


Tack them on, tie them on, wedge "em on with 
wads of paper —they will soon be off again. But they 


won’t come off if they are put on with stick-everlasting 


[ 


AGE'S 
GLU 


How many things in your house are sick with the disease 
which one to twenty drops, applied externally, of LEPAGe’s Glue 
will cure? ‘Take an inventory of the loose joints, shaky knobs, 
rattling furniture, wabbly banister rungs that are warping, sagging, 
shrinking, say, one penny’s worth a day. “Then figure how much 
a ten-cent bottle of LEPAGgE’s Glue will save you in dollars. 

Now Mark: ‘There is no bad smell to LePAGe’s Glue. It 
doesn’t dry up—the cap is air-tight. You can use every drop. 
That little metal spreader works into crevices and corners, spreads 
the glue thin and even —revolutionizes the use of glue. 


One for your desk 
Get 2 Bottles Today or‘ ze",30" 
Write for Our Free Booklet, ‘‘Glueism.’’ It will teach you some mighty valuable glue 
economies. It contains 101 uses for glue, will suggest a thousand more. 


Russia Cement Co., 43 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 
We manufacture Glues (hard or liquid) in bulk for allindustrial purposes. 


Sold in pin-sealing tubes also. 


Library Slips with every Bottle and Tube. 











This mark 


rE 


engraved on the 
bottom of every 
genuine piece. 


Cul, Gravic 
Satin Engraved 
Rock Crystal 


It secures you glass color and 
cutting in highest beauty and rare 
grace of line. 
** The ‘Sterling’ mark for si/ver,— 
The ‘Hawkes mark’ for glass!”° 
At the best dealers. 


Write for our new illustrated book, 
‘“Howto Know Glass.” An Authority! 


T.G. HAWKES & CO., Corning, N.Y. 











HALCYON 


MESSALINE 


(TRADE MARK) 


Petticoats 


Fashionable, close-fitting, light, soft and beautiful. 
Made from the newest Hydegrade fabric—Halcyon 
Messaline—a material that is difficult to tell from 
real messaline. Ask your dealer for ——— 
saline Petticoats and be sure this SIL 

label, green letters on black ground, we 
is sewed in waistband. 






















Every petticoat bearing this label is guar- 
anteed. Your choice of latest styles, 
variety of colorings and shades, em- 
broidered or plain. 

And remember, Halcyon 
Messaline Petticoats are 
Jar more durable than F ee Me gener , 
veal messaline and SS, < 

cost much less. ~ sayy 
Halcyon Messaline /f ) ey ny 
also by the yard y Y 
at lining coun- " yt \ 
ters. Yard 
wide —40c. 


All 
Dealers 


A. G. HYDE & SONS 
New York Chicago 
Makers of the cele- 
brated Heather- 
bloom Taffeta 

































“A 
Air The latest 
25c Japanese . Fern | d k invention 
as? i, _inBrassHangingBasket | | ouse eepers that ones 
py At 10 Cent Stores Everywhere | cleaning of Silverware 
suiix. .. Basket, 10c nd shorter’ and easier is 
PhSe Fern, 10 ENETITEG tne vayngio cioth. it 
“te” An ap- quickly cleans by itself, 


pealing 
touchof Na- 
ix ture for 
home deco- 
ration. Fern 
10-inch 
spread, Bas- 
> ket genuine 
Bs pun 
: Xmas Offer & brass. 4in. 
} A dainty brass diameter, solidbrass 
*1912 calendar and chain, 

book of beautiful gifts Lookfor‘*Melrose 
for 10 1-cent stamps. Studios” on the bottom. 
Melrose Studios, 20 Edgwater Ave."Dayton, O- J 





Special 





without the use of any silver polish and lasts for 
months. The Daynglo Cloth eliminates assembling 
the Silverware in one place to be cleaned. You 
take the Daynglo Cloth to your Silverware, savin 
time, labor and dirt. Rouge is the only minera 
that Gold and Silver Manufacturers can use that 
produces the beautiful lustre on their products; 
therefore, it is the one chemical to be used to re- 
store the lustre. The Daynglo Cloth is the only one 
finished successfully with rouge, having lasting 
qualities, that does not injure the silver and is 
guaranteed to do the work or money refunded. 
If not at your departmentstore, we willsend itto you prepaid 
on receipt of25c. Kindly send us the name of your dealer. 


CARY-DANE MFG. CO., Dept. X, 102 West 101st St., N.Y. 



























PYRO DENATURED 
ALCOHOL 
BRIGHT AS A 
suNEEAM» LAMPS 
Safe, Clean, Odorless, Cheaper, and More Bril- 
liant than Electric Light. i 
Pyro Stoves Eim'nt Sahn inde: 
mo ashes. Think what that means to YOU. Write 
for illustrated booklets. 





Alcohol Utilities Co., 40 E. 21st St., New York City 
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Let us Clothe Your Baby 


Our beautiful catalog of babywear 
S t fr t Pictures 

en €€ ON FEQueEST and prices 
of ‘‘every baby need’’; 52 pages; 300 illustrations; 
a money, time and trouble saver for mothers. 
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C. C. Parsons’ Household Am- 


monia Cleans Without Harm 
to Colors, Fabrics or Hands 


Every woman ought to knowthe differ- 
ence between ordinary ammonia and 
C.C.Parsons’ Household Ammonia, and should 
guard against the weak, watery solutions 
sold as imitations of C. C. Parsons’. 

Ordinary ammonia is a caustic alkali, 
often harmful to colors, fine fabrics and 
the hands. 


CCDarsons 


flouschold 






VILL 








ULLAL 
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(Introduced 1876) 


is a very effective cleanser, harmless to all 
things except dirt, and positively beneficial 
to the skin. The harmful alkali, which 
makes ordinary ammonia so destructive, is 
modified inC. C. Parsons’ Household Ammonia. 


When you buy ammonia* for domestic use, 
be sure to ask for C.C. Parsons’—the strong kind. 


Beautiful Balancing Bird Mailed FREE 


Interesting, instructive toy for the children sent 
free with our book, which tells in interesting 
story form how C, C. Parsons’ Household Ammonia 
can be used for cleaning: 


Embroidery Underwear Windows 












Linens Blankets Woodwork 
Flannels Laces Cut Glass 
China Curtains Painted Walls 
Jewelry Rugs Draperies 
Silverware Carpets Linoleum 
Stone Settings Bric-a-brac 

And in the Bath 


C. C. Parsons’ Ammonia is 
sold by grocers in Medium 
Size, Large Size and Extra 
Large Size Bottles. 


For Balancing Bird and 
Booklet address 


COLUMBIA CHEMICAL WORKS 
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45 Sedgwick St. Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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Tailored Wash Suits 
For Girls and Boys 

Made roomy, not bulky. Ford’s Dutch 
Rompers and Russian Suits, are cut to 
give your child an individuality—They 
hang well—and wear. ell made, in 
light, airy, sanitary work rooms—double 
stitched where needed. Do not rip. 


Materials of character which wash and 
wear—permanentcolors. Trimmed with 
the extra touch of discriminating taste. 

FREE CATALOG illustrates the many clever 
styles in which Ford’s Dutch Rompers and Rus- 
sian Suits are made. They solve the problem of 


having your children distinctively and economic- 
ally dressed. Write for catalog today. 


FORD & ALLEN, Inc., 200 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 

















(Afistand IACON, 


yes very first taste will show you why par- 
ticular people willingly—eager/y—pay a 
trifle more for HORMEL’S FAMOUS DAIRY 
BRAND than for ordinary Hams and Bacon. 
HORMEL’S are tempting, delicious, satisfying 
to the last juicy morsel. Made by the special 
HORMEL PROCESS froin carefully selected prime young 
milk—and grain—fed hogs reared in the heart of Southern 
Mianesota’s famous dairy region. 

Let taste be the test—TRY HORMEL’'S! If not sold by 
your Dealer, we will ship at following prices (F.O. B. Austin): 
Dairy Hams, 19 cents the pound 
Dairy Bacon, 30 cents the pound 
Address Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn. 
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much dictating. Your conversational powers 
are supposed to be impaired. I should think 
anybody with such a profusion of invalid aunts 
would have known that.” 

She flashed a quick, amused glance at him. 

“Precisely,” he acquiesced. ‘‘Invention is 
the Entrance to Opportunity and the Exit 
from Dilemma. By-the-way, do you supply 
your masculine correspondents with note 
paper?”’ 

“No,” she said, puzzled. ‘‘Why?” 

“And a man who lived in the same house 
with you wouldn’t waste his time writing what 
he could say,” he mused. ‘That was what 
struck me as odd when I noticed that the two 
letters were written on precisely the same 
kind of paper.” 

“Oh,” she said involuntarily, “I never 
thought of that!” 

“Criminals always forget something,’ he 
observed. 

“Oh,” she expostulated, “‘what do you think 
of me?” 

He eyed her quizzically. ‘Our acquaint- 
ance has been short,” he stated, weighing his 
words carefully, ‘‘but so far I’ve found that 
you prefer the pleasures of imaginative aviation 
to the plain path of veracity. I’ve seen you 
simulate sickness for purposes of deception. 
And you are intricately involved in a case of 
forgery. Yes,’’ he said piously, as she jumped 
at the word, “it’s a combination to make 
the average man shudder, but not being an 
average man ‘ 

“Don’t!” she said imploringly. ‘‘I’ll tell 
you the whole thing. I’ve got to tell some one 
or perish! And you are going away in half an 
hour, and I’ll never see you again!” 

“Don’t think it for a minute,” he inter- 
rupted. ‘Let me finish. I’d just begun.” . 

“No,” she said firmly. “Ladies first!” 





ZO He nodded, with a delightful assumption 
of good comradeship. 

“You see,”’ she began extenuatingly, “‘you 
were never an unmarried girl surrounded for a 
week by just married women.” 

“T never was,” he agreed. 

“And they quoted their husbands every 
minute,” she went on. 

““They always do,” he said. ‘“‘My married 
sister thinks that if there was a general apprecia- 
tion of Freddie he would be President of the 
United States, General Manager of all the 
large corporations and one of the Directors of 
Heaven.” 

“‘It seems to be an irresistible impulse,”’ she 
confided, delighted to find a kindred soul; ‘‘ but 
if I ever marry I shall never do it, never! I 
shall remember what it drove me to! But I 
got so tired of being regarded as a fraction of a 
being, so much less important than a ‘better 
half.” And I can write such a masculine back- 
hand. And I knew if they once got hold of my 
letter they’d find the other and read it though 
the Heavens fell.” She laughed bubblingly. 
“And they did! It was awfullyfunny. I was 
just going to revive and say that if I had a 
cup of strong tea and a good night’s rest I 
should be all right; that my aunt always was! 
And they would have hustled those letters back 
on my desk, -and pretended they’d hardly 
glanced at them. And they would have been 
quite impressed. And (reproachfully) you 
came and spoiled it all!” 

“Ingratitude!”’ he said severely. ‘‘I offered 
you a way out and you took it. What did you 
take it for, then?” 

“T took it,” she murmured, “because I was 
taken by surprise. No,” she interrupted her- 
self, “I fib. I feint. I forge. But I can tell 
the truth!” She leaned toward him with a 
captivating air of making a confidence. “I 
took it because it was an additional emergency; 
and emergencies are exhilarating!” 

“You ought to marry,” he said, with pro- 
found conviction. ‘Marriage is a series of 
emergencies. And, by-the-way, where did you 
get the views on marriage in the letter that 
bears my signature?” 

“‘T was just going to explain to them,”’ she 
stated patiently, “that it wasn’t your signa- 
ture, when you interrupted. Now whatever we 
invent they’ll always have their doubts. I’m 
sorry, but you brought it on yourself. The 
only thing for you to do is to marry some one 
else right away, to show them it wasn’t deep!” 

“Thanks,” he said grimly. ‘‘Was it just a 
hodgepodge of letters you’d had?” 


ZF She shook her head. “All the material 
part was just put in to impress the populace,” 
she announced. ‘‘ But the real things were the 
things that I suppose most girls dream of hear- 
ing the One Man say to them.”’ She had slipped 
into a sudden seriousness that seemed to suit 
her best of all. ‘‘And the men seem to feel 
just some one little part of it,’’ she confided, 
with a whimsical little pout. ‘‘ You see, women 
are curiously composite, but a man seems to 
fall in love with just some one thing about you. 
Your prettiness, or your capriciousness, or the 
way you dance, or swim, or wear your clothes, 
or look as if you always needed his advice. And 
it’s only natural to pose a bit in the things he 
does like about you, because approbation is 
delicious incense. But there are so many other 
sides of you that want their chance. There 
ought to be somewhere a man who would 
understand all of them, and appreciate the 
good ones, and shake his head over the bad 
ones, and love your queer, funny combination 
of qualities better than anything else in the 
world, just as you would love his; because you 
two are infinitely more companionable than 
any other two human beings can possibly be, 
and you’ve pinned your faith to the same 
standards, and are honest enough to confess 
your own faults.” 

Hamilton hitched his chair one peg nearer. 
“You might just as well learn the story of my 
past now as ever,” he announced decisively. 
“We ought to have been little kids together 
and grown up in the same town. I ought to 
have carried your books to school, and you 
would have worn my ring, and I should have 
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” THE SILENT 








Delicate Gowns Not Marred In This 
Roomy Electric 


Your party for reception, theater or ball, may number five adults, yet no 
gown will be marred or even crushed in the clean, roomy 


Silent Waverley Limousine-Five 


“FULL VIEW AHEAD" 


(Design and Construction Patents Applied For) 


Seats for five are actually provided, with ample space between. The body 
design is a refinement upon the famous Town Chariot of France, used in 
the period of the first empire. 


Its cleanliness is ideal. There is no 
smoke—no odor—no spattered oil. Toilet 
case, umbrella holder, clock, cut glass 
vases, frosted dome lights, odometer and 
speedometer, all included in furnishings. 

Limousine-Five gives you all the service 
of any town car at half the expense of 
most gas cars. High Efficiency Shaft 
Drive—Full Elliptic Springs, Exide, Waverley, National or Edison Battery. 


Write for the Waverley Art Book on Town Cars. 
describes the Limousine-Five, the 1912 Four-Passenger Brougham, Coupe, Victoria-Phaeton, Roadster, 
Stanhope and Other Models. 





THE WAVERLEY COMPANY 


FACTORY AND HOME OFFICE: 119 SOUTH EAST ST., INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


New York: 2010 Broadway. Philadelphia: 2043 Market St. Boston: 25 Irvington Pi. Chicago Branch: 2005 Michigan Bivd 
Several Hundred Other Dealers. Addresses on Application 


Richly illustrated in colors. It pictures and fully 


Prices $3500 Down to $1250 
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THE BEAUTY OF YOUR SILVERWARE 
depends on its brilliancy and cleanliness’ 


ELECTRO 


S Silver Polish 


LICON 


with little effort and small expense will 
keep it always bright and fresh as new. 








Electro-Silicon does not scratch 
or mar, and is free from chemicals. 
Its exceptional merit has made it famous 
around the world. Send address for 


FREE SAMPLE 


Or 15c. in stamps for full sized box post-paid. 
The Electro-Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York 


Sold by Grocers and Druggists Everywhere, 
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“Dy htl” 


Electric 
Coffee Percolator 


Delicious Coffee made and 
served right on the 
breakfast table — 
porch — at bedside 
in 6 to 8 minutes. 

No fire — no 
bother —cost of current only 
aboutone-tenthofacentacup. 

Simply attach cord of this 
wonderfulrapid heating device 
to any light socket. 

The automatic pumping 
does the rest. 

It brews the famous drip 
coffee —all the aroma and 
full, rich flavor, but not 
boiled. 

Coffee always uniform 
and free from acidity or 
bitterness. 

The last cup the same as 
the first. 

The ‘‘Rochester”’ is guaranteed for 2 years 














Rochester Stamping Co. , 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Maters of Chafing Dishes, Serv- 
ing Dishes, Crumb Sets, Trays, 
Casseroles, ete. 






Nickel or Copper Buy of your local 
Finish. dealer. If he does 
Scupsize—$7.50 not handle the 
7cupsize— 8.00 ‘‘ Rochester’’ do 
Allattachments notacceptasubsti- 
included, tute, but write us. 


in the 
coffee 
it saves 
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6 Old Carpet 


We Will Make 


|New Rugs 


Beautiful designs to your taste — Plain, 
Fancy, Oriental—fit for any parlor. 
Guaranteed to wear ten years. 


Rugs, 75c and Up 


Ours is the sangeet factory of its kind 
in America. Established 37 years. 
Originators ofp OLSON FLUFF RUG. 

(Grand Prizes at 3 World's Fairs.) 


We Pay Freight 
Old carpets are worth money ; 
don’t throw yours away. 


FREE‘ scsigna in colors, 
Z prices and full information. 
. OLSON RUG CO. 
Dept.32, 40 Laflin St., Chicago 


| 
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Willow Plumes 


Direct from the 
manufacturer at one-half 
regular price 
Made in our own factories 

and sold direct to you. 


., Selected male stock, long, lustrous flues, extra 
wide and full, hand tied; guaranteed: 

18 in. long 22 in. long 

18 in. hone $5.95 22 in. barr $ $10. 50 
20 in. long 24 in. long 
20 in. benef $7.50 24 in. bar $ $12. 50 

-PFRENCH PLUMES: Prime stock, broad flues, French 
curled; 17% in. $1.85; 20 in. extra quality, $5.00. 

In black, white or colors. Expressage prepaid. 

Money promptly refunded if goods not satisfactory. On 
receipt of 25 cents for expressage, we will send any plumeC.O.D. 
on approval with privilege of examination. If not satisfactory, 
return at our expense, and we will refund your 25c. Also lower 
and higher priced plumes. Paradise, Ostrich Bands, etc. 
Willowing and Repairing old feathers at low prices a specialty. 

Write today for complete catalog H. 


National Ostrich Feather Co.,813 Broadway, New York 
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HIS fall wear the most stylish shoe 

made. Have your shoes closer fitting, 
smarter, and perfectly comfortable without 
the torture of ‘‘breaking them in.”* 


Write for the Red Cross Style Book and 
see the newest boots of tan and dull leather, 
the fashionable dress shoes of velvet and 
suéde—everyone with the wonderful Red 
Cross Comfort. 


This comfort is due to the way the Red 
Cross Shoe fits your foot and follows its every 
movement as a glove moves with the hand. 

If your dealer hasn’t the Red Cross Shoe 
write us and we will send you the name of 
one who has, or supply you direct, fit guar- 
anteed. We have fitted 
over 50,000 women by 
mail, we can fit you. 
High Shoes, $4, $4.50 and 
$5. Oxfords, $3.50 and = 
Address, THE g 
KroOuN - FECH- 
HEIMER Co., 501- s 
521 Dandridge St. Trade 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Mark 


0ssSihioe 


“Bends with your foot.” Trade Mark. 


LET US SEND YOU 


HAIR 


ON APPROVAL 


We will send you this switch 
or any article you may select 
from our large new cé atalog with- 
out a cent in advance. Our im- 
mense business, the largest of 
its kind in the world, 
enables us to quote 
surprisingly low 
prices. Goods list- 
ed below are ex- 
tra short. stem, 


































THE MARCHIONESS 
KNOT 
We make this b this beautiful madeof splendid 
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sent you lace-edged valentines. We’ll have to 
play twice as hard to make up for all that. I 
wonder what you’d have thought of the little 
duffer who was so fond of books he was ashamed 
of it; and who dreamed of Juliet and Rosalind 
until he was impelled to thrash some larger boy 
about twice a week to keep his own self-respect. 
Then he went to college, and “igi football as 
the one serious thing in li and then he 
stepped out into the world to discover that, 
apparently, he was the ball! It took him some 
years of hard work to get back any confidence 
in the theory that he had any brains at all, and 
then things began to come his way, and he 
worked harder still, and liked it. And he 
played a bit, and liked that. He even fell in 
love a few times, after the piecemeal fashion 
you say men do; and fell out again—sometimes 
because he was unappreciated, which hurt his 
feelings; and sometimes quite on his own ac- 
count, which, somehow, hurt him worse. And 
so he decided that dreams were best. He could 
dream delightful, whimsical dreams of the girl- 
who-perhaps-never-was, and they were glorious 
chums through thick and thin.” 


Z@Z He was looking her straight in the eyes 
now, and he spoke very seriously. ‘‘Today, 
when I read the first sentence that caught my 
eye in that letter I had almost a feeling of per- 
sonal jealousy. J could have written that—to 
the Right Girl—and I wondered who the chap 
was, and if the girl understood! Evidently not, 
silly, hysterical little fool, since she’d flung it 
away! And I turned to your answer, and 
noticed the paper. And then I saw You, and I 
knew you were the Right Girl, and I’d fight 
man or mystery to get a chance to tell you so.’ 

She put out a hand imploringly. ‘‘Oh, please 
don’t,’’ she began. 

“Wait,” he persisted. “Tf I seem horribly 
bold remember I’m shaking in my shoes; if 
it’s unforgivably sudden remember that we 
haven’t more than thirty or forty years to live 
together and it’s going to be far too short; if 
you call me a stranger there is my letter of rec- 
ommendation—my letter to you, written to 
you by me, just as much as though I’d held the 
pen; signed with my name, as though you 
knew any other would be plagiarism! I pledge 
you to live by it. Do you believe I meanit?” 

“Tt isn’t that,” she hesitated. 

“Tt is just that,” he answered firmly. ‘‘What 
difference do the rest of things make? The kind 
of surface things you know about people you’ve 
known for years! I votethe Republican ticket; 
I think golf is a cracking good game; and I 
can eat almost anything liable to be placed 
before civilized man—except watermelon. Will 
that help me along any?” He smiled mis- 
chievously; and she laughed bubblingly, glad 
to have the tension relieved. 

“*Vou’re a remarkably nice man,” she stated 
gaily, ‘‘a trifle impressionable, perhaps; and 
you ’ve yielded to a chivalric impulse to rescue 
me from a predicament, as a good boy would go 
after a drowning kitten. Now if you want to 
be at your very nicest moment please go away, 
and pay me the compliment of believing that I 
am quite clever enough to get out of this alone. 
And some day, when we are miles and miles 
from Tiverton, you shall come and see me, and 
I will tell you how I did it.” 

“‘T love you,” he said steadily. 
marry me?” 

“‘Oh, Boy!” she expostulated. 

They had both risen, though neither could 
have told why. 

“‘Doesn’t it mean anything to you?” he de- 
manded quietly; but his hands clinched, as 
though he held himself in control by an effort. 


Will you 
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Each and every part is 
INDEPENDENTLY 
ADJUSTABLE. 


New York City 


Do not any longer try to 
make a dress without a 
Dress Form, andgetthebest. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for November, 1911 


Dress Form 


You know how difficult it is to 
make a dress fit perfectly at the 


Bust, Waist and Hips! 


with yourself for a model and a 


Your Very Image 


in lines and proportions can be reproduced with a 


Hall-Borchert Adjustable 





Be sure this label 





is on the form you buy 











mirror to see the back with; but with a duplicate of your- 
self ina Dress Form, the problem of fitting is solved and 





The New Way 


To get a form giving 100 per cent ad- 
justable efficiency you must have one that 
is independently adjustable in each and 
every part. 


Our many years of experience have forced 
us to discard the automatic principle 
because of its limited adjustability. 

An important feature is the simplicity and 
ease with which our forms can be adjusted, 
as well as their great durability. Look 
well at the above illustrations, and then 
imagine if you can how easy it is to make 
a dress witha perfect dress form, and write 
at once for our 24-page Booklet entitled 


“DRESSMAKING MADE EASY” 





Dept. 8, 230 W. Huron Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


Dressmaking 


is Made Easy 





Hall-Borchert Forms 


are known as standard forms the 
world over, and are used by all the 
Fashion and Pattern Houses in 
the United States. When buying 
a dress form be sure the label as 
printed above ison the form you buy. 





The Pleasing Result 


HALL-BORCHERT DRESS FORM CO. 


Dept. 8, 830 W. 32nd Street 


Dept. 8, 70 Pearl Street 
Toronto, Canada 





—"THE GIRL” 


COLLAR SUPPORT | 


(Patent Applied For) 











Aurora Cloth for Sai Draperies. 


To Make Your Home More Attractive 






















“*To laugh and love and work and play; to un- 


lece by ng our ‘uality selected 
Lert 6 -in. "wavy = Ford human hairand 
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Let It Reflect Your Own Individuality 





THOUSAND 





TEN i 


We will send 


Correspondence Department 
prepaid On Approval. If you find it 


absolutely as satisfactory as if you were here in our store. Itisa 
natural growth of a branch of our business and represents intel- 
ligent salesmanship by mail. The same attractive quality, service 
and price prevails, that a customer receives in the store. We solicit 
business and pay freight west of the Mississippi and south of the 
Ohio River. If you want something new and correct in window 
draperies and lace curtains, rugs or floor coverings, we will be glad 
to send you free our magnificent 1911 Portfolio. 


Robert Keith Furniture Co., 1108 Keith Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


N. B. Drop us a line today to insure your copy of this Portfolio. 


<<« WILL NOT RUST »—-> £ 
Can Be Laundered While Attached § 


derstand and help and stand by all our lives?” £ th If your selection of window draperies and curtains, 
ready to pin on as to match any She stood irresolute; then she flushed rosily, of these ' floor coverings, ote.» must a spond = stock, | 
wee ens like the goddess of the dawn, and put out both New Collar Supports Free! your individuality is cramped — yon can’t throw your , 
e she o ” * : 
hands. ‘‘We’lltry, Jerry,’ she said simply. . = make selections that do not harmonize with your other 
STRAIGHT SWITCHES WAVY SWITCHES furnishings or carry out your own ideas. 
1% oz.18in. $ .95 20in. $1.95 Z@z But even as he caught her to him the 9 ° 
7<3e +s OMe eo telephone rang sharply. ‘I must answer it,” INVISIBLE Keith s 1911 Portfolio 
2%on.24in. 2.75 26in. 5.95 she gasped. ‘You can’t tell what they may COMFORTABLE (Rugs — Curtains — Draperies) 
3oz.26in. 4.95  30in. 8.00 have done. Please—Jerry.”’ He laughed ten- = will bring into play your individuality. It is full of 
Featherweight Stemless Switch, aan ; derly as he transferred her to his left arm, and beautiful Paces} in colors and netttones of the 
tg turned, so holding her, to the receiver. wean a easauson eases os took aoereg custalan 
+ eo . . ” . > ? ? 

lected Hair, Very Cur 4.95 “*T will answer it,’’ he whispered. “You are Clip SUPPORTS apart at and floor coverings. It is an intelligent salesman froin { 
Coronet Braid, 345 oz., ‘Wavy . 4.95 hardly strong enough yet. Hello! . . . Oh, AR an poche Bg Saenat Pies Bont oghemnlbabggd a 
200 other sizes and on of ; it’s you, Cousin Mary, is it? . She’s fold back the RIBBON ENDS portfolio embodies the artistic ideas of men who know how to get 

Switches . ‘3 yee: - —_ etter — ‘ Brag? — t the best effects in home decoration—specialists in their particular art. 
Wigs, Ladies’ and Men's to cerebral. Just a cardiac trouble. Nothing to A ee * 4 makes purchasing through our : 

Send oe ae of your hair and worry about now. Of course we’re Keith’s Individual Service S LU 
describe article you want, 


engaged! . I knewit would be all right if 
I could get a chance to talk to her. 

pshaw! It wasn’t in it with some of the letters 
I’ve written her! . . She’s right here. 
You can ask her. She’ S the Supreme Court.” 
HAIR BOOK, “" He handed the receiver to Editha. 

_ just = the'press—the larg “Yes, Mrs. Holden,” she said rather nerv- 
ay 7 we aout mais: We ously. “Why, of course I’d love to 


perfectly satistactory and a bargain, 
remit the price. If not, return to us. 
Rare, peculiar and gray shades are a | 
little more expensive; ask for estimate. 


= Write forthis new % 
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2 





To introduce this specialty we will mail a Collar Set in 
response to each of the first 10,000 requests. State length 
desired; black or white. 


The Warren Featherbone Co., Three Oaks, Mich. 
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This book also contains val- To Bad Axe,” he whispered all dealers 


uable instructions on “ Beauty 
Culture by Self-Treatment,” 
profusely illustrated, which every 
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Products 
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. “Oh, I don’t think Bad Axe 
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woman wants. Write to-day. manded softly. 4 ge, mur- 
PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 111, 209 State Street,Chicago | ™ured Hamilton.) | . It’s never 
Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World. seemed as far as—as Medicine Hat,’ ’ she stated 





One stroke cleans and polishes 


laughingly, to be almost crushed i in arapturous 
embrace. . ‘Why, you’re lovely to ask 
us both to dinner tonight!” . 
much nicer to have it informal!” 

no doubt your simple dinners are delicious; and 
Jerry eats everything except watermelon. He 
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floors. furniture. woodwork etc ae 
Get a Dustless Mop Dust Cloth and 

bottle of Oil of Gladness onten 

days trial . Money re yaaes 


Write for 


“Ventilating” 
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All surfaces round. Will not cut or injure the 
finesthair. Lightin weight. 
Easy to use. Comfort- : 


an irresistible impulse!” And when she could 
speak again, after being kissed satisfactorily, 
she leaned her head comfortably against his 











able if worn all night. 
5 Japanned 25c 
2 Japanned 10c 
4 Aluminum 25c 
If your dealer cit bs > 
sup you wew y 
ey Rk of price. 
NATIONAL NOVELTY CO. 
1914 Market Street, Phila. 











broad shoulder and gave a funny little sigh. 
“T can never laugh at them again, Jerry,” she 
murmured (and Mrs. Holden, still holding her 
receiver, was relieved to know that she had 
not fainted), “‘because I have a presentiment 
—and I believe in presentiments—that I’m 
going to be the worst of them all.’’ 





FREE—Mail us a Card 


and we will send you pictures of four of 
the season's latest black serge tailored- 
skirts with liberal sample of the material. 


Our hand: Black Serge Skirt Writ 
No.1 BS bo anced bernein § for $3 95. pak ang 








CUSTOM TAILORING CO., 1345 Arch St., Philadelphia 











MARVEL SOLDER 


INSTANTLY MENDS ALL LEAKS 


tin, iron, copper, brass, etc. Solders With- 

out Heat. Just eyecoe' from tube and spread 
over hole or crack with fingers. Hardening, 
it makes solid, smooth surface. Patches all 


machinery. Fine for motorists. 
AGENTS, 


Send 10c for trial tube. 
MARVEL SOLDER CO. 
1937 Broadway, Dept. 1, New York QUICK SALES BIG PROFITS 
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Home-Lover 
should have this 
Free Book about 
Artistic Walls 


T TELLS HOW to make 
each room in the home more 
inviting. Shows twenty’ 


charming interiors in new homes 
and old, Contains actual samples of 
the soft-hued exclusive Alabastine 
tints. Explains our Special Art Service. 
Our experts furnish Color Plans— 
actual working samples—for any room 
you wish to decorate so that your local 
decorator can give you just as nice a 
job as the largest firms in the big cities. 


fh \ | | P | % S alg: om a) 
MAS (es Se, Get Ea re: Ea oss 
iful Wall Ti 

The Beautiful Wall Tint 
is recognized everywhere for its lovely 
colors and superior guality. Every 
woman is proud to have Alabastine on 
her walls. ‘The soft, water color tints 
lend themselves to the latest ideas in 
Colonial, Mission, Craft and other modern decora- 
tion. More artistic and adaptable than wall paper 
or paint at a fraction of the cost. Too superior to 
class with kalsomine. Absolutely sanitary. Goes 
further, pound for pound, easiest to put on the walls, 
and does not chip, peel or rub off when rightly applied. 
Write today for the 

Alabastine Book 
and see how our experts will help 
you to beautify your home, club, 
church, school or office. 
Full 5-Ilb. pkg: White 50c, Reg- 
ular Tints 55c. Library slips in 
every package. 
Alabastine Company 

410 Grandville Road 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Desk 10 
105 Water 8t., New York City 











Found only ontheVeryBest 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO., 125 Farrand Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 











The safest safety pins made. 
And the best because they are made the best. 
Full sample card mailed FREE upon receipt 
of your deale:’s name and address. 











Corticelli 


Too Strong 
To Break 





THE MOUNTAIN GIRL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


David was distressed, but he searched about 
the place until he found an old battered pail in 
which he prepared his‘ antiseptic, and busied 
himself in replenishing the fire and boiling 
the water; all the time his every move was 
watched by the hound and the pathetic blue 
eyes of his master. 

Soon Cassandra returned, to David’s great 
relief, alone. She smiled as she looked in his 
face and spoke quietly: ‘‘I told her to take the 
children and gather dock and mullein leaves 
and such-like to make tea for her old man, and 
if she’d stay a while I’d look after him and 
have supper for them when they got back. Is 
there anything I can do now?” 

David explained his need quickly. 

“T'll help you,” she said simply, and walked 
into the hut. 


ZF Soon he had finished. Then moving 
rapidly about he came to her and led her to 
the door. He praised her warmly, eagerly, 
taking her hands in his, and for the first time, 
as the faint rose crept into her cheeks, he felt 
her to be moved by his words; but she only 
smiled as she drew her hands away and turned 
toward the house. 

“They'll be back directly and I promised to 
have something for them to eat.” 

“Then I'll help you, for our man is coming 
out all right now, and I feel—if he can have any 
kind of care—that he will live.” 

The sky had become overcast with heavy 
clouds and the wind had risen, blowing cold 
from the north. David replaced the shutter he 
had torn off, and mended the fire with fuel 
he found scattered about the yard; and the 
patient looked about a neater and more home- 
like room than he had ever slept in before. 

Cassandra searched out a few articles with 
which to prepare a meal—the usual food of the 
mountain poor, salt pork and cornmeal mixed 
with water and salt and baked in the ashes. 

At last the woman and her brood came 
streaming in, and Cassandra and the Doctor 
were glad to escape into the outer air. He 
tried to make the mother understand his 
directions as to the care of her husband, but 
her passive ‘‘ Yas, suh,”’ did not reassure him 
that his wishes would be carried out, and his 
hopes for the man’s recovery grew less as he 
realized the conditions of the home. 


ery After riding a short distance he turned 
to Cassandra. ‘“‘Won’t you go back and make 
her understand that he is to be left absolutely 
alone? Try to scare her into making the 
children keep away from his bed and not climb 
into it.” 

She turned back and David watched her 
at the door talking with the woman, who 
came out to her and handed her.a bundle of 
something tied in a meal-sack. 

He wondered what it might be, and Cas- 
sandra explained when she returned. 

“These are the yarbs I sent her and the 
children after. I didn’t know how to rid the 
cabin of them without I sent for something, 
and now I don’t know what to do with these. 
We’re obliged to use them someway.” She 
hesitated. ‘‘I reckon I didn’t do right telling 
her that; do you guess? I had to make out 
like you needed them and had sent back for 
them; it wouldn’t do to mad her, not one of 
her sort.” 

He rode to her side and lifted the unwieldy 
load to his own horse. ‘‘Be ye therefore wise 
as serpents and harmless as doves,” he said, 
laughing. 

“How do you mean?” 

“You were wise. Can’t you see that these 
have already served their purpose?” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“You told her to get them because you 
wished to make her think she was doing some- 
thing for her husband, didn’t you? And you 
couldn’t say to her that she would help most 
by taking herself out of the way, could you? 
She could not understand, and so they have 
served their purpose as a means of getting 
her quietly and harmlessly away so we could 
properly do our work.” 

“But I didn’t say so—not rightly; I made 
her think * 

‘“Never mind what you said or -made her 
think. You did right. If ever she grows wise 
enough to understand, well and good; if not, 
no harm done.” 





Z@r7 Cassandra listened, but doubtingly. At 
last she stopped her horse. ‘‘If you can’t use 
them I feel like I ought to go back and ex- 
plain,’ she said. Her face gleamed whitely 
out of the gathering dusk, and he saw her 
shiver in the cold and bitter wind. 

“No, you shall not go back one step. It 
would be a useless waste of your time and 
strength. Later, if you still feel that you must, 
you can explain. Come.” 

She yielded, touched her horse lightly with 
her whip, and they hurried on. 

The night was rapidly closing in, the thick, 
dark shadows creeping up from the gorges be- 
low as they climbed the rugged steep they had 
descended three hours earlier. They picked 
their way in silence, she ahead and he follow- 
ing closely. He wondered what might be her 
thoughts, and if she had inherited, along with 
much else that he could perceive, the Puritan 
conscience which had possibly driven some 
ancestor here to live undisturbed of his precious 
scruples. 

When they emerged at last on the level 
ridge where she had so joyously laughed out 
Thryng hurried forward and again rode at her 
side. She sat wearily now, holding the reins 
with chilled hands. The wind blew more 
shrewdly past them, and a few drops of rain, 
large and icy cold, struck their faces. 

“Put these on, please,” he begged, pulling 
off his thick gloves; but she would not. 

He reached for the bridle of her horse and 
drew him nearer, then caught her cold hands 
and began chafing them, first one and then the 
other. Then he slipped the warm gloves over 
them. ‘Wear them a little while to please 
me,” he urged. ‘‘ You have no coat, and mine 
is thick and warm. Let me put this over your 
shoulders to keep off the rain.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 92 








CHas-A-Srevens & Bros. 


Women’s and children’s wearing apparel exclusively, Chicago, III. 








Send 6c 
for Beautiful 


Will Send Their sais 
Beautiful Style Book 


Free 
a 7) 


T will bring the city to you—will show 
you just what materials, colors and 
styles the women of the leading fashion 

centers are wearing, and enable you to 
wear the same fashions at the same time, 
for it will present for your selection the 
latest models in suits, furs, dresses and 
waists from the largest and most fashion- 
able store in the world for women’s fine 
wearing apparel exclusively. 














































































Through this remarkable book our high grade, 
specially made Stevens garments, the kind we sell 
in our big State Street store, can be purchased for 
less than the ordinary mail order garments. 


If you will send name and address we will 
forward this fall book of styles at once that 
you may investigate its unusual opportuni- 
ties before ordering your fall outfit—we know 
you will not regret doing so. 


The Smart Reversible Coat 
Sketched is $15 


Practically two coats for the price of one. It is 
black broadcloth on one side and satin messaline in 
royal blue, cerise, purple, green or black on the other. 

When the broadcloth side is worn out the reveres, cuffs and 
buttons are of satin, and when the satin side is out they are of 


the broadcloth. The charming color combination, and graceful 
lines, make this coat an unusually attractive one. 


Send postal to-day and you will receive copy 
of first edition by return mail. Address Dept.A 


Ss Chas. A. Stevens & Bros., Chicago, Ill. 







































| 
OYOuU real- | 
ize how im- | | 
portant proper BRIGHTER 
garters are to the THAN 


health of yourself | | 
and children? | | 
There is absolute 


comfort with 


| The Wilson 


Hose 
Supporter 


See how the cord 
is arranged. It 
slides — never jerks 
—removes all strain, 
Wilson Hose Sup- 
porters give perfect 
hose support, wear 
long and stay on 
all day. 
For boys and girls 
2 to 14 years— 
shoulder style, 
or pin-to-waist 
Pi “me style, black or 
white web, 25c. For women and misses — with same co 
and slide action—belt, or pin-on style, 25c. Silk finish, 
50c. Women’s shoulder style, lisle web, 50c 


_ If not_at your dealer's we mail postpaid on receipt of 
rice. Wear them a week, then if not the best you ever 
d, return and we'll refund money. 


A. M. WILSON CO., 101 Main St., Cherokee, Iowa 


Taylor’s “Stahot” Water Bottle Colonial Red Cedar Chest 


The most lustrous thread 


ever made 


Nothing equals it for embroidery 
and crochet work. 


GLOSSILLA Rope in skeins. 
GLOSSILLA Floss in skeins. 
GLOSSILLA Couching in skeins. 


GLOSSILLA Floche on cards for dress em- 
broidery. 
GLOSSILLA Crochet on balls. 


At all best stores 
If your dealer does not keep GLOSSILLA, 
give us his address and write for samples. 


BERNHARD ULMANN & CO. 
107 Grand Street New York 









































and SYRINGE 
The Ideal 
6 MONTHS | | Wedding, 
Birthday 
TRIAL or Xmas 
4 Gift. 
Great improvement : ‘ 
over old style rubber Bend eens 
6 bottles and cheaper 
Made of Metal in the end. Retains —— ~~ 
heat all night — distributes heat evenly — piesa es wars “- = 
is thin, compact and half the weight of rubber : 
bottles — more durable — covers greater surface — adaptable to <a Aguinnt Moths. f/ 
more uses and gives twice the heat. Safe —sanitary — odorless. Beautifully finisned with yor ret thg Ae  es 
Thousands i ‘ Ww 4 o 
lor fees thal. Prva ao Serre ae, Uae Moe hare ree ay = our factory at Saete Ty prices. We pre- 
le r y lor handsome Cataluy siowinz Hiany Styles, 
PRANKLIN TAYLOR COMPANY, Dept. 16, Janesville, Wis. PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept.79, Statesvill N.C. 
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Dioxogen 


The germs that cause sore throat, tonsillitis, and many 
infectious disorders, gain entrance through the mouth. 
Guard against and prevent infection by the daily use 
of Dioxogen. It cleanses the teeth, mouth and throat; 
it destroys the germs, yet is absolutely harmless — 
even if swallowed. Dioxogen has a hundred uses — 
write for free trial bottle and booklet describing them. 
THE OAKLAND CHEMICAL CO., 73 Front St., New York, N.Y. 
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Factory Price $16.50 
on a $25 Karpen Chair 


To advertise Karpen Furniture we make this 
special offer for a limited time, if bought through 
a Karpen dealer. 


The above price represents our factory cost of labor 
and materials. All selling expenses and profits of 
factory and retailers have been eliminated. 


These are most beautiful and comfortable chairs, 
ood enough for a place in the wealthiest home. 
The price puts them within the reach of people of 
moderate means. Suitably covered, they can be used 
in any room or reception hall in any home. 


We believe our best advertisement is to place a beau- 
tiful example of Karpen Furniture, such as these 
chairs, in every home in America. To accomplish 
this, we offer the greatest possible value in two spe- 
cially designed, beautiful and useful chairs, intended 
for every-day comfort. 


Please read this description. 


No. 229. English Rocker (Armchair to match) 


is a type of an Early-English piece of Queen Mary’s time. It is 
most beautiful, large and roomy. The exposed frame work is solid 
mahogany. Full spring seat of Karpen Guaranteed Construction ; 
luxuriously upholstered seat and back, cushioned with curled 
black genuine hair 
over Florida Moss. 
Height from floor, 
3 ft. 4in. Height of 
back from seat, 2 ft. 
lin. 2 ft. wide and 
seat is1ft.8in, deep. 
Either Armchair or 
Rocker covered in 
Art Denim 


$16.50 


or your choice of 
these coverirgs: 
Karpen Genuine 
Sterling Leather, 
Spanish Morocco 
Leather, Finest 
Genuine Panne Mo- 
hair Plush or in 
Tapestry of equal 
grade in any color- 
ing at 


$20.75 


KARPEN Guaranteed 
Upholstered FURNITURE 


is the highest achievement in furniture design, in 
comfort and in construction, It is covered with fine 
fabrics or best genuine leather. We use Karpen 
spring construction specified by U.S. Government. 


——— All Karpen Furniture is guaran- 
| Ne e } teed to be trustworthy. We know 
p 8) of no other maker who gives you 








| Guaranteed this protection, 
Jpholstere 
. ; Toidentifyour productions when 
| nilure shovping, Zook for our trade- 
——— mark. 


If you contemplate the purchase of other furniture 
for any room in your home, you should send for our 
Instructive Design Book ‘‘ N J,”” mailed free. Read 
it and purchase with greater wisdom. 


Karpen Furniture is sold only through rep- 
utable dealers. Write for dealer’s name 
who can sell you the chairs shown above, 


S. Karpen & Bros. 


Karpen Bldg., Chicago Karpen Bldg., New York 
20 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 


World's Largest Makersof fine Upholstered Furniture 












Sample Free 

Try it on your floor—if it 
is either waxed, varnished or 
shellaced—or on your furni- 
ture. It cleans, polishes and 
renews like magic but never 
injures (important). 


fightener 


Saves 2 to 3 times 
its cost by making the 
floor and furniture finish last 
that much longer. 
Quickly and easily applied with 
soft cloth. 1 quart (75c) lasts a 
home 6 months. 


Ask for FREE BOOK, 

| “Beautiful Floors,” and the 
Free Sample. 

A. S. BOYLE & CO. 

/ 2000 West 8th Street, Cincinnati, 0. 











Complexion 2 
POW DER \": 


The Greatest Beautifier of Them All 


Producingasmooth,velvetycomplexion, 
bringing out the natural tones of the skin. © 
Its absolute beauty, almost impalpable fine- 
ness and softness rnakes Poszoni’s Complexion 
Powder cooling, refreshing and beautifying to the 
most delicate skin without injury. It is the com- 
plexion powder that really clings—the only one 

ut up in a wooden 60x, which retains all , 
its delicate perfume until entirely used up. @ 
5 Colors—Filesh, Special Pink, 

Cream, White, Brunette. 


50c—EVERYWHERE—50c Sy 
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I Trust You Ten Days. Send No Money. $2 Hair Switch Sent on Approval. 
Choice of Natural wavy or straight hair. Senda lock of your hair, and 
1 will mail a 22 inch short stem fine human hair 
switch to match. If you find it a big bargain 
remit §2 in ten days, or sell three and Earn 
Your Switch. Extra shacies a little more. 
Inclose 5c postage. Free beauty book showing 
latest style of hair dressing—also high grade 
switches, pompadours, wigs, puffs, etc. 
Ana Ayers, Dept. B 103, 22 Quincy St, Chicage 
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THE MOUNTAIN GIRL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 91) 


“Oh, no, no!” she cried as he began to 
remove his coat. ‘‘ You need it a heap more 
thanI. You have been'sick, and I am well.” 

‘Please wear it. We'll ride a little faster. 
I must get home and do something for you.” 

Soon they were again descending, and the 
horses, careful for their own safety if not for 
their riders’, continued slowly and stumblingly 
to pick their footing in the darkness. Now the 
rain began to beat more fiercely, and before they 
reached the Fall place they were wet to the skin. 

David feared neither the wetting nor the 
cold for himself;: only for her in her utter 
weariness was he anxious. She would help 
him stable the horses, and led away one while 
he led the other; but once in the house he took 
matters in his own hands peremptorily. He 
rebuilt the fire and removed her wet dress and 
her shoes. She was too exhausted to resist. 
Following the old mother’s directions he found 
woolen blankets, and, wrapping Cassandra 
about, he took her up like a baby and laid her 
on her bed. Then he brewed her a hot drink 
and made her take it. 


ZO “You need thismorethanI, Doctor. If 
you'll just take some yourself, as soon as I can 
Ill make your bed in the loom-shed and i 

“Drink it and go to sleep. Yes, yes. I'll 
have some too.” 

“Cass, you lie still and do as Doctah says. 
If only I could get off’n this bed an’ walk a 
leetle I’d ’a’ had your place all ready fer ye, 
Doctah.” 

David laughed cheerily. ‘Why, this is 
nothing for me.” He stood turning himself 
about to dry his clothing on all sides before the 
blaze. ‘‘As soon as Miss Cassandra closes her 
eyes and sleeps I will look after myself. It’s a 
shame to bring all these wet things in here.” 

Gradually they subsided and slept while 
Thryng sat long before the fire and pondered. 
Once and again a deep, quivering sigh trembled 
through Cassandra’s parted lips. A warm 
rose hue played over her still features, cast by 
the dancing red flames, and her hair in a 
disheveled mass swept across the pillow and 
down to the floor. 

At last the rain ceased; warmed and dried, 
Thryng stole from the silent house and rode 
back to his own cabin. 


Vill 


| ie long such a spring as David had never 
. dreamed of swept up the mountain with a 
charm so surpassing that he was filled with a 
sort of ecstasy. He was constantly out upon 
the hills, reveling in the lavish bounty of earth 
and sky, of rushing waters and all the subtle 
changes in growing things. 

He visited the cabins wherever he was 
called, and when there was need for Cassan- 
dra’s ministrations he often took her with him. 
Thus they fell naturally into good comrade- 
ship. Thus, also, quite as naturally, Cassan- 
dra’s speech became more correct and fluent, 
even while it lost none of its lingering delicacy 
of intonation. David provided her with books 
as he had promised himself. Sometimes he 
brought them down to her and they read to- 
gether; sometimes he left them with her, and 
she read them by herself eagerly and happily 
in the very little time she found for reading. 

Not only did all the work of the household 
fall on her, but also the weaving, which her 
mother had done heretofore, and the care of 
the animals, which had been done by Frale. 
The life she had hoped to lead and the good 
she had longed to do when she left home for 
school she now resolutely put away from her, 
determined to lead in the best way the life that 
she knew must henceforth be hers. She hoped 
at least she might be able to bring the home 
place back to what it used to bein her Grand- 
father Caswell’s time, and to this end she 
labored patiently, albeit sadly. 





LO David was ever aware of a barrier past 
which he might never step, no matter how 
merry nor how intimate they might seem to 
be. Yet as the days passed he became more 
interested in her, influenced by her nearness to 
him and still more by her remoteness. Allured 
and baffled, often in the early morning or late 
evening he would sit in the doorway of his 
cabin or out on his rock with his flute, when 
his thoughts were full of her. Simple, maidenly 
and strong, his heart yearned toward her, 
while instinctively she held herself aloof in 
quiet dignity. Never had she presented her- 
self at his door unless impelled by necessity. 
Never had she sat with him in his cabin since 
that first time when she came to him so heavy- 
hearted for Frale. 

Only when she knew him to be absent had 
she gone to his cabin and set all its disorder to 
rights. Then he would return to find it swept 
and cleaned, and sweet with wild flowers and 
pine greenery and vines, his cooking utensils 
washed and scoured, the floor whitened with 
scrubbing, in his larder newly baked corn- 
bread and white beaten biscuits, his honey- 
jar refilled and fresh butter-pats in the spring. 
Sometimes a brown earthen jug of cool, re- 
freshing buttermilk stood on his table, but 
always his thanks would be swept aside with 
the words: 

“Mother sent me up to see could I do any- 
thing for you. You are always that kind and 
we can’t do much.” 

She loved to watch David attend on her 
mother, so tender was he; and _ he adopted 
a playful manner that always dispelled the 
widow’s pessimism and left her smiling and 
talkative. Ere he was aware, also, he made a 
place for himself in Cassandra’s heart when he 
became interested in the case of her little 
brother and attempted gradually to overcome 
his deformity. Every morning when the child 
climbed to his eyrie and brought his supply of 
milk David took him in, and gently, out of his 
knowledge and skill, gave him systematic care 
and taught him how to help himself. But he 
soon saw that a more strenuous course would 
be the only way to bring permanent relief. 

“What did Doctor Hoyle say about it?” 
he asked the mother one day. 

““He wa’n’t that-a-way when Doctah war 
here last. Hit war nigh on five year ago that 
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EXACT SIZE OF THE LARGE SPIRELLA BONING 





OU may not indulge in bowling or other 
athletics, but wouldn't the Spirella, which 
gives supreme comfort and JRSy « 
freedom in extreme movement : 
and under 
prolonged 
exertion, 
and yet re- 
tains all the 
original grace 
and beauty 
lines of your 
figure— 
wouldn’t 
sucha cor- 
set fully 
meet your 
every demand? “i 


The Spirelia Corset 


is not sold in stores. It is planned and fitted directly to your measure- 
ments by one of our Trained Corsetiéres in the seclusion of your own 
home, at your convenience. It hugs your form like a perfect-fitting 
glove; gently yields to every motion and springs back to place, perma- 
nently retaining its original fine lines under the most severe usage and 
prolonged wear. It subdues all irregularities; brings out the beauty lines 
of your figure— is the personification of grace and style. q 

The SPIRELLA BONING (exactly as reproduced) is of light, i 
open construction, well ventilated, cool and sanitary; positively non- 
rusting (guaranteed so for one year), it admits of frequent laundering. 
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You can have one of these perfect creations and the services = 
of one of our Trained Corsetizres, no matter where you live. The = 
Spirella Booklet contains full information— sent free on request. S 
ow 

SJ 


= The SpirellaCo.,Departmentas §& 
aN Meadville, Pa., U. S. A. S 


WD Niagara Falls, Canada Letchworth (Garden City), England 


Gr EXACT SIZE OF THE SMALL SPIRELLA BONING 
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This 
stylish 
Eider- 
down 
Hatis 
but 
one 
of 250 
newde- 
signs, com- 
pletely de- 
scribed in the 
11th edition of 


“THE MANUAL 
OF HANDIWORK” 
Sent postpaid, 25c 
Whether, you require ee 
e e own, ermantown, four or 
Extension Heel Steadies Ankles | | | cisht fold, or any other variety 


k for the 
Children’s weak ankles are strengthened by of yarn, ask for t 


the Coward Extension Heel, an in-built part of 
this helpful Coward Shoe, With its broad tread BRAND 
and snug fitting waist, this Shoe relieves arch 
and ankle strain, gives a buoyant, natural walk, 


and prevents “flat-foot.” Look for Bear Brand trade-mark on every 
Por Children, Women and Men. skein. It makes you sure of best results in 





Extension Heel 


aaa er hes Nowhere —" Orders Filled. the appearance and durability of your work. 
JAMES S. COWARD BEAR BRAND YARN MANUFACTURERS 
264-274 Greenwich St.,near Warren St., New York 107-113 Grand Street, Dept. A, New York 
























Hagel ome te Heavy Raiment re- 
edensi0 tenes newed at Bornots 
AC M E END us your Fall and Win- 
“J ter hn ng ea Phere i an 
bd furs, knit jackets, etc.—how- 
Automatic ever badly weaenee —~ may be, 
4 We'll clean them by a speci: 
Adjustable Dress Form process that removes the spots 
Simplicity of Adjustment the Keynote and stains, and renews the life 


and vigor of the fabric, without 

in any way injuring the cloth. 

We've had 58 years’ experience. 

On orders of $5 or over we pay trans- 

portation both ways. Write for booklet 
and shipping instructions, 


By a twist of the wrist the three 
little wheels, located at the top of the 
Form AUTOMATICALLY ADJUSTS 
the Form to the desired shape, style or 
size, and there is no woman's figure that 
. the ACME AUTOMATIC ADJUST- 
ABLE DRESS FORM cannot adjust 





itself to. A.F. BORNOT BRO. CO. 
Write to-day for latest catalogue and French Cleaners and Dyers 
Price list, showing all styles, and sizes of 1 d Pairm 
ACME DRESS FORMS. | 1535 Chestnut Bt 12th and Walnut Ste 
14N. Broad an 
Ellanam Adjustable Dress Form Co. PHILADELPHIA 
Suite 638, 500 Fifth Ave., New York City cree Wilmington, Del. Washington, D.C. 


















































GIVES A DELICIOUS FLAVOR AND RICH COLOR TO SOUPS, SAUCES, GRAVIES, ETC. 
USED BY LEADING CHEFS AND THE PALISADE MFG. CO. 
EMINENT TEACHERS OF COOKERY $5 Clinton Ave., West Hoboken, N. J. 
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The Scalp Gets No Exercise 


Yet it needs the invigorating ef- 
fect of the exercise provided by 


The 


Packer — 
(0) 
Shampooing 


1. After wetting the 
* hair, work up the 
lather with the hands. 
Packer’s Tar Soap 
yields a profuse 
lather; so but little 
soap is required. 


2. Apply the lather 
to the head and work 
it into the scalp with 
the finger tips, ma- 
nipulating the scalp 
with a rotary or 
kneading motion. 


3. Thoroughly re- 
move the foam with 
warm water, gradu- 
ating to cold. If 
shampooing by the 
Packer Method, with 
Packer’s Tar Soap, is followed faith- 
fully, the scalp is kept clean and healthy, 
and vitality is imparted to the hair. 


Packers 
Tar Soap 


is a combination of pure pine-tar and other hy- 
gienic and cleansing agents, adapted especially 
to the needs of the scalp. 








Send 10 cents fora sample half-cake of Packer’s Tar Soap 
and our booklet, “‘How to Care for the Hair and Scalp.” 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., Suite 87 G, 81 Fulton St., New York. 


MADE BY HOLLAND 
DUTCH CRAFTSMEN 





rn > ty 
GRANDRAPIDS 





) STYLE BOOK Mailed Free 


ILL be of value to every 

home maker. It shows over 
300 examples of the highest type of Arts & 
Crafts Furniture that has been made for 
modern use, color plates of Arts & Crafts interiors in dif- 
ferent-color harmonies, and gives an interesting history 
of this charming style since the 15th Century. 

This furniture is made by lioliand-Dutch Artists and 
Craftsmen of recognized ability—who impart an individu. 
ality and superiority to each piece bearing our branded 
Trade- Mark, which is a means of identification—a guar- 
antee of excellency. 

If your local dealer cannot show you Limbert’s 
Holland-Dutch Arts & Crafts Furniture, send 
us his name and we will give you the address 
of our Associate Distributor nearest you. 
Charles P. Limbert C 
Holland, Mich. Dept. L, Geond Rapids, Mich. 














Send postal for 1912 Book illustrating over 
2000 BURNT 


WOOD DESIGNS FR E E 


—a complete variety of novel, artistic patterns 
for pyrographic decoration; also information on 
—a new, beautiful decoration 


RO for burnt wood, producing 
the carved wood effect, or- 
iginated by us. We manu- 

PLE facture everything for burn- 

ing wood—we save you 50%. 

F. F. Rick & Co., 635 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y 











Unless the ends of your wire 
COLLAR SUPPORTERS are 
soldered they will rust. A scratch from 
a rusty point is dangerous—Ask for 


rcabines and aoe ae 


FOR 
10¢ 


‘SOIDERED ENDS— 


W. SCHLOSS & CO 
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come on him. He had fevah, an’ right smart 
o’ times when we thout he war a-gettin’ bettah 
he jes’ went back, ontwel he began to kind o’ 
draw sideways this-a-way, an’ he hain’t nevah 
been straight sence. When Doctah saw him 
last he war nigh | three year old an’ straight as 
they make ’em.’ 


ZZ David pondered a moment. “Suppose 
you give him to me a while,” he said. “Let 
him live with me in my cabin, eat there, sleep 
there, everything; and we’ll see what can be 
done for him.” 

“Tm willin’, more’n willin’, when on’y I can 
get to help Cass some. Hoyle he’s a heap °’ 
help. He can milk an’ tote in water an’ feed 
the chick’ns an’ th’ pig, an’ rid’n’ to mill fer 
meal—yas, he’s a heap. 0 help. Cass she got 
to get on with th’ weavin’. We promised bed- 
kivers an’ such fer Miss Mayhew. She sells 
’em fer ladies ’at comes to the hoteli in summah. 
We nevah would have a cent o’ money in hand 
these days ’thout that, on’y what chick’ns an’ 
aigs she can raise fer the hotel too. Hit’s on’y 
in summah. I don’t rightly see how we can 
spar’ Hoyle.” 

““Where’s Miss Cassandra now?” he asked, 
only more determined on his course the more 
he was hampered by circumstances. 

“*She’s in the loom-shed, weavin’. I throwed 
on the warp fer a blue-and-white bed-kiver 
*fore I war hurt, an’ she hain’t had time to 
more’n half finish hit. I war helpin’ to get the 
weavin’ done whilst she war at school this 
winter, an’ come spring she war ’lowin’ to 
come back an’ help Frale with the plantin’ an’ 
makin’ crap fer next year. Here in the moun- 
tains we-uns have to be forehanded, an’ here 
I be an’ can’t crawl scarcely yet.” 

The thrifty soul had been allowed by David 
to take a few steps now and then; but instead 
of realizing her good fortune in being able to 
take any she was bitterly disappointed to find 
that weeks must still pass ere she could walk 
by herself. 

She was seated on her little porch, to which 
David had helped her, looking out on the 
growing things and the blossoming spring all 
about—a sight to make the heart glad; but she 
saw only that the time was passing and it 
would soon be too late to make a crop that 
year. She was such a neat, self-respecting old 
woman as she sat there. Her work-worn old 
hands were not idle, for she turned and mended 
Hoyle’s funny little trousers, home-made, 
with suspenders attached. 

“‘T don’t know what-all we can do ef we 
can’t make a crap. We won’t have no corn 
nor nothin’, an’ nothin’ to feed stock, let alone 
we-uns. We’ll be in a fix just like all the pore 
white trash.” 

David came and sat beside her a few mo- 
ments and said a great many comforting things, 
and when he rose to go the world had taken on 
a new aspect for her eyes—bright, dark eyes, 
looking up at him with a gleam of hope. 

“*T believe ye,” she said. ‘‘We’ll do any- 
thing ye say, Doctah.” 


Ze Thryng walked out past the loom-shed 
and paused to look in on the young girl as 
she sat, swaying rhythmically, throwing the 
shuttles with a sweep of her arms and drawing 
the great beam toward her with steady beat, 
driving the threads in place and shifting the 
veil of warp stretched before her with a sure 
touch of her feet upon the treadles, all her 
lithe body intent and attune. It seemed to 
him, as he sat himself on the step to watch, 
that music must come from the flow of her 
action. The noise of the loom prevented her 
hearing his approach, and silently he watched 
and waited, fascinated in seeing the fabric 
grow under her hand. 

As silently she worked on and slowly, even 
as the pattern took shape and became plain 
before her, his thoughts grew and took definite 
shape also until he became filled with a set 
purpose. He would not disturb her now nor 
make her look around. It was enough just to 
watch her in her sweet, serious unconscious- 
ness, with the flush of exercise on her cheeks 
as he could see when she slightly turned her 
head with every throw of the shuttle. When 
at last she rose he saw a look of care and weari- 
ness on her face that disturbed him. He 
sprang up and came toher. She little dreamed 
how long he had been there. 

‘*Please don’t go. Stay here and talk to me 
a moment. Your mother is all right; I have 
just been with her. May I examine what you 
have been doing? It is very interesting to me, 
you know.” 

He made her show him all the manner of her 
work and drew her on to tell him of the differ- 
ent patterns her mother had learned from her 
grandmother and had taught her. 


ZOZ “They don’t do much on the hand-looms 
now in the mountains, but Miss Mayhew at 
the hotel last summer—I told you about her— 
sold some of Mother’s work up North, and I 
promised more, but I’m afraid—I don’t guess 
I can get it all done now.”’ 

‘*You are tired. Sit here on the step a while 
with me and rest. I want to talk to you a 
little. 

She looked hesitatingly toward the declin- 
ing sun. He took her hand and led her 
toward the door. ‘‘Can’t you give me a few 
moments? You hold me off and won’t let me 
say what I often have in mind to ask you.” 
She sat beside him where he placed her and 
looked wonderingly into his face, but not in 
the least as if she feared what his question 
might be or as if she suspected anything per- 
sonal. ‘‘ You know it’s not right that this sort 
of thing should go on indefinitely.” 

“*T don’t know what sort of thing you mean.” 
She lifted grave, wide eyes to his—those clear, 
gray eyes—and his heart admonished him that 
he had begun to love to look into them, but 
heed the admonishment he would not. 

*‘T mean working day in and day out as you 
do. You have grown much thinner since I saw 
you first, and look at your hands.” He took 
one of them in his and gently stroked it. “See 
how thin they are, and here are callous places. 
And you are stooping over with weariness, 
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(pure refined paraffine) 


Washes Clothes 


cleaner and whiter— 
*| can’t possibly hurt 
the daintiest fabric. 


Just shave a little 
Parowax and soap— 
then boil with the 
clothes twenty min- 
utes. Rinse in very 


Aot water. 
With Parowax 


there zs no rubbing, and it’s the 
rubbing that hurts the clothes. 

Parowax has the cleansing 
power of benzine and naphtha; 


like them 
petroleum. 


it comes from 


It is nature’s concentrated cleans- 

ing force refined into pure white 

wax. The boiling and the rinse 

of very hot water finish the trick. 
Odorless,—tasteless,—couldn’t hurt a baby. 


Just try Parowax. 

Enough for sixteen boilers of washing 
costs but afew cents. You can get it of your 
grocer or we will send a free sample if you 
write for it. Address carefully Dept. 10, 
56 New Street, New York. 


Standard Oil Company 


(Incorporated) 











When 
Looking 
at 


a beautiful 
piece 

of silver- 
ware, 


think of 


WRIGHT'S 
SILVER CREAM 


The most popular silver polish known. 
Better than powders because it doesn’t 
hurt the silver and can’t hurt the hands. 
Has been on the market thirty-eight 
years. Over a million women use it. 

Makes silverware glisten like 
new— reaches every crevice — 
cleans thoroughly. A perfect pol- 
ish for silverware, metalware, 
cut glass, marble, porcelain and 
enamel. mci es 
Ask your dealer, but insist on getting wares 


Send 6 cents in stamps for a large 
sample jar. 


J. A.WRIGHT & CO. 
70 Court St. Keene, N. H. 








the genuine‘ ‘Wright’ 's Silver Cream.”” ps rte rl of ; 












































Fifty Years of Fame. 


The unabated confidence and open 
preference of three generations of 
home-makers, bestowed upon the 

Fruit of the Loom”’ for house- 
hold purposes, is the unrivalled 
record of this favorite brand of 

Bleached Muslin 

Made in widths from 31 to 90 inches 

Best for underwear, sheets, pillow- 
cases and general household purposes. 
Insist upon getting ** Fruit of the Loom’’ when buy- 
ing goods by the yard, or ready-made articles, 


The same integrity and guarantee go with every 
yard that bears this time-honored trade-mark. 


Sold by leading jobbers and retailers everywhere. 














beautiful pictures, 546 x 8, for 5 two-cent stamps. 


0-DAY and select EARLY for Christmas, 
Awarded Four Gold Medals. 





Special Offer, For November Only 


Catalogue of 1000 miniature illustrations and 6 


Every family in the land should have this catalogue. 
Beautiful pictures for CHRISTMAS GIFTS. One 
Cent Each for 25 or more. Size 54¢x8, 2250 Subjects. 
‘The world’s masterpieces. Send 25 cents for 25 art 
subjects, or 25 Madonnas, or 25 for children, or 25 
kittens etc. You will be delighted with then, SEND 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box H. J., Malden, Mass. 


















TRADE MARE 


FABRIKOID LeatHER 





FOR ARTISTIC, SANITARY WALL-COVERING IN DENS, 
LIVING ROOMS, HALLS AND LIBRARIES 


“THE living room illustrated has walls covered with Maroon 
embossed Fabrikoid Leather, wood work and panel strips in 
antique oak. 
in any home, in any color desired, in embossed or grain effects. 
Fabrikoid Leather is an improvement on hide leather for uphol- 
stering, automobile and carriage tops, curtains and cushions, 
screens, pillows, suit cases, etc. 


Its charming effect can be duplicated at small cost 


Catalog, price list, and dealer’s name on request. 


FABRIKOID WORKS, Dept. No. 216, Wilmington, Del. 


E. L. duPont deNemours Powder Co., Owner 
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Copyrighs 1911, Kabo Corset Co. 


OU know better than 
anyone else how you want 
to look and feel. 


There’s a Kabo corset that is made 
specially for your type of figure, and by 
wearing it you'll get the style and the 
comfort you want. 

Get a Kabo fashion book A for 1911 
from your dealer, or send to us for it. 

It shows the latest things in 1911 styles 


and the models intended for various 
figures. 


Kabo Corset Company 
Makers of Kabo and LeRevo Corsets 
Chicago 








THE ORIGINAL 


“Chase” Stockinet Dolls 


; 





* 






a 


Life-Like— Durable—Hygienic 
Delight Children— Mothers Enthuse 


Hand made by skilled art workers, from the best 
clean cotton, especially woven stockinet and heavy, 
fine cotton cloth, making them 


Practically Indestructible 


The faces are formed to natural features, beautifully 
hand painted. ‘They can be washed with warm 
water, keeping infecting germs from our babies. 

Sold undressed, also with suits to fit. When old they can 
be repaired and repainted by sending to the makers. 

All first-class dealers sell them. If you cannot procure 
them we will send you our Descriptive Circular—Free, so that 
you way order direct. We have been making 
these dolis for many years and guarantee them 
absolutely as represented. 

Look for our trade mark on every doll. 


M. J. CHASE, PAWTUCKET, R. I. 





























anical Nurse 


- 7 
Emerick Jumper Swing 
Mothers, —Here is a baby-tendingdeviceso 
perfectly adapted tothe purpose that it is fair- 
ly entitled to be called a** Mechanical Nurse."* 
You just put Baby in it and the “*Nurse*’ does 
the rest. Perfectly safe, easy to handle and 


Baby Can’t Fall Out 
—can't climb out, or injure himself. A 
Walker, Jumper and Swing Allin One. 
Also splendid for undeveloped, backward 
abies, gives them exercise, teaches them 
to walk. Indorsed by physicians—used in 
maby sanitariuins. 


$3.50 and $5.00—All Dealers 


If yours can't supply you, write us and 





we will—express charges prepaid. 

Write for Booklet fully 
Booklet Free describing this wonder- 
ful Mechanical Nurse today. 


Emerick Specialty Mfg. Co. 
Dept. A, St. Joseph, Mo. 


: Sol 
RIBBONS—Buy From First Hands 


AY 4‘7 From themill to vou direct delivered 
ae 
a3 








at your post-office or door by mail. 
To introduce our goods, we will send you 
S yards best quality, all silk, heavy, high 
lustre plain taffeta ribbon, 35g inches wide, 
for 50 cents; 2% yards of satin taffeta, 4% 
inches wide, for 50 cents, in either Black, 
White, Pink, Blue, Scarlet, Cardinal, 
Navy. Brown, Old Rose or Copenhagen. 

Send for samples, circular and prices. 


THE BONSILEK CO., Dept. F, 42 Broadway, New York City 
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and, except when you have been exercising, 
your face is far too white.’’ 

She looked off toward the mountain-top and 
slowly drew her hand from his. “I must do it. 
There is no one else,’’ she said in a low voice. 

“But it can’t go on always—this way.” 

“T reckon so. Once I thought—it might— 
be some different, but now ”? She waited 
an instant in silence. 

“But now—what?” 

“Tt seems as if it must go on—like this 
way—always.” 

“But why?) Won’t you tell me so I may 
help you?” 

“T can’t,” she said sadly and with finality. 
“It must be.” 

He brooded a moment, clasping his hands 
about one knee and gazing at her. ‘“‘ Maybe,” 
he said at last, ‘‘I can help you, even if you 
can’t tell me what is holding you.” 

She smiled a faintly fleeting smile. ‘Thank 
you; but J reckon not.” 

“Miss Cassandra, when you know I am at 
your service, will do anything you ask of me, 
why do you hold something back from me? I 
can understand, and I may have ways 46 

“It’s just that, suh. Even if I could tell 
you I don’t guess you could understand. Even 
if I went yonder on the mountain and cried to 
Heaven to set me free I’d have to bide here and 
do the work that is mine to do, as Mother has 
done hers, and her mother before her.” 

“But they did it contentedly and happily — 
because they wished it. Your mother married 
tor) father because she loved him, and was 
g ad ” 

“Yes, I reckon she did; but he was differ- 
ent. She could do it for him. He lived alone. 
Mother knew he did; she could understand. 
It was like he had a room to himself high up 
on the mountain, where she never could climb 
nor open the door.” 


ZO David leaned toward her. ‘‘What do 
you see when you look off at the mountain like 
that?” 

“It’s like I could see him. He would take 
his little books up there and walk the high path. 
I never have showed you his path. It was his 
and he would walk in it, up and down, up and 
down, and read words I couldn’t understand, 
reading like he was singing. SometimesI would 
climb up to him, and he’d take me in his arms 
and carry me like I was a baby, and read. 
Sometimes he would sit on a bank of moss under 
those trees—see, near the top by that open 
spot of sky, a right dark place? ‘There are no 
other trees like them. They are his trees. He 
would sit with me there and tell me the stories 
of the strange words; but we never told Mother, 
for she said they were heathen and I mustn’t 
give heed tothem. After Father died I hunted 
and hunted for those little books, but I never 
could find them.”’ 

“You remember him so well, won’t you tell 
me how he looked?” 

She slowly brought her eyes down from the 
mountain-top and fixed them on his. ‘‘Some- 
times—just for a minute—you make me think 
of him, but you don’t look like him. I never 
heard any one laugh like he could laugh—and 
with his eyes too. He was tall like you, and 
he carried his shoulders high like you do when 
you hurry; but he wasa dark man. When he 
stood here in the door of the loom-shed his 
head touched the top. I thought of it when 
you stood here a bit ago and had to stoop. He 
always did that.’’ She lifted her gaze again to 
the mountain and was silent. 

“Tell me alittle more. Don’t you remember 
anything he said?” 

‘‘He used to preach, but I was too little to 
remember what he said. They used to have 
preaching in the schoolhouse, and in winter 
he used to teach there—when he could get 
the children to come. They had no books, 
but he marked with charcoal where they could 
all see, and showed them writing and figures; 
but somehow they got the idea he didn’t know 
religion right, and they wouldn’t go to hear 
him any more. Mother says it nigh broke his 
heart, for he fell to ailing and grew that thin 
and white he couldn’t climb to his path any 
more.’ She stopped and put her hand to her 
throat, as her way was. She, too, had grown 
white with the ache of sorrowful remembrance. 

“And then?” 

“One day we were all alone sitting right 
here in the loom-shed door. He put one hand 
on my head and then he put the other hand 
under my chin and turned my face to look in 
his eyes—so great and far, like they could see 
through your heart. Seems like I can feel the 
touch of his hand here yet and hear him say: 
‘Little Daughter, never be like the rest. Be 
separate, and God will send for you some day 
here on the mountain. He will send for you on 
the mountain-top. He will compass you about 
and lift you up and you shall be blessed.’ Then 
he kissed me and went into the house. I could 
hear him still saying it as he walked, ‘On the 
mountain-top one will come for you, on the 
mountain-top.’ He went in and lay down, and 
I sat here and waited. It seemed like my heart 
stood still waiting for him to come back to me, 
and it must have been more than an hour I sat, 
and Mother came home and went in and found 
him—gone.” 











ZZ She paused and drew in a long, sighing 
breath. ‘I have never said those words aloud 
until now to you, but hundreds of times when I 
look up on the mountain I have said them in 
my heart. I reckon he meant I was to bide 
here until my time was come, and do all like I 
ought to doit. I did think I could go to school 
and learn and come back and teach like he used 
to, and so keep myself separate like he did, but 
the Lord called me back and laid a hard thing 
on me and I must doit. But in my heart I can 
keep separate like Father did.” 

She rose and stood calmly, her eyes fixed on 
the mountain. David stood near and longed 
to touch her passive hand—to lift it to his 
lips—but forbore to startle her soul by so 
unusual an act. For all she had given him a 
confidence she had never bestowed on another, 
he felt himself held aloof, her spirit withdrawn 
from him and lifted to the mountain-top. 
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Two Good Reasons for Eating 
Puffed Wheat and Rice 


Twenty million dishes of Puffed 
Wheat and Puffed Rice are now being 
eaten monthly. 

They are mostly eaten just because 
people like them—better than any other 
ready-cooked cereal. They are most 
enticing foods. 


But millions of dishes also are eaten 


Why the Grains are Exploded 


In making these foods the wheat or 
rice kernels are put into bronze-steel 
guns. Then the guns are revolved for 
sixty minutes in a heat of 550 degrees. 


Think what that means—550 degrees. 
Boiling heat, as you know, is 212 de- 
grees. That terrific heat helps to break 
up the granules, as needed for casy 
digestion. 


It also turns the moisture in the grain 


The Myriad Toasted Walls 


The explosion creates a myriad cells, 
surrounded by toasted walls. The 
grains are eight times normal size — 
four times as porous as bread. 


The fearful heat has given the grains 
a delicious taste—like toasted nuts. 
The thin, crisp walls melt like snow- 
flakes in the mouth. 


For the morning dish mix these puffed 
grains with fruit. Or serve them with 





| Putfed Wheat, 10c j:-| Puffed Rice, 15c 





under the doctor’s directions. The best 
physicians prescribe these foods where 
easy digestion is needed. And Prof. 
Anderson invented them particularly 
for the doctor’s purpose. 


The reasons for this should be known 
to you though you eat them from sheer 
enjoyment. 


to steam. When the guns are unsealed 
that steam explodes. There’s a sep- 
arate explosion inside of each grain — 
inside of each granule of grain. 

That blasts the food granules to 
pieces. It does more than heat alone 
evercando. Onecan never make 
cereals more digestible than these foods 
shot from guns. That’s why the best 
physicians recommend these marvelous 
foods. 


cream and sugar. For the evening 
dish, or the bedtime dish, serve like 
crackers in a bowl of milk. Between 
meals, children salt the grains like pea- 
nuts—eat them dry. 

These foods are ideal for the odd- 
time meals because of their ease of 
digestion. 

Yet most people think that these 
grains are exploded to supply this en- 
ticing taste. 























The Quaker Oats Company 


Sole Makers — Chicago 


(214) 
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Its all inthe 


No. 


26 


THE ONLY BAG THAT 
__WILLNOT SAG 


. HE “‘NO-SAG" Bag is true 

to its name—withstands the 
strain of weight and wear 
without sagging, bulging or 
loss of its attractive shapeli- 
ness. In a large variety of 
fashionable and exclusive ef- 
fects—made of the finest 
leathers in all approved col- 
orings, at $1.25 up. * 
No. 16, ‘““NO-SAG”’ Bag of seal 
grain with fancy metal frame (sil- 
ver only), full leather lined and 
fitted with large purse. 
bracelet handle, at $2.00. 
No. 26, “‘ NO-SAG” Bag of grain 
morocco, fancy silk lined; fancy 
gun metal, gilt or silver frame. 
Large purse. Double strap handle, 
at $4.00. 
**NO-SAG” BAGS ARE GUARANTEED. 
Ask at your dealer’s. If he can- 
not supply you, send the price to 
us direct. 

Our new Fall Catalog sent free 
on request. 


FREUND BROS. & CO. 
435 Broome St. New York 
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(Mi rast 


ANNOUNCES 


that on request a copy of the 
Fall and Winter Catalog will 
be sent you postpaid. 

Over 1000 fine pictures of 
still finer merchandise. 

A valuable book, for reference 
or for ordering goods; you 
should get one. 

We never seem able to print 
enough to meet all requests, 
so write us TODAY: 

‘*Send Catalog No. 38.’’ 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
New York 





























Spreads for all special occasions from 
New Year’s to Christmas; also Birthdays, 
Weddings, Children’s Parties, etc., etc. 


Catering for Special Occasions 





| Dawid McKay, Publisher, South Washington Sq., Phila., Pa. 


Mrs. Farmer’s 


NEW COOK BOOK 





By Fannie Merritt Farmer 
(Of the Boston Cooking Schovl) 


Thoroughly proved recipes, 
how to serve, how to dress 
the table, dinner card quota- 
aa tions,etc. Nothing like it ever 
ig published before. 

2 'S Cleverly illustrated: 240pages. 
Cloth Bound. Price $1.00 
For Sale by All Booksellers. 















RBS A 


An actual experience booklet. How 
7 persons (some after a lifetime of failure) have bet- 
tered conditions mentally, physically and financially 
through New Thought. A booklet for you to-day, to 
set your desire-energy in the way of health, happiness 
and success, 

SPECIAL OFFER. FOR 10 CENTS you can get the 
above booklet together with 3 months’ trialsubscription 
to NAUTILUS, the practical magazine of self-help — 
the leading magazine of the New Thought Movement. 
Edwin Markham, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, William 
Walker Atkinson and many others contribute regularly. Elizabeth 
Towne is Editor. Send at once and we will include Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox’s dainty booklet, ‘‘ What I Know About New Thougiit.’’ 


THE ELIZABETH TOWNE CO., Dept. 276, Holyoke, Mass. 











** Non-Collapsible 


izp NIPPLE 


See that valve! 


cannot be formed. 
vent child from collapsing nipple by biting. 
Ask your druggist for ‘‘ Mizpah”’ No. 46. 
FREE A 10c Nipple free for name and address of 

3 friends who have babies. W RITE TODAY. 


cause a vacuum 


Walter F. Ware Co., Dept. H, Philadelphia 


Prevents colic be- | 


Ribbed inside to pre- | 


Cheap as Wood 





We manufacture Lawn and Farm Fence. Sell direct, 
shipping to users only, at manufacturers’ prices. No 
agents. Our catalogis Free. Write for it today. 


UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO., 901 10th St., Terre Haute, Ind. 





HRISTMAS @HOPPING 


in New York at Regular NewYork prices 


Registered Shopper. References. 
MBS. J. JACKSON, 1265 Broadway, New York 


EDDING 100 tovitations $6.75 cocraves 
Invitations $6.75 engraved 

including envelopes. Express Paid. Each additional 50, $1.10. 
100 finest engraved calling cards $1.00. Write for Free Samples 


and club rates, Royal Engraving Co., $14 Walnut St., Phila. 
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COMFY 


Footwear 











The Peerless 


A Comfy-Felt slipper trimmed with rib- 
bon in colors to match. Very hand- 
some and of course very ‘“‘comfy.’’ 
Women’s, Black, Red, Brown, Light 
and Dark Gray, Purple, Wine, Old Price 
Rose, Lavender, Taupe, Pink, Wis- 
taria, and Light Blue . . . . . $1.50 
Delivered 





Picture Comfys 


For Children 
Dutch Kids and Rabbit. own, Blue 
Clown « « Ja, Pink Light Blue 


Misses’ $1.25, Child’s,$1.10, Delivered 





The Tailor-Made 


Women’s, Navy Blue, Light and Pri 
Dark Gray, Red, Wine, Brown and og 
Black - $1.25 

pe! Red, "Brown, Navy Blue and 


Gray . - 6 se $1. 
" Delivered 
Send for our handsome illustrated Catalogue,.No. 20 


showing many new styles. 








Dan’! Green Felt Shoe Co. 
110-112 East 13th St., New York 























RONING 


With the 


S/MPLEX 





1S A PLEASURE 


It will iron in a few moments what would re- 
quire hours by hand. The work will have a better 
finish and cost less for fuel. To continue the old 
hand method means to waste your time, strength 
and money. It does not pay. 

Prove by an actual 30-day free test that the Simplex Ironer 
is a necessity in your home. Heats by gas, scmaiiioe or elec- 
tricity and turns by hand, belt or motor power. 

Catalog and ‘‘Ironing Hints’’ — free on request. 
Write today and ask for Free Trial Offer 


AMERICAN IRONING MACHINE co. 
A-56 E. Lake St. Chicago, Ill. 














Something New! 


La Reine 


Patented Back Brassieres 


The only perfect BRASSIERE. 
Made with a patent back which 
prevents the Brassiere from slip- 
ping off ; holds down the flesh on 
the shoulders of a stout person 
and acts as a moderate shoulder 
brace for slight figures. 

Style 1581, made of extra quality ba- 
tiste with beautiful embroidered yoke. 





At the stores or sent direct on 
receipt of $1.00. 


BIRDSEY-SOMERS CO. 















| 233 Fifth Avenue, New York 











at Home 


Under the direction of 


(Established 1897) 


methoc 


stating age of child, to 


HILLYER, A.B. (Harvard), Hi 


Educate Your Child 


CALVERT SCHOOL, Inc. 


A unique system by means of 
which children from kindergarten 
to12 years of age inay be educated 
pe eae oy at home by the best modern 

s and under the guidance and 
supervision of a school with a na- 
tional reputation for tr: tining y oung 
children. For information write, 


THE Sn SCHOOL, 10 West Chase, a Md. 








WHAT IS MEANT BY 
CONSERVATION? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 


the fouling of harbor waters and the clogging 
of channels of navigation is incalculable. 
Moreover, on their way to the sea the swollen 
streams are apt to flood the lower lands, 
making swamps which later must be drained 
at heavy cost. The lands injured in this way 
alone would furnish homes for more than ten 
million people. 

These strike you as big figures, Mother, 
don’t they? But you must remember that 
this is a big country, inhabited by a popula- 
tion which is growing so that we cannot de- 
pend forever on our farm products to support 
it; we must increase our manufacturing too. 
We have already water-power enough, if we 
availed ourselves of all of it, to run every 
factory now standing in the United States, 
besides propelling all the cars and boats, and 
lighting all the towns and villages; so you will 
see the importance of not only keeping our 
present water supply from waste, but of also 
increasing its possibilities by paying attention 
to the forests that conserve it. 


Our Forests and Mines Need Protection 


BOUT one-fourth of all the surface of the 
United States is timberland. We take out 
of this yearly some twenty-three billion cubic 
feet of wood. The yearly growth, however, i is 
only about seven billion cubic feet; in other 
words, we are taking out more than three times 
as much as Nature is putting back. But that’s 
not the whole story. Of the wood taken out not 
less than one-quarter is wasted, chiefly by care- 
lessness in cutting or removing the logs. An 
average of fifty million dollars’ worth is lost by 
fire every year, besides a good many human 
lives; and the young growth destroyed by fire 
is worth even more than the mature timber 
destroyed. Yet in spite of these fearful inroads 
on our supply we export a great deal of lumber, 
thus diminishing our own resources to make 
up the deficiencies in other countries. 

No forest, once cut away, will grow again of 
itself as well as it did at first; so if we are going 
to replace what we remove we have got to 
plant new trees. To show you how little we 
are doing in this line all the forest land success- 
fully replanted in this country, from the begin- 
ning till the present day, could be set down 
inside of Rhode Island, the smallest State on the 
map, whereas we ought to have planted at least 
a hundred times that much. 

Then look at our mines. When we have 
exhausted what are now stored in the earth 
that is the end. Take coal as an illustration, 
because you know something about that. With 
your wood lot to draw upon for a part of your 
fuel you burn perhaps fourteen tons of coal in 
a winter. If every one else were equally eco- 
nomical the danger of a universal coal famine 
would be too remote to be worth considering; 
for it is estimated that the amount of coal, of 
the same quality you use, that is still in our 
American mines is not far from one trillion four 
hundred billion tons, or, say, one hundred bil- 
lion times as much as you burnevery year. But 
we are, as a people, taking out five hundred 
and twenty million tons this year, and the 
amount removed is annually growing larger. 
Fires and bad mining methods are costing us 
immense quantitiesmore. So you canjudge for 
yourself what sort of a plight the country may 
be in by the time my great-grandchildren have 
reached manhood. 

How can we check such extravagance? Well, 
fires in mines result chiefly from explosions, 
where the deep holes are not fanned out 
properly and kept free from the inflammable 
underground gases. Again, if a mine is run 
into the side of a mountain, and not enough 
big pillars of coal are left standing to hold the 
mass above in place, the enormous weight is 
liable to cause a cave-in; and when that occurs 
the mine not only is closed but has to be aban- 
doned as well, for it will not pay to dig into 
the solid rock to reach the coal that is left. 
Mining engineers tell us that carelessness of 
this sort shuts up forever about half as much 
coal every year as is taken out, to say nothing 
of the human lives sacrificed in such disasters. 

A like waste goes on in iron mines, so that 
if the present rate keeps up we shall by 1940 
pass the point where we must either cut down 
consumption or draw more on other countries 
to help out. 

I could tell you equally unpleasant facts 
about oil wells and other mineral resources, 
but I haven’t room left in this letter. 


Try to Educate Your Neighbors 


OW, Mother dear, don’t lie awake nights 

worrying over what our descendants are 
going to suffer as the result of our neglect, or I 
shall be sorry I wrote you all this. There are 
more profitable occupations than worrying, and 
one is lending a hand promptly at stopping the 
leaks. Try to educate your neighbors a little 
by inducing them not to cut down a whole 
grove because they want to send a few logs to 
the sawmill or replenish the winter woodpile, 
but to select a tree here and there, where its 
removal will do least harm to the rest, and 
then to clear away the choppings and rubbish 
so that these will not furnish tinder for a forest 
fire. You can show the women of their fami- 
lies, also, how to make everything on the farm 
go farther by turning it to more than one use. 
You can stir up the school-teachers in the neigh- 
borhood to impress upon the children the idea 
of taking care of a hundred things they are 
accustomed idly to destroy. Here is really the 
proper starting-point for this whole move- 
ment—with the children—for it is they who 
will have to pay the piper after we have had 
our dance. 

If you wish to find out in what other ways a 
woman.can help, send a postage stamp to the 
National Conservation Association at Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia, and ask them to 
advise you. This reform is a big thing, and I 
only wish that every wide-awake woman like 
yourself could be enlisted in it. 








NOTE—The next article in this series will appear in 
an early number of The Journal. 



































everything with Ligurp VENEER. 


VENEER.”’” 





VAD ARNE 


The same message is extended to the busy housewives of today. Dust 
Simply moisten an ordinary cheese- 
cloth duster with it and dust in the usual way. 
niture and new, cheap articles and costly, bright finishes and dull, metal 
work and enameled and lacquered surfaces. Inthe one dusting operation 

Liguip VENEER removes all the dust, dirt, finger marks, scratches, and ¥ 
other unsightly blemishes, and at the same time restores the “‘ 
new’’ appearance of everything on which it is used. 
wonderful! 
ticle begins to be like it. 


Trial Bottle Free 9 / sures, 


Prove it for yourself. 
mail the attached coupon today f° Bidg-, Buffalo, N 
fora free sample bottle. Then #” 
you will KNOW why the ligation on my part, sam- 
school books of America say p 
“Dust with Liguip #. 


pon NOW. 
Buffalo Specialty Company, 18 Liquid Veneer Blig.. Buffalo, N.Y. / 


° NAME __ 
Mailthecou- 
a a 
a 
rd 
# STREET & NO. 
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How “Dust with 

AXE a 
is Being Taught in 
the Public Schools 


The illustration of this little 
girl dusting a chair is exactly 
reproduced from text books 
used in the public schools of 
America, and shows how the 
busy housewives of tomorrow 
are being taught the many 
advantages of dusting with 


Dust everything—old fur- 





just like 
Itis simply £ 
No other household ar- rd 


@*CHEER 
yA UP” 


SPECIALTY 
7 f “COMPANY 
Fill in and J __ 18 Liquid 4x 


Please send ime, am 
and without further ob- 


pie, bottle of LIQUID 
f VENEER. 
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This FREE Book | 
Sleep Tells You How 


Out- 
—you may receive the benefits of 
Dl elo) a out-of-door sleeping at all ae 
sons—the face only coming in 
Label") af contact with the crisp, out-doo 
OwnRoom 


air—the body enjoyingall the ene 
forts of a warm room, by using a 
Walsh Window Tent 

Provided with awning and screen to protect sleeper from drafts, 

storms, cold or insects. Instantly adjusted to any window with- 

out nails or screws to mar woodwork. Every sleeping room 
should be equipped with one. If not 
at your dealers, Wit or free book— 


What Fresh Air W: 









Satisfaction guaranteed. FP’ AISA: 
CABINET MFG. co, ,WAZO' 
329 MainSt. Quincy. Ill. EX. 











VERY woman knows that any toilet prepara- 
tion bearing the name of Harriet Hubbard 
Ayer is the best of its kind in the a a" 


Harriet Hubbard Ayer’s power 


is the very finest obtainable. So fine and 
impalpable it cannot be seen. Gives that 
retreshing, velvety feeling. Sold at all 
good toilet counters, 

Send 4c for abox of samples of Harriet Hubbard 
Ayer’s Toilet Preparations. Do it today. 


Harriet Hubbard Ayer, 327 E. 34th St., N.Y. 1% 
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HEISEY’S 


BLAS SWARE 


It is filled w,ith suggestions and ideas for the correct use of 
HEISEY’S (HYGLASS WARE. It should be read by every woman 

ciates the beauty of an artistic and correct table. 
‘Table Glass and How to Use It’’is a book for the hostess and 
guides her in the selection of table and ornamental glassware. 
GLASSWARE costs but little more than 
the ordinary kind. 


YOU WILL ENJOY THIS BOOK 
Your name and address on a postal brings it free 


A. H. HEISEY & pai NEWARK, OHIO, U.S. A. 








You forget you are wearing 
giasses; your friends never notice 
them, so comfortable and inconspicuous 
are Shur-on Eveglass Mountings. 


STAY IN PLACE 
when properly adjusted. Hold the lenses 
in correct position. 

Send to us Sor “How, Why 

and Where" a Shur-on, 
. KIRSTEIN SONS Co. Est. 1864 
Avenue G, Rochester, N. Y. 


AT THE BETTER . OPTICIANS 


























400 Plans for $1.00 


(and 25¢ for postage) 


Are you going 
to build? Send 
for our latest de- 
signs of cottages, 
bungalows, sin- 
gle and double 
houses, flats, 
etc., from $300 
to $12,000. 


Don’t build until you have seen them. 


J. H. DAVERMAN & SON, Architects 
1111 Murray Blk., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


























NGRAVED 


The name Pras Waddey Co.” has been asso- 
ahon with the highest quality 


Wedding nvitations at reasonable prices. 
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IMPRINTED ON SELVAGE 


We have found so many im- 
itations of the genuine Serpen- 
tine Crépe on the market, that 
we have, at large expense, per- 
fected a process by which all 
the genuine ne Crépe 
made after July 1, 1911, will 
bear the words 


SERPENTINE CREPE 


imprinted on the selvage every 
yard. 

We take this action to pro- 
tect our consumers from infe- 








rior fabrics, and ourselves from 
those manufacturers who are 
endeavoring to trade upon our 
half-century reputation for 
making only high quality 
fabrics. 


FALL PATTERNS 


The new fall patterns of 
Serpentine Crépe are of great 
beauty and exquisite colorings, 
designed for street dresses and 
house gowns, as well as for 
kimonos, dressing sacks, etc. 

Ask for them, and if not 
found, write us for free samples. 


PACIFIC MILLS 
Boston - Mass 


Have you seen Robe-Land Fleece? 
It is the newest and choicest double 
napped printed flannel ever made. 
Samples - free. 


























“American Boy’ *—the every-day shoe that’s built 

especially for all strong, sturdy, 
red-blooded, out-door boys, and they're just as re- 
liable, trustworthy, honest and true as the boys 
they're named after. There's no other shoe just like 
them, and no other that will give longer service, more 
comfort and greater satisfaction. 










Catalog D 


illustrates all 
heights. The 
correct shoe for 


Boy Scouts."’ 









8-inch height 
10 to 13'4—$3.00 
1 to 55Y%2— $3.50 


Look for Name 
on Yellow Label 













Made over neat, 
stylish lasts, fit like 
a glove, always com- 
fortable. at up 
are Menz “ ea 
unlined, and it's softest, 
strongest upper leather tanned. 
it we cannot refer you to a dealer 
: you may buy direct from us, delivery 
prepaid, and satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


Menzies Shoe Co., Makers, Detroit, Mich. 


Oxaquisite Gifts 










CARBO PRINTS (Rights Reserved.) 
AAsey ELLOUS REPRODUCTIONS in brown of 

the world’s most beautiful and poetic paintings. 
They preserve the depth and beauty of the originals as 
was never done before. Give a much-desired atmos- 
pheretowallsofanyroom. Size of printsabout 11x 9in. 
50 subjects. Fifty cents each dae Send for booklet. 
FOSTER BROTHERS, 4 Park Sq., Boston, Mass. 





AT MILL PRICES 


Iligh quality Woolen and Worsted Cloths for 
oo. Women, Children. Best Value. Large vari- 

y fabrics. Samples Free. State garment plan- 
ned. Caliieiieand. Established 1862. Always reliable, 


RIDGEWOOD MILLS, P. 0. Box 640, Holyoke, Mass. 





MAKING A CHILD 
WHAT WE 
‘WANT HIM TO BE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 


herself in the “‘redlight” district. All that this 
girl friend said had not the slightest influence. 
As the train bore her away to the city and to 
ruin, a missionary in Chicago was wired to 
meet her at a Suburban station. The girl was 
met, taken from the train and whisked in a 
cab to the home of a Christian woman. So 
possessed was this girl with the idea of throw- 
ing herself away that the captain of police was 
asked to talk to her; but the combined efforts 
of the police captain, a magistrate and several 
Christian people could not persuade her to 
recall her threat. She declared she would kill 
herself if her parents were notified. This siege 
lasted for ten days. Then she finally broke 
down, saying: “‘I simply can’t help it. All my 
life my mother has told me that I was going to 
turn out bad. No matter what would happen 
at home, if I broke a dish or went out with the 
young people and remained away ten minutes 
later than I was told to, it would always be 
thrown up to me, ‘Oh, some day you’ll turn 
out bad.’ I have heard it until I am sick of 
it, and something within seems to push me on 
and on, telling me I must turn out bad.” 

Of course the girl was persuaded to believe 
that these were only fear-thoughts; that she 
was a beautiful, virtuous girl, that she simply 
had received the wrong training, that she 
couldn’t possibly turn out bad. She is now 
the happy wife of a splendid husband, and the 
mother of a beautiful boy. 


What Healthy Faith-Thought Will Do 


ERE is another story which illustrates 

what healthy faith-thought will do. A 
young man was not long ago selected for the 
highest position within the gift of a large re- 
ligious organization. When he was a lad his 
parents held this thought constantly before 
his mind: “‘ David, if you will be a good boy, if 
you will do what is right, you may some day 
be President of the General Assembly.” He 
became a minister of the Gospel, a very suc- 
cessful one; and subsequently married a young 
woman who was also much interested in re- 
ligious work. She continued to encourage him 
in this ambition, saying: ‘‘ David, preach the 
best sermons you can; make an effort to bring 
many souls to Christ, and some day I believe 
you will be President of the General Assem- 
bly.” The man presided over the General 
Assembly of his denomination, not one term, 
but term after term. He kept his eye long fixed 
on that particular aim, and by faith he won it. 


The Power of Suggestion 


he SEE how powerful is suggestion take this 
incident in a child’s life that every parent 
knows: The little one trips and tumbles. 
Mamma says, ‘‘Oh, did you fall? Well, never 
mind; come here, I'll kiss it. There, now it’s 
well.”” Immediately the child goes back to his 
play perfectly happy. One little fellow was 
taught that when he fell he should get up at 
once, rub the bump, and say, ‘‘That didn’t 
hurt.” All through his career the bumps and 
the hardships of life were met with the same 
pluck. On the other hand, a thoughtless care- 
taker will excitedly jump and catch up the 
slightly injured child, coddle it, rock it, pet 
it—and the crying continues indefinitely. This 
early training in meeting minor hurts and 
obstacles lasts throughout the lifetime. Pluck 
and grit are lacking. The behavior of the man 
in the face of difficulties is foreshadowed by 
the attitude of the child toward his petty 
trials and bumps. 

Successful child training follows in the path 
of positive suggestion. Impatient words and 
careless threats of punishment can only con- 
tribute to the wrong training of the young mind. 

When is the best time to suggest to the 
child? Catch the little fellow when he is hap- 
piest, when he is overjoyed and filled with 
glee; for it is at such times that the suggestions 
offered will meet with the least resistance. 

Teach the children through the spirit of play 
and through the medium of the story. The 
boy or girl in the story always can have a 
clean face, always close the doors quietly, and 
otherwise so conduct himself or herself as to 
constitute a powerful positive suggestion for 
good. The story-child always says, ‘‘Allright, 
Papa; all right, Mamma,’ when corrected. 


Bedtime is Best Time to Sussest 


HE ‘“‘going-to-bed time” is the time par 

excellence for suggestion in early childhood. 
After the play time, the study time and the 
evening story, when all is quiet, in the peace- 
fulness of the darkness, while you are seated in 
a low chair close beside the little bed, with your 
hand in his, repeat over and over again the 
positive suggestions which you desire to take 
root in the mind and bear fruit in the charac- 
ter. Again and again tell the little fellow that 
he is the noblest and bravest of boys, that he 
loves truth and hates deceit. No matter what 
disturbs him, if it is the lessons at school or a 
wrong habit, first think out exactly what you 
desire him to be or to do, and firmly but 
quietly tell it over and over to him. 

As a concrete example: Suppose Henry, at 
three and a half years of age, has to be coaxed 
or almost forced to eat. Say to him: “Now, 
Henry, you are a good little boy. Papa and 
Mamma love you dearly. You are going to 
grow up to. be one of the best of men in all the 
world. You will be a very kind and helpful 
man—a man who will make many people very 
happy. Now, that you may grow up to be such 
a man you must not forget to eat; so tomorrow 
when you go down to the table you will eat 
everything Mamma or Nurse puts before you. 
It won’t be necessary for Papa to feed you at 
all; you will eat the potatoes, the gravy, the 
toast and the cereal, and drink your milk. 
You will make Mamma very happy, and Papa 
will be proud of you; and then after dinner we 
will have a good romp, and you will soon grow 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 97 
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y Toilet Tourist Case § 


Sent for 10 cents 


Bap al Behe miniature packages of five of the Vantine 
toilet luxuries—Sandalwood Extract, Kutch Sandalwood 


Talcum, Geisha Disappearing Cream, 
Powder, Wistaria Toilet Water. 


India Pearl Tooth 
Regularly sells for 25c. Sent 


for 10c in order to get you to try the superior Vantine 


products. 





But one to an address. 


WISTARIA 


As delicate and fragrant as the Wistaria blossom itself as it sways 


* 
@ 


9 


wae 
way, 


«29,58 


in the warm Spring air. Entirely new. Produced only by Vantine. 
Extract, $1.00 and $1.75; Toilet Water, $1.00; Sachet, 75 cents. 


For sale by best stores. 





Sandalwood Extract, . 50c and $1.00 
Sandalwood Toilet Water, 75c and $1.00 
Sandalwood Sachet, . . 25c and ro 
Sandalwood Soap,. . . a % 

Kutch Sandalwood Tam, . ae bre 
Geisha Cream pga « We 
Geisha Nail Stone, . . . +o eee 
Geisha Face Powder, . . . . . 50c 
India Pearl Tooth Powder. . . ~. 20c 











Look for the word \\ [onthes" on box 


and label when buying. 

If your dealer won’t supply you, 
don’t go without these real delights of 
the toilet. Send to us. 


Ne 


VANTINE’S 


12 East 18th St. N.Y. C. 
Established 1854 


(Exact Size) 








lot PEARL & 
‘tt POWDER 


ANANTING, 
Aa w YORK 









A guaranteed 
$2 value for $1 


Made of genuine seal 


this month only. 
grained leather and leather lined 
throughout, with one of those popular 
metal frames of high grade in the pol- 
ished nickel, usually only found in bags 


that retail at $2 and upwards. Every 
piece guaranteed, with the well known 
Davenport ticket inside. Long loop 
leather handle of the latest fashion. 
Measurement 7 x 7—a fashionable hand- 
some bag. 


JOHN DAVENPORT & CO. 





® 7 White Street, New York 








Fasten It Up 


with glass headed 

needle- like steel- pointed 
Moore Push-Pins. Forsmiull pic- 

tures, draperies and many other 
articles about the home and office. 
Always in color harmony because 
glass heads are transparent. Will . 
not deface the finest surface, / 


Moore Push-Pins | 


4 \\ 
made in 2 sizes—large and \\ ix 
small. Either size 4% doz. 10c \\ | 


Moore Push-Less Hangers for pictures, hall- \Y | 


4 doz; largesize, supporting 100 Ibs. ,10c 4 doz. ——— 


Moore Push Thumb Tacks, needle-like points TEN 
firmly imbedded in brass heads. Three sizes, 10c — 


per doz. Send 2c Stamp por Sample of & cach 
Sold by all stationery, hardware and 
photo supply stores, or by mail. 





MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., 1102 Sansom St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





racks, mirrors, etc., weighing up to 20 Ibs , 10¢ Be 











SENSATIONAL PIANO OFFER 


We, the manufacturers of 
» the Superb Wing Pjano, will 
i ship to you direct any One of 
eur 40 magnificent designs 
f Without One penny from you. 
Yes, we even pay the 
freight and you can give 
this sPlendi! Wing Piano a 
trial right in your own home, 
for four full weeks. Then, 















alk 





ROLLERS 


Original and unequalled. Wood 





or i 
tin rollers. ‘* Improved” requires no 
tacks, Liaw s signature On genuine: 


either return the piano at ous 
expense, or keep it and pay 
us the rock Potton puctony 
id Price— Way below retail prices 
One of our 40 designs § at music stores—and on the 
easiest kind of payments you prefer, This offer also holds good 
©n our Wing Player Piano w ith its marvelous instrumental attiach- 
ents. Book of Complete Information about Pianos 

If you write at once we will send you without cost even 
for postage, the finest piano book ever published, 

Tells you all about pianos, how they are made and how 
to judge them for yourself. Besides, we tell you full particu 
lars of our senSational offer on the Wing Piano and the 
wonderful Wing Player iano, No obligations. Write now. 








Wing & Son (Est. "> Wing Bladg., a % | and 9th Ave. 
Dept. 2018, New York, N 
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this year. 
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A Woman’s Christmas Money 


As Christmas approaches thousands of women chafe 
under the restrictions of small incomes. 
hard to make the limited sums available buy all the 
gifts which one wants to send to friends and loved ones. 


Any woman willing to spare even a few hours from home duties to looking 
after new subscriptions and renewals among her friends and neighbors can 
earn the money desired. Thousands did it last year; thousands will do it 
If you are interested drop a line and we will send all information. 


Agents’ Division 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 


American Fac ories 
New York BuffaloCh'cago=Stablished 


The Long=Life 


WHITE ENAMEL 


AKE some of your old chairs or dis- 

carded pieces of furniture and give the n 

a Coat oF two Of Vitralite. The result 
will be new, Pure-white furniture that you 
will be Proud to own. 


Send for Free Vitralite Booklet 


and sample Panel finished with Vitralite. 
Vitralite dries hard and smcoth without trace 
of unsightly brush marks or laps. It can be 
washed easily without the least damage to 
the finish or its appearance. Vitralite never 
cracks nor diScolors and is unexcelled for in- ! 
terior or exterior work on any sutface—wood, 
plaster or metal. 

Send for pooklet, ‘‘ DECORATIVE INTERIOR 

FINISHING,” fall of erpgestione on home 

decoration and the Use of ‘‘ P & L’’ Varnishes. 

Of course your floors aad be protected 
by “61”? Floor Varnish, because it is the one 
varnish made especially for floors, that is 
tough and elastic and never mars white, 
cracks, chips, nor turns white from water. 


Send for Free Panel 
finished with“61" and testit with hammer orheel. 
rove that you may dent the wood but the var- 
nish won't crack, “The Finished Floor’’ is a free 
booklet on the proper care Of floors, Send for it. 


Address us at 75 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N, Y. 
Bridgeburg, 


‘ Ontario 


FLOOR 
VARNISH 





a 
In Canada: 
17 Court- 
wright St., 







wig or Factories 
ondon Paris 
Hamburg 


Bridgeburg, Canada 62 Years 
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Send for 


Illustrated 
Catalogue 


(MAILED FREE) 


of the largest estab- 
lishment in the 
world devoted ex- 
clusively to 


TOYS, DOLLS 


Aeroplanes, Games 
and Novelties 


FA.O, SCHWARZ 


Fifth Avenue and 31st Street 


NEW YORK J 
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Pure Silk Stockings 


Three Pairs Only $1.25 


Save money by sending direct to the makers for 
three pairs of Ladies’ Seamless pure Silk Stockings. 
They show at a gl:ince, skill, care in making and 
quality of fabric, Lisle tops that prevent ripping. 
Guaranteed fast colors—tan orblack, Reinforced 
heels and toes. Three pairs of one or both colors 
#1.25. Neatly packed in beautiful holiday box, 

You take no risk. If not delighted you receive 
your money back by_return mail, without argu- 
ment, Orderto-day- Besure tustate size and color, 

Special Terms to agents. 


The Silk Hosiery Mills, Dept. A, Norristown, Pa. 














P AREER S © ARCTIC SOCKS 


Healthful for bed- 
chamber, bath and 
sick-room, Worn in 
rubber boots, absorb 
perspiration. Made of 
knitted fabric, lined 








steve tn U.S. 
t Office 


Ans cnc nore 
" ca 


with soft white wool 
fleece. Sold inall sizes by 
dealers Or by mail 25c a 

air. Parker wayee Postage. Catalogue — 
for Parker's Dame in every 


Look’ 
J. H. Parker Co., Dept. 1, 25 James St., Maiden, son. 










Old gold, silver, platimum, precious Stones, Jewelry Of all 
kinds. Dentists’, Jewelers’, and Gilders’ Waste. Highest 
Pp viens Paid, prompt returns. Regiset all packages. Es- 
lished a quarter of a 


THE OLD COLD SHOP, 906.908 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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F deiledic A CHILD 


WHAT WE 
WANT HIM TO BE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 96) 


up to be big enough to have a velocipede and a 
watch.” After two or three evenings of this 
suggestion you will be surprised to see there is 
a great difference in his eating. 

Take the timid little girl who is unable to 
recite well at school, is shy and has great diffi- 
culty with her lessons. At the going-to-sleep 
time sit by the side of her bed and tell her 
that tomorrow she will have her lessons better, 
that she will not any more be afraid, that she 
will get up and recite without the least fear 
in her heart. By constantly repeating these 
suggestions she will be given confidence and in 
most cases it will result in effecting the deliver- 
ance of the child from her bondage to fear. 
Never tell her that she is shy or that she cannot 
do things. Constantly tell her that she is a 
successful girl with a strong character, and 
that she is going to make a very useful and 
courageous woman. Hold high aims and ideals 
before her. 


Never Accuse Children of Dishonesty 


le pees tell children that you suspect that 

they are dishonest or untruthful. Bevery 
slow to accuse and suspect them of falsehood cr 
theft. Tell them over and over again they are 
the best boys and girls in the world; that they 
are going to make the noblest of men and 
women; that they love honesty and truth. 
Even when you discover them in minor faults 
do not make the mistake of unduly magnifying 
and emphasizing the error. As soon as possible 
direct the thoughts and attention of the wrong- 
doer away from his error, and focus his thoughts 
and attention on the high goal you expect him 
to reach. 

A patient recently called us to see her little 
girl, and as we made ready to make the ex- 
amination the mother said: “Now, Mary, stop 
your playing and come and be undressed and 
let the doctor look at you.’ 

**‘T don’t want to stop playing,’ 
Mary. 

“But you must come. You know you don’t 
feel well at all, your cheeks are so red. Now 
swallow and see if it don’t’ hurt. Now try 
again. I know you don’t feel well.” By the 
time we had begun our examination Mary 
began to succumb to her mother’s suggestions, 
and began to feel a trifle indisposed. She was 
being made temporarily ill by the unwise and 
unfortunate suggestions of the overanxious 
mother. The examination revealed that there 
was nothing the matter with her. 


’ murmured 


It is Easy to Form Good Habits 


ET us get the truth firmly into our minds as 
parents that it is just as easy to form a good 
habit as a bad habit, just as easy to acquire 
helpful, happy thoughts as those that are in- 
jurious; and we can do it, if we will but see to 
it that our children early form correct and 
proper habits of thinking and acting. Let fear 
be an unknown word to our children. Don’t 
let a thought of the fear of insanity, of haunted 
houses, of drafts, of this and of that, enter 
into your home. Instead, live in the glorious 
— of strong, healthy faith-thought, and 
a supreme happiness will come into your life, 
and you will give a legacy to your children for 
which they will ‘“‘rise up and call you blessed.” 





THE ARMCHAIR 
AT THE INN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 
“And of course you put up the stone!” 
exclaimed Marc sadly. 

Herbert shook his head. 

“Vou didn’t! Well, why not?” broke out 
Lemois in surprise. “I should have thought 
that you of all men 65 

“Because I dropped it overboard so that 
all trace of it would be lost. There was no 
grave; there never had been! Her son had 
been trapped by cannibals and eaten—he and 
his three black carriers.’ 

“‘Oh, the poor, dear lady!” cried Madame 
la Marquise in undisguised horror, clasping 
her hands together. ‘‘No, you couldn't tell 
her; I would never have liked you again if 
you had. I am so glad you didn’t.” 

“There was nothing else to do, Madame,”’ 
said Herbert thoughtfully, his eyes gazing into 
space as if the recital had again brought the 
scene before him. 

“Pray God she never found out, 
Marquise under her breath. 

“That has always been my consolation, 
Madame. So far as I know she never did 
find out. She is dead now.” 

‘And I wish we had never found out either!” 
groaned Louis. ‘‘ Why in the world do you want 
to make gooseflesh crawl all over a fellow, 
Herbert? An awful, frightful story ! ! If you’ve 
got any more horrors keep ’em for another 
night. I move we havea rest. Drag out that 
spinet, Brierley, and giv € us some music.” 

‘No, please don’t!” cried the Marquise. 
“IT like Monsieur Herbert's stories. They 
carry with them the ozone of another world 
thousands of years older thanourown. Think 
how banal and commonplace is our literature; 
how we are forever digging in the same dry 
ground, turning up the same trivialities—affairs 
of the heart, domestic difficulties, thin, tawdry 
romances of olden times, all the characters 
masquerading in modern thought, all false and 
stupid. Oh, how sick I am of it all! But 
these epics of Monsieur Herbert’s mean the 
clash of races, the meeting of two civilizations, 
the world turning back, as it were, to measure 
swords with that from whichit sprang. Please, 
Monsieur Herbert, tell us another, something 
of the savage himself; you know so many 
things and you are so human.”’ 
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“1915” BROADCLOTH 


For women is a fabric in which you can 
put implicit faith. "1915" is a worsted 
warp of choicest wool—and in point 
of style, color, appearance and wear is 
worthy of the finest tailoring. 

The price, however, at which you 
obtain this beautiful broadcloth is excep- 
tionally low, owing to the unlimited out- 
put (the largest in the world) attained 


by the 


American Woolen Company 


Wm Wood. President. 


"1915" comes 54 to 56 inches wide in a rich, 
raven black and in other lustrous shades now 
in vogue. 

When unable to procure "1915" by-the-yard 
or in ready-to-wear suits, write to us for samples. 
Upon receipt of money order or check we will 
see that you are supplied with "1915" in the 
quantity desired, at $2.25 per yard. 











Our "90-45-71" Serge offers a wide range of colors. 
A strictly pure wool fabric, priced lower than any 
other Serge of equal quality on the market. Our 
Blacks and Navy Blues are in especial demand. Write 
for samples. Price per yard, $2.00. 


Ask your Clothier, your Tailor, your Store, for American 
Woolen Company’s Fabrics. 


AMERICAN WOOLEN COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
J. Clifford Woodhull, Seliing Agent 
AMERICAN WOOLEN BUILDING, 18th to 19th St. on 4th Ave., New York 
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at els. Curtains Blan Ate | Silver Tarnish Removed 
ist fd ie | Instantly — No te 


- | it BY USING 
satisfied customers. The well- € ray ELECTRIC SILVER 
we Regal Rug, 6x9 ft., rever- 


sible, all-wool finish, $3.75, Our Freight 
dl . a 


Brusselo Rug, 6x9 it., greatest value known. $1.85. Splendid 
grade Brussels Rug, 9x12 ft., 
$11. Famous Invincible Vel- 
vets, 9x12 ft., $16.00. Standard **THE MAGIC PLATE’’ 
Axminsters, 9x12 ft., $18.50. 
Simply put plate in bowl of water, add soda and 
salt, row een oe andtarnish stains are removed /7- 
stantly. forks likemagic. Can'’tinjureanything. 
Resulis net oe phones som Mb or money refunded. 


Fine quality Lace Curtains, 4°c 

per pair and up. Tapestry 
Curtains, Wilton Rugs, Lino- 

Saves 100 times its cost. 

Lasts 38 years “No-Rub” ‘plate and full 

directions mailed on receipt of . Don't wear yourself out 

rubbing silver any longer.. Send your ordertoday. Dept.A 


leums, at mill prices. 
NO-RUB METAL WQRKS, Madison, Wis. 








Manufacturers’ prices. We give 
a guarantee of satisfaction and save 
you 33 1-8 percent. We have 25,000 











Write to-day for our NEW 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG, 
No. 14, Sent free. Shows latest 
eo in actual colors. 


NITED MILLS MFG. CO. 
2456. 2462 Jasper 8t., Phila. 


BE A NURSE 


























WHY 
NOT 


“The Housekeeper's Joy”’ 


The Kant-Klog 
Salt Shaker 


Clogging,dampness and dust in salt 
absolutely done away with, and a free 
flow of salt atall times assured. Patent 
applied for. Send check, money orcler 
orstamps; andremember, back comes 
your money if you are not satisfied 

Write for one of our illustrated 






















If you wish to become an up-to-date nurse 


you may earn $17 :- 30a week; we offer you catalogues, which will be sentto you 
advantages not given by any other school; | free. New Holiday 1911 edition 
the oldest school ; lowest cost ; home study ; To Dealers!! We want the best 
five courses from which to choose; you store in every town tobe our Agent 


Write at once for particulars. Our 
novelties will prove great sellers. 


F. VORENBERG CO. 
17 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
The House of a Thousand Novelties. 


Fr “And I Only Hugged a Little” 


| Most popular picture published. 
Size 8x 10, for 25c postage paid. 
| PYROGRAPHY (Burnt Wood) 


AT CUT PRICES 
4, 10 inch panel _ stamped with this 
esign 15c postpaid. 


MUIR & CO., 23 W. Washington St., Chicago 
CATALOGUE FREE 


You Save Over Half on (COME-PACKT | and it’s Honest All Through 


Buy direct from our factory the comaela finished sections of Mission furniture in Quarter 
Sawn White Oak. Easily and quickly fastened. You thus save expensive 
packing, cost of installments or credits, and half the freight. Your furniture 
has cost you less than half assembled price elsewhere. 


$2459 Buys This Table and TWO Chairs 


This handsome Library Table, 44x28 tochess 
$11.75;. McKinley Rocker, in cane, $6.75 
Mc Kinley Chair to match, "be. 00. Any piece 
sold separately. 


Big “Money Back” Catalog Mailed Free 


Nearly 500 other bargains in our big cata- 
log; every one guaranteed to give satisfac- 
tion or your money back. Write today for 
this free book. 


Come-Packt Furniture 


. Start at any time; experienced inatrctore 
diploma recognized by best doctors; NO MORE STUDENTS 
ENROLLED THAN CAN BE PROPERLY TRAINED. See 
practical nurses and hospital graduates accepted. You are entitled to 
the best. Write today for booklet telling all about nursing, sentfree. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING, 710-21 E. Van Buren St., Chicaso 


Natural Prepared 
Table Fern Fillings 
need no water or care 
5 inch dish $0.50 
6inch dish .75 
7 inch dish 1.00 
FRANK NETSCHERT CO. 
39 Barclay Street, New York 
Natural oiignied and artificial decorations of all descriptions 


Made of Fire Crystal Bottle 
with German Silver top, 50¢ 














































1116 Edwin Street 
- Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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A page devoted to the interests of Victor owners, to acquaint them with the newest and best 
in the world of music and to enable them to get the utmost enjoyment from their instruments. 


-O you Victor owners appreciate that your col- 
lection of Victor Records is just as precious as 
a library of good books—as instructive, as 
elevating, as entertaining? That it constitutes 
a library of the world’s best music? 

Victor Records are masterpieces of music and worthy 
to rank with the greatest masterpieces of literature and 
art. They may justly be compared with the greatest 
paintings of the old masters— Michael Angelo, Raphael, 
Rubens. 

They are music at its very best—the greatest artists’ 
conception of the works of the world’s greatest composers. 

That’s the kind of music you have in your home with 
the Victor. A library of musical gems that is a constant 
source of delight. And in building up a library of music 
the few selections mentioned on this page will prove a 
splendid addition to any collection of Victor Records. 





Nore 


The ever popular “Miserere” 


By Caruso, Alda, and Chorus of the 
Metropolitan Opera 


Il Trovatore—Miserere, Act IV Verdi 
Victor Red Seal Record 89030. Twelve-inch, $4. In Italian. 


Verdi’s “Il Trovatore”’ is not merely the favorite of 
the cultured few, but appeals to all classes of hearers 
and may rightly be called a popular opera; and certain 
of its numbers, especially the 
beautiful ‘‘Miserere’’ scene, 
will never be forgotten while 
music lasts. 

The scene is laid outside 
the palace of Aliaferia, where 
Manrico, defeated by Count 
di Luna’s men, is confined in 
the dungeon. Here Leonora 
has come to be near her lover, 
and she is terror-stricken at the 
solemn tolling of a deep-toned 
bell and the mournful chorus 
of prisoners rising from the 
dungeons beneath the castle. 

Then follows a fateful, 
shuddering series of chords in the orchestra, leading to 
a sobbing lament of Leonora. In upon this there breaks 
the beautiful air of the Troubadour, Manrico, sung 
within the prison, followed by a joyful cry of devotion 
from his beloved. 

These fragments, at first given separately, are next 
combined and heard together, forming a most impressive 
scene of touching beauty. 

The rendition which Mme. Alda, Signor Caruso, 
the Metropolitan Opera House Chorus and the Victor 
Orchestra have given of this famous number cannot be 
described. It is truly a superb specimen of the improved 
Victor recording process and you must hear it to fully 
realize its exquisite beauty. 

The ensemble of chorus and orchestra is remarkably 
fine, and the striking loveliness of Caruso’s voice has 
never been more completely shown, while Mme. Alda’s 
beautifully clear soprano blends perfectly with the voice 
of the great tenor. 

You may have heard the ‘“ Miserere’’ a thousand 
times, but never have you heard it as these noted artists 
have sung it for the Victor. 





” 





The famous Dagger Dance from Natoma 
By Victor Herbert’s Orchestra 


Natoma—Dagger Dance, Act Il Herbert 
Victor Purple Label Record 70049. Twelve-inch, $1.25. 


To that gifted composer, Victor Herbert, belongs 
the honor of composing the first great American opera, 
““Natoma,”’ and it is with a great deal of pleasure and 
national pride 
that one listens 
to the rendition 
of the famous 
Dagger Dance 
when it is played 
by Victor Her- 
bert’s Orchestra 
under his own 


tion. 

This odd 
Dagger Dance, 
like other char- 
acteristic num- 
bers in the op- 
era, is based on 
Indian melodies which Victor Herbert has been collect- 
ing for years. 

The number occurs in Act II at a festival in the public 
square of Santa Barbara. Various Spanish and Indian 
dances are given by the people, when Castro comes 
forward, and throwing down his dagger, rails at the puny 
dances of modern times and defies any one to join him 
in the fierce ‘‘dagger dance” of the old Californians. 
Natoma accepts the challenge and the wild dance com- 
mences. 

It is one of the most striking numbers in the opera, 
and you'll find its weird melody is most entrancing. 





Two favorite soul-stirring hymns 


By American and English organizations 
Throw Out the Life Line 
Harry Macdonough and Haydn Quartet 
Onward Christian Soldiers 
Westminster Cathedral Choir with band 


Victor Double-faced Record 16431. Ten-inch, 75 cents. 


As you listen to those two beautiful sacred hymns, 
“Throw Out the Life Line” and ‘Onward Christian 
Soldiers,” sung by Harry Macdonough and the Haydn 
Quartet, and by the 
Westminster Cathe- 
dral Choir of London 
respectively, you'll re- 
alize their full beauty 
as probably you have 
never done before. 

The. Rev. Dr. 
Ufford who wrote the 
famous “Life Line”’ 
received his inspira- 
tion from witnessing 
a shipwreck on the 
Massachusetts coast 
some thirty years ago. 
The saving of lives 
suggested the saving 
of souls and so beautiful are the words and melody that 
it is easy to understand why this hymn has become so 





personal direc- . 





much used in evangelistic services. And when rendered 
by Mr. Macdonough and the Haydn Quartet, the sweet 
smooth tones seem to come from the hearts as well as 
the throats of the singers and seek entrance to your soul. 

The ‘Onward Christian Soldiers” used by the famous 
London choir is not the musical version familiar to America, 
but a new and effective setting by an English hymn-writer. 
The voices of the singers blend beautifully, and with 
a noble band accompaniment make a record of magnificent 
volume. 

These two splendid selections are on a double-faced 
record forming an unusually attractive sacred combination, 
and their rendition in the home tends to strengthen our 
faith and keep us firmer-footed in the fight. 


A welcome revival of that 
successful operetta, “Florodora” 
Gems from “Florodora” Victor Light Opera Company 


Victor Single-faced Record 31817. Twelve-inch, $1. 





Florodora Sextet 


Who doesn’t like to have brought back the memories 
of favorite operettas? Their recent revivals would seem 
to indicate that they never lose their charm, and the 
sparkling medleys by the Victor Light Opera Company 
will revive and keep them alive inthe home. The charming 
‘‘Florodora’’ has been an extraordinary success both here 
and abroad, and an unusually brilliant and attractive 
mélange is presented in a masterly manner by the Victor's 
talented organization. 

The medley begins with the melodious opening chorus 
in praise of the peerless Florodora. Then comes the closing 
part of the popular ‘‘Shade of the Palm.”” The immortal 
Florodora Sextet, the most talked-of number in the whole 
range of musical comedy, is then sung, followed by the 
lively ‘‘Military Man’’; and the medley closes with the 
glorious finale, worthy of a grand opera, ‘‘Island of Love.” 

This rendition of musical gems is a really superb 
specimen of tabloid opera and is sure to bring new pleas- 
ure to the thousands who witnessed the performances of 
‘“‘Florodora”’ as well as to entertain those who may be 
only slightly familiar with its charming music. 


not fortunate enough to possess one of these 

wonderful instruments—will also be interested 
in the list of newest Victor Records. And while space will 
not permit us to give more than the mere titles of the 
selections, we have prepared an attractive booklet, contain- 
ing a descriptive list of these numbers together with pictures 
of the artists who make the records, which we will gladly 
send on request to any address. 


ra VERY Victor owner—and even those who are 


New Victor Records recently issued 


Victor Single-faced Records | 16893 iZ j Gracie Sons <wingentind eS ne are Elizabeth Wheeler 74249 Rossignols Amoureux (Irom Hippolyte et Aricie) 


(Nightingale’s Passion Song) (Rameau) 
shag Rae eke 12-inch, $1.50. In French | pla 2yed with Victor Needles— 
George Hamlin, Tenor 


The Owl in the Old Oak Tree | Van Brunt and Bieling 74248 Lolita—Spanish Serenade (Buzzi-Peccia) ... . ... - 
16907 Save Up Your Kisses for a Rainy Day : 
ee ee ee OL eo om and Burr 10 


10-inch, 60 cents; 12-inch, gl 
31841 Reminiscences of Seenatowery . P 
i ES Tr re Arthur Prvc or's ‘Band 
31812 Blue Danube Waltz— Greetings to spring . 
ree Pore re ot es te Re Lyric Qu: artet 


16890 


~ 


“ 


The BS Het Rechte’ (Descriptive specialty Aa are 
EP a2, os a peel Me Porter and Harlan 
)}How Columbus Discovered America (Comic 
L specialty) 


Marguerite Dunlap 10 


se ake LM ee elifires’ 2g eg Murry K. Hiil 10 


Always use Victor Records 


| does is no other way to get 


... «+ Idinch, $1.50. “In English | the unequaled Victor tone. 


3:840 Song of the Sea (Tone Poem) (Piz une ee Giitert Spros 12 16006 §H#a¥ing Time ‘5 5 phat Girl’’ Quartet : Riccardo Martin, Tenor | Victor Talking Machine Co. 
31838 Gems from'‘The Country Girl”. ........ e cm oe Pining for You ...... Walter Van Brunt 10 88316 Le Cid—O Souverain (The Prayer) ae és sens, Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 
nL SN ee ee oe i Es Victor L ‘ight Opera Company 12. 16904 § OR es a eee eee Peerless ateeee. SS tS te Heme > wie oer te Sah e 6 3s se 12-inch, $3. n Italian 

s860 The Last Rose of Summer (Harp). . Charles Schuetze 10 ) That Was Before I Met Yo Walter Van Brunt 10 


Good Bye, Old Gal (For the Last T lath che lee 


Mischa Elman, Violinist 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal 





re eee Colli 1 Haris , ; ae Canadian Distributors 
Victor Purple Label Records 1) 7 Like the Hat, i Like the Dress and I Like the  201_:-Rigaudon (Monsigny) ......-......- 10-inch, $1 | 
. . Girl That’s in I . Byron G. Harlan 10 1 | 
10-inch, 75 cents; 12-inch, $1.25 (The Watch on the Rhine (Die Wacht am Rhein) (In Daniel Bedses. Tenor 
70045 Nocturne in D Flat (Chopin) (Piano). . Frank La Forge 12 16882 eS a5 ere ee Reinald Werrenrath 74244—Der Freischutz—Thro’ the orest (Weber) ... ene 
702950 Marche Slave........,. Victor Herbert's Orchestra 12 isanta Lucia (Neapolitan Folk Song) ....Reed Miller 100 se tere eee ee ee es 12-inch, $1.50. In English 


7051 Summer — Waltz Air (1’Eté) . . Lucy Isabelle Marsh 12 | s¢6ggo 


6054 Yesterthouchts . Victor Herbert's Orchestra 10 } The King’s Business (Gospel oe . . Trinity Choir 10 
60082. The Small Town Gal (From ‘‘Fifty Miles from Boston’’) 3998 § L’ anne Prelude—Suite No.1 . . Pryor’s Band _ | $8317 Paul et Virginie—Air du Tigre (Song of the Tiger) 
é. Sik tas eT se Pekka initio ees George M. Cohan 10 ? Cleopatra—Triumphal March fears 9. Pryor’s Band 12 (Victor Massé). .. . 
The rgia Minstrels,No.19 ........... 


Victor Double-faced Records 


10-inch, 75 cents; 12-inch, $1.25 





. Hamilet’s Soliloquy. .......... Frank Burbeck © ° out 
12 } The Fall of eset pik ati Frank Burbeck 20 Victor Red Seal Records pce wnt oor Baritone 
sg bs ay rept fi ©... . . Rrank Burbec . * a: 203 Das Rheingold — ich nun fre m 

ee ‘The Knight’sToast. 0... .. Frank Burbeck 10 Luisa Tetrazzini, Soprano Now Free ?) (Wagner) . . . . 10-inch, $1. In German 

Done What You Toid me to » oe ER a 8318 Perle du Brésil—Charmant Oiseau m (Thon Brillant a oe a 

MA. Le ea ee ey sk University Quartet Bled) (David)... . .s'c.s + aicisce.pabdaee, 3, . in Fen ico ero eno 
108959 7 Know the Lord Laid His Hands on Me we) (eee _ x a, r 
isk U wartet 19 | 64206 Pagliacci—Un tal gioco (Act I—Such a Game) 

Go Back (Comic Song) Be ete: ab ae Queree Alma Gluck, Soprano Cleemcwesiies . os <2 ses 10-inch, $1. In Italian 
3683S {Dublin NN IOS ca. memo ase "Gene Greene 10 64209 Song of the Shepherd Leh! (From ‘Snegourotchka— 74247 Pagliacci — Wo, Pagtiecct non son! (No, 
16905 {Tatermes en , ite Cele Pryor’s Band The Snow Maiden"’) (Rimsky-Korsakoff) . ... . ee . I ag oe ee 

~ ? Intermezzo Russe (Xylophone) . on ees SS Rw signee le tee Snelfele © 10-inch, $1. In Englis lye Sr GN Sig pr 2 , $1.50. 


(I Love to Tell the Story (Gospel. Hymn) Trinity Choir 


35197 \ Minstrel Scene,“At the Telephone” ....... 


les xe ec he oe 4 ictor Minstrel Company 


Jeanne Gerville-Réache, Contralto 


Fog he 12-inch, $3. In French 


G. Mario Sammarco, Baritone 


‘ , >» $8315 Rigoletto — Cortigiani, vil razza dannata 
Peeriess Quartet 12 (Vile Race of Courtiers) (Verdi) . 12-inch, $3. 1n Italian 
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HOME NEEDLEWORK FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS 
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For ITramping, Skating or Automobiling 
By Emma Thompson 


“ HE wearing of woolen caps and hoods is a fashion which is extremely 
popular, and the usefulness of these articles is manifold. The different 
varieties are made to conform, also, to persons of all ages, from babies to grand- 
mothers, although the designs on this page were selected with especial regard 
for the needs of the girl of fifteen and her small sisters. On the left is shown 
an attractive school cap in close imitation of the season’s new high, pointed- 
crown hat. This school cap is trimmed with a scarf and tassel made of braided 
wool in a contrasting color. 
A new feature of the crocheted toboggan cap, or outing cap, on the right is 
the deep facing of velvet which should be cut on the bias. 














OR little girls from three to 

six years of age snug-fitting 
hoods are considered cute and 
pretty. Satin ribbon is run 
through the crown of this only, 
ending with a bow and string 
on each side. Just below this 
bonnet is a new idea for a 
sleighing hood. Old blue is 
suggested as a good color that 
will prove a becoming contrast 
to rosy cheeks and bright eyes. 
In the lower left-hand 


corner is a quaint little car-. 


riage hood which might be 
called a poke bonnet, because 
of its spreading brim and side 
strings. Fourfold gray Sax- 
ony may be used in crocheting 
it, with either gray or white 
satin ribbon for the trimmings. 
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On the Left is a Becoming, 

Snug - Fitting Bonnet. The 

Black Velvet on the White- 

Wool Bonnet on the Right 

Makes a Nice Contrast 
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Cretonne Makes an Attractive 
Border for This Beehive Cap 
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A Silk Cord Crocheted Into the Hood on the Left Gives it an Unusual Effect. It is a Most 
Becoming Carriage Hood. The Plain Hood Above is Very Good for General Outing Wear, While 
the Gnome Cap on the Risht With Ribbon Trimming is Exceedingly Dressy 


(Page 99) 

















NEW idea for a child’s 

woolen bonnet is shown 
on the left crocheted of white 
Germantown woolandtrimmed 
with black ribbonvelvet. The 
crocheted beehive cap has a 
distinctly new touch in the 
facing of fancy cretonne. 

A useful outing cap is the 
simple one shown in the center 
of the last row, crocheted of 
gray knitting yarn. The 
gnome cap in the lower right- 
hand corneris quite fancy, and 
is crocheted of eiderdown wool 
with satin ribbon trimmings. 

NOTE—Mrs. Lilian Barton Wilson 
ewill furnish working directions forany 
one of these caps for ten cents each. 
Inclose this amount, anda stamped, 


addressed envelope with your order, to 
Mrs. Wilson in care of The Journal. 
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This is a Jaunty, Easily Made 
Little Cap for Skaling 
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New Croc! 
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ROCHET work of every 

variety continues to be a 
very popular kind of fancy-work 
this season, and new patterns for 
every purpose are now eagerly 
sought by needleworkers, and 
especially invalids, who want early 
ideas for Christmas gifts. Wide 
trimmings are in great demand 
for coverlets and curtains. 





New Lac« 


HE small centerpiece illus- 

trated on the left shows the 
beautiful effect which may be 
obtained by the use of very fine 
cotton for a crocheted lace edge. 
The embroidered nap pillow, 
which is designed for a bedroom 
couch, has also a very lacy trim- 
ming of crochet, though it is made 
of coarser cotton for service. 





Bedroom Couch-Cover in Crochet and Linen. Lining of Rose-Colored Silk 
































MONG the latest fads of the season are these couch nap 
covers, of which the one illustrated above is a most exquisite 
example. It measures one yard and a quarter wide and two 
yards long, and is lined with rose-colored silk which adds a 
delightful warmth to the cover. Thesame idea may be carried 
out beautifully in Torchon lace where time is limited and the 
luxury of hand-crocheted lace cannot be indulged. 
Either of the two serving-table cloths shown at the ends 
of the bread-cover would make a welcome Christmas gift to a 
housekeeper. They cre of medium-weight white linen. 


HE embroidered nap cushion, which is made of white 
batiste, is one of the dainty but useful gifts to make for 
Christmas. Any pretty little spray may be used for the corners 
and a stitch in crochet with which one is familiar may be used 
for the edge. 
I shall be glad to answer inquiries regarding any of the designs 
on this page if a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed for 
the reply. Address me in care of THE JOURNAL. 





NOTE—Miss Hadley will continue her valuable contributions on lace work 
during next year, giving all the latest ideas in profusely illustrated pages. 










































The Burson 
Fashioned Way 
is the Old 
Fashioned Way 


What #s the Burson Way? 

Not shaped with a seam that 
wrinkles and bulges; the seam that 
creases the skin and rips or tears 
apart. 

Not the ordinary “‘seamless” hose 
just ironed into shape that the first 
washing takes out. You cannot 
take out the shape in 


BURSON 


Fashioned Hose 


The Burson Way is our grandmothers 
way — a, stocking made from correct 
models and shaped by the Burson knitting 
machines. ‘These are unlike any other 
machines in the world. ‘They fit as they 
knit, with needles that work as our moth- 
ers and grandmothers did, only faster, 
with finer yarn and closer stitch than was 
possible in our grandmother’s day. ‘ 


The Burson machines mould the stock- 
ing for good and all, ‘They knit firmly, 
but with plenty of room at the top, and 
shaped so there is no strain of tight garters. 
This is a saving of comfort and health as 
well as on the stockings, themselves. 


The absence of seam isalso a great help 
in looks and comfort. A seam is likely to 
rip; it chafes the skin, and spoils the even, 
smooth effect which you getin Burson Hose. 


From the above reasons it is easy to 
see why Burson Stockings answer every 
need of comfort, good taste and economy. 


Gauze Mercerized, 50 cents, Lisle, 35 
cents, and Cotton, 25 cents the pair. At 
all good dealers, or write us— 


Burson Knitting Co. 
Rockford, Illinois 
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——— Pore 
We Printed a C 
14380 For YO U 5 
7 and for every other woman 
A Dozen who is interested in fine furs 
and latest fur fashions. We 
= will mail you this book 
> FREE on request. This 
1911-12 
TS 
Catalog of Albrecht Furs 
a w | gives valuable information how 
That Any Woman Can Make to choose furs—their description 
y for Christmas Gifts and actual name in plain English, 
also their corresponding trade 
y aiiay arvtan Wile é ini ‘ices—color 
By Lilian Barton Wilson name and definite p! 1C olo 
photographs from actual furs — 
Ge a interesting facts 
y 2 ic not procurable 
A cet gees are more used for elsewhere. You'll 
ristmas presents than hand- r P : . 
kerchiefs—and they can be made of babes: it to make 
hat such pretty bits of home fancy-work, an intelligent 
hat ‘ a ara to i mga as selection. 
anakerchier linen, the Prench weave 
-_ of which has a crisplike quality, and, Albrecht Furs 
being pure flax, keeps its freshness are madein Saint 
se after many washings. Linen for Paul, the 
ie handkerchiefs should be cut straight f Tem: 
: to the thread. The French linen Fir satel 
10t comes vagy ag inches 1 ge of America. 
cut into two larger-sized handker- 
chiefs on the width and one small one, We use 
The embroidery should be done on ly f= 
in fine cottons. The buttonholed or wh ole, 4) y 
festooned edge should be firmly a, 
| (KS worked in Order to wear well. selected i ae 
4 Very little underlay is necessary on skins, pur- ae 
— ¢ the scallops. One fine run-in line of chased direct 
ae t Stitches is quite sufficient. The but- fr he th 
king (= tonholing may then be done quite Peeper taES rom the tt ap- 
4 = ? tightly over this run-in line. There JF Fs oe ae a persof the North- 
Si | =) ' are fast-color working cottons—lav- Se ES SD OE ARIES TS) a , — 
on a) } | ender, rose and blue— which may be 40 On ee et 2% Me Se? —" . Half : 
- | Tax ~, : | used instead of white. S POLIS OO century s experti- 
rf | beim eyeleting is used on hand- enceas exclusive 
og kerchiefs it also should be very firm te : . >: 
2 | and Close, Since it must wash well in si lad furriers, and out ohare 
7 | order to be successful. positive guarantee aie 
k | NOTE—Mrs, Wilson will continue her at- of satisfaction in eH) 
= tractive pages of fancy-work in The Journal . . He i 4% 
y; next year, —_ is always glad to —_- any fit, quality and style m 
J ti p eae ae ; ssed, < 4 
_ [| Sed Binds! goes to you with 
as aka oe eee every piece of fur that 
bears the /brecht trade-mark. 
Ip Make your selection now— 
on bef h h begi Send for 
n yeTore the rus egins. Send {ol 
e. Catalog No.10,and learn all about 
to these magnificent, guaranteed 
ry 
V. 
Albrecht 
v, 
Illustration shows Albrecht Model 552 
and Geneva muff in Russian Black 
onde guaranteed. We will express 
this prepaid upon re- 
ceipt of price of set. . $ 1 00.00 

Thousands of women are writing 
for this, the finest, most complete 
catalog of coming season’s styles 
in furs ever published. Don’t YOU 
wantone? Don’t YOU want tosee 
the latest fur styles? Don’t YOU 
wantto see the exquisite color photo- 
graphs of newest shapes in muffs? 

Write today—NOW—- while you 
think of it. Ask for YOUR copy of 
this catalog. It’s FREE. 

Call on the best dealer in your 
town for ALBRECHT FURS. If 
he hasn’t them, write to us and we 
will fill your order direct, express 

. charges prepaid on cash orders. 

e 1age “[“RANSFER patterns Numbers 14379 and 14380 14379 References: Any Bank or Mercantile Agency 

(each including four designs) can be supplied 

Sorten cents each, post-free, Order from your nearest E. ALBRECHT & SON 
dealer in patterns ; or by mail, giving number of pat- 

: : tern oe inclosing price to the Pattern De partment, Established 1855 
The ies’ Home Journal, Philadel phia. : . 

_ adles ome Journa uddet pnia 6th & Minnesota Sts.,, Station “A” Saint Paul 
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6465 6468 


For the Baby’s 
Christmas 
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6s 12437-14442 
The Dress Shown Above is Pretty Enough 
to be Used as a Christening Robe 


B at 


6463-14434 
Empire Dresses of Handkerchief Linen 
Make Dainty Christening Robes 


5456 
Panel Dresses Like the Above are 
Dainty for Special-Occasion Wear 


aa 2 + Dates ish 


fe iis 


12821- 12251 


Two Transfer Patterns are a 
Needed for This Jacket Ks. te 





ILK flannel should be used for 

the little kimono jacket if this 
is intended for a gift. The dresses 
will be exquisitely dainty made of iy 
fine nainsook, linen lawn or hand- 
kerchief linen. But the greatest 
charm of all should be in the fineness 
of the stitchery. 


arriving iy: 
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i 6463-14442 
ay 
The Shirred Bishop and the Yoke-Tucked xe} Peasant or Kimono One-Piece Dresses are 
Dresses are Always Useful and Pretty est in Good Style for the First Short Clothes 








14082 
NOTE—The Journal’s plans next year for 
baby clothes, and all the dear little belongings 
which women love to make, will include the 
most attractive materials and patterns obtainable. 





Transfer patterns, Numbers 12437, 14442, 
14434, 12821, 12251 and 14082, can be supplicd i 
for ten cents each, post-frec. 





6467-14442 6465-14442 

PP! ATTERNS for these designs can be supplied for fifteen cents each, except Numbers 6468, 6470 and 5456, which are ten cents. The amount of 
material required for the different sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving 

number of pattern, age, breast measure and length of back, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Depariment, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadel phia. 
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For Little Folks 


Their clothing needs are 
many—yet you may dress 
them from head to foot, sty- 
lishly and becomingly, with 
small outlay of money, by or- 
dering their outfits from this 
specialty house. 


We concentrate all our energies 
on Children’s and Junior Wear. 
This has earned for us a wide repu- 
tation for the quality of our mer- 
chandise, the newness of our 
fashions, and the economy of our 
prices, made possible by our plan 
of selling direct to the home. 


Complete 
a e 

Outfitting 

We furnish everything for 
the appareling of Infants, Chil- 
dren, Misses and Young Men, 
in widest assortments, greatest 
diversity; show more exclusive 
novelties and originate more 


Children’s Fashions than any 
other establishment. 


Our Illustrated 
Fall and Winter 
1911-12 Catalogue 


is full of suggestions for select- 
ing Coats, Wraps, Dresses, Suits, 
Millinery, Hats, Shoes, Hosiery, 
Gloves, Underwear, Night Clothes, 
Athletic Clothing and everything 
for the comfort and amuse- 
ment of Infants, including Nursery 
Furnishings and Toilet Requisites. 


This complete index to Chil- 
dren’s and Infants’ Wear is help- 
ful, instructive and interesting. 
The quicker you write for it, the 
earlier you will appreciate its use- 
fulness. Copy promptly mailed 
postpaid to any address, upon 
request. 


The personal care given to mail 
orders by our experienced house 
shoppers, assures distant patrons 
of the same attention and courtesy 
extended to all who shop at our 
counters. 


Our broad guarantee 


is made part of every pur- 
chase, and allows the re- 
turn of any unsatisfactory 
article, for prompt ex- 
change or refund of money. 


Please address, 


Department 1 
Fifth Ave. at Thirty-Fifth St. 
NEW YORK 
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The Christmas Handkerchiet Bag 


By Lilian Barton Wilson 























14423 
This Bag is One Strip Folded, With Sides 
and Bottom Scalloped Together 














Something 


Good 
In the Pantry! 


























OG —_ oe 
ce) 5] 
A White Whalebone Braces the Top of The Material of the Overlap is Left 
This Beautiful Bag on Each Side Long and Fringed Out 
iS) El 
Bf : eae eae |) 


ANDKERCHIEF bags are usually made of 





Always ready to serve 
instantly from the package 
without cooking. . 


Delicious— 


Appetizing 


Post 











Initials or Monograms May be 
Added to Any of the Bags 


—— linen, especially if they are embroidered. They J, 
14424 : = 14422 
are convenient with almost any frock on any occasion. as a ‘ 
Ivory Rings, Buttonholed Over, The choice ones in Irish crochet are suitable for Very Nice Embroidery Can be 
Hold the Double Cord Handles theater bags, and may be lined with soft silk. Done on This Graceful Design 


The very fine background around the rose in the 
bag at the top of the page is always characteristic of 
the crochet done in Austria. Strange enough, there 
are a number of varieties of ‘‘ Irish crochet’’ which 
are not Irish—each having its own individualizing 
quality which identifies it with its own country. 

The bag directly above is an appliqué of handker- 
chief linen on filet net. To do this work a complete 
piece of linen should be placed over the net; on this 
the design should be marked and its outline embroid- 
ered in satin stitch. 






The Bag Above is in Italian Cut 
Work With a Band of Laid Embroid- 
ery Done in Linen Thread. A 
Heavy but Soft Quality of Round- 
Weave Linen Should be Used for 
Work of This Kind 


NOTE — Mrs. Wilson will be glad to 
answer any inquiries about this work if a 
stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. 





A Belt Bag of This Tailored Descrip- 
tion Should be Well Stitched 












Toasties 


Thin bits of corn toasted 
to a delicate light brown. 


To be eaten with cream 
and a sprinkle of sugar — 
sometimes fruit— either 
way. 


“The Memory Lingers” 


Sold by Grocers 





Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 
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‘RANSFER patterns for the numbered designs can be supplied upon receipt of the price, ten cents each, post-free. (No. 14422 includes 
two separate designs, and No. 14424 includes two separate designs.) Order from your nearest dealerin Ladies’ Home Journal patterns ; 
or by mail, giving number of pattern and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadel phia. 











Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited, 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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6162 


OR this apron green and 

white percale, with bias 
bands of green chambray, was 
used. Patterns (No. 6162) 
come in four sizes: 32, 36, 40 
and 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires five yards 
of 36-inch material. 


N EASILY made cushion 
for a library couch is 
shown in this very effective 
design. The material is 
worsted canvas of snuff 
brown embroidered in chain 
stitch, using moss green and 
orange worsteds for the 
leaves and circles, brown for 
the quarter circles and black 
for the dark outline work. 
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ETWEEN now and Christmas every woman 

will be as busy as a bee planning gifts—per- 
haps of useful things for the house, and, as good 
luck will have it, every housekeeper can use new 
aprons, a cushion or two, a couch-cover, or em- 
broidered guest towels without number. 

The couch-cover, which is made of: alternate 
strips of natural-colored linen done in eyelet work 
and crocheted strips worked with linen thread— 
although carpet warp is often used for the purpose— 
was designed by Sara Hadley, who will be glad to 
advise you about making one if you write to her in our 
care, and inclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 








NOTE—Next year the subject of housekeepers’ needlework, 
under the direction of Miss Wire, will be given special attention 
in new designs for crochet, simple embroidery and plain sewing. 
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“T-RANSFER patterns for the numbered designs can be supplied for ten cents each, post-free. 
(Numbers 6162 and 6167) are fifteen cenis each. 


Housekeepers’ Needlework 


By Marion Wire: With Drawings by Emma Troth 


SRE RERR SEER BEER” 


6167 


LUE and white check 

gingham was used to 
make this neat utility apron. 
Patterns (No. 6167) come in 
sizes 32, 36, 40 and 44 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires four yards and three- 
quarters of 36-inch material. 


AND-MADE guest 
towels, like these dainty 
ones contributed by Louise 
Brigham, may be in the pos- 
session of every housekeeper 
at little cost if she will but 
make them herself. The 
two with cross-stitch borders 
and the pillow (above) of 
canvas are worked in blue 
and green linen threads. 


Patterns for the aprons 


Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patierns; or by 
mail, giving number of pattern and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
























TOUCH of paint, enamel, 


stain or varnish now and 
then saves many a dollar in vears 
tocome. Paint isa preservative 
—it makes your furniture last 
years longer and keeps it look- 
ing almost like new. 

Before Winter sets in, look 
over your furniture, ge a 
bureau needs a fresh coat of 
white, a favorite Morris chair a 
coat of varnish. But whatever 
the need, there’s an 


ACME 
QUALITY 


Paint, Enamel, Stain or Varnish 


suited to the purpose—each the best 
of its kind. There is Acme Quality 
House Paint for outside of the house, 
Acme Quality Floor Paint for 
kitchen floors, Varno-Lac for wood- 
work and furniture, etc., etc. 


Acme Quality Enamel will im- 
part the finest enamel finish to any 
surface, old or new. In white, tints 
and colors. Flows evenly, will not 
show laps or brush marks. ' 


Acme Quality Varno-Lac, 
varnish and stain in one. Colors re- 
produced exactly — mahogany, oak, 
cherry, etc. Givesa hard, lustrous, 
durable surface. 

If you are ready to touch up your 
home, send for the 


Acme Quality Painting Guide Book 

A most comprehensive treatise on 
painting of any kind. Hlustrated in 
colors. ‘Tells all about the Acme 
Quality products, what each is for 
and how it should be applied. A 
copy is yours for the asking. 

Your dealer should have Acme 
Quality Paints and Finishes — 
if not, write to 


Acme White Lead and Color Works 
(Dept. M), Detroit, Michigan. 
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Seeu Form 









THE PNEUMATIC DRESS FORM 


EPRODUCES your exact figure 
when inflated inside your waist 
lining. Takes your place at fit- 


tings. Never grows weary. Never changes 
pose. Always ready. 


Stands for any member of the family by 
simply changing the lining. When not in 
use, may be deflated and packed in box base. 


Call and see demonstration or write for 
Fashion Booklet V-12, “* What To Wear and 
How To Make It.” 


Pneu Form is to be had anly of the 
Pneu Form Company 


557 Fifth Avenue, near 46th St., New York 
Phone 7620 Bryant 





















Beautiful 
21 Inches Long 


4 20 Inches Wide 
WILLO’ PLUMES Only $9.50 
The wonderful Stay-Tyde patent process, owne«! 
by us, prevents the delicate flues from breaking. 


Yet they cost you less than you pay elsewhere for 
ordinary willows. 

Stay-Tyde Willow Plumes 

18 in. long, 16in, wide, $5.50 23 in. long, 22 in. wide, $12.50 
21 ee “ 20 oe 46 A 0 26 “ee “e 24 “e rr 15.00 
28 in. long, 26 in. wide, $19.50 


FRENCH CURL PLUMES = We have established a world-wide 
17 in. Speci n> ¥ reputation on our No. 401 magnifi- 
18“ “6 al * md cent 19-inch French Curl Plume, 
ee Sa : made of rich, glossy, best male 
19 * ex. wide . - 5.00 stock, with wide, broad fibers and 
20 + 7.50 heavy French head, $5 00 
ila ** .. 10.00 Black, white and colors. . 
Send 25c to cover express charges and we will ship any of 
above C.O. D. for Sree examination. Or send full purchase 
price and we will send, a// charges prepaid. Money 
promptly refunded if for any reason you are not Satisfied. 

for free catalog of French or Willow Plumes, Ostrich 

Bands, Aigrettes and get a complete $25.00 course in Mil- 
linery Dyeing, Cleaning, Curling, etc. 


SOUTH AFRICAN IMPORTING CO. 
wom 1841 Wabash Ave., Dept.320 F, CHICAGO ===mull 
































Surprise your friends this year 
by making their Christmas gifts yourself. You 
can easily make many valuable presents with the 
aid of the Columbia Book of Yarns (12th Edition). 
Gives full instructions for making hundreds of useful 
articles. 248 pages and 185 different illustrations. 
Worth a dollar, price 25¢ at your dealers or by mail. 
To get the best results use 
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Columbia Yarns Z 
Z softest, fluffiest, most brilliantly colored and Pe ZW 






\\ 


most durable. Our ‘‘Columbia Princess 

*—yarn wrapped with silk—procluces 
rich and beautiful effects in infants’ af- 
ghans and other dainty articles. Look 
for the Columbia trademark on label 
around every ball. 


Columbia Yarns, Philadelphia : 
Ytidddddddéiddddidddiiiééés£zdéé 
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The Christmas Problem Solved 


The gift of a year's subscription to a magazine will 
solve many of your Christmas perplexities. 

Send us an order to enter your friend's name for a year's 
subscription to The Ladies’ Home Journal (issued 
monthly) or The Saturday Evening Post (issued 
weekly) and we will start with the number to be received on 

hristmas Day. At the same date we will send a beauti- 
ful illuminated announcement stating that the gift is yours. 

Order now. The price of a year’s subscription is $1.50. 
(In Canada The Ladies’ Home Journal costs $2.00.) 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 








Last Chance 


For Women 


over 16 and under 60 


On November 10th the 

subscription price of 

Good Housekeeping 

goes up to $1.50 a year. 
—But— 


If you act now, you can 
secure this inspiring, instruct- 
ive and attractive magazine for 
twelve months for one dollar. 
Just pina dollar bill to the coupon 


cut from this advertisement, or if you 

do ‘not wish to cut this page, send a 
dollar bill with a letter giving your name 
and address—it takes only a minute to 
do this—and you will be in time to get, 
as your first issue, the splendid December 


number of Good Housekeeping. 


The Practical Woman’s Magazine 


which has turned the duty of housekeeping into an attractive 
art. Every woman who has the responsibility of a home 
resting upon her, or the care of children, should read Good 
Housekeeping. ‘There are enough helpful suggestions in each 
issue to be worth several times a year’s subscription price. 


REMEMBER Chis hast 


Chance 


You must send your subscrip- 
tion by November 10th to take 
advantage of this offer. After 








Offer Closes November 10th that date the price will be $1.59. 


You save one-third of the regular price if you send your dollar be- 
fore November 10. Better send it now,while you are thinking about it. 


Now, Here’s Another Way to Save Money 


You can subscribe for as many years in advance as you please, at 
$1.00 a year, provided you mail your subscription before the tenth 


day of November. 


Many women are taking advantage of this—subscribing for two, 
three and five years. A remittance of $5.00 will bring Good House- 
keeping for five years—regular price $7.50— saving $2.50. A Kentucky 
woman sends $10.00 for ten years’ subscription, and writes: ‘I take 
this opportunity to be sure of Good Housekeeping for ten years. It's 


worth ten dollars a year to me.”’ 


The Reason for This Offer 


We are making Good Housekeeping bigger and better than it 
ever was before. Weare making it artistic as well as thoroughly prac- 
tical. We are adding new departments, which will make it as enter- 
taining as it is useful. It will be printed on the first grade of magazine 
paper ; the highest class of engravings will be used, 

There will be short stories by the most popular writers of the day ; 
illustrations by Charles Dana Gibson and other great artists;a new 
serial by Juliet Wilbor Tompkins, illustrated by Howard Chandler 


Christy, 


Good Housekeeping will be a big magazine for the money — 250 
pages — and yet it will differ from most women’s magazines in being 
of a handy size, like the Cosmopolitan and other general magazines. 

To help pay for all this we are obliged to raise the subscription 
price to $1.50 a year. Good Housekeeping is read now by three hun- 
dred thousand American women, and we intend to make this 1flumber 


half a million, But we want to give every woman who reads this a 
chance to subscribe before the price is raised, and that is why we 


make you this $1.00 a year short-time offer. 
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To tell you all about Good Housekeeping would be a long story, but we are 
going to say something about some of its main features as briefly as we can. 


quaint “Kinderkins” chapter to help enter- 
tain the little folks. Aud articles by clergy- 
men and medical men, which will be of the 
greatest help to mothers when their children 
begin to ask embarrassing questions regard- 


There's the Good Housekeeping Institute, 
for instance. This is a testing laboratory, 
maintained by the magazine, for trying out 
new household devices. The Institute tests 
everything — vacuum cleaners, new window 
shades, rocking chairs, coffee percolators, 
folding couches, etc., and the results are pub- 
lished ina regular monthly department in the 
magazine. This is the most efficient aid to 
buying with regard to economy and quality 
ever devised for the benefit of housewives. 

Menus for a day or a whole month, adapted 
to an ordinary family’s needs, are given in 
each issue. These suggestions for meals do 
not call for unheard-of, expensive dishes, but 
for food that is both good and wholesome. 

Then the care of the children. Articles 
every month on the Care of Children, with a 


ing the origin of life. 


In the department of Discoveries you will 
find all kinds of new wrinkles and helpful 
ideas discovered by the readers of Good 
Housekeeping themselves. Our subscribers 
are paid for these suggestions, and many cf 
them make more by sending us one Suggestion 
than the cost of several years’ subscription. 

Every month Good Housekeeping contains 
short fiction, poems and many attractive il- 
lustrations—some in color. It is not a dul 
dry publication. Every page sparkles w.th 


life and good cheer, 


Next Year GOOD HOUSEKEEPING Will Be Bigger, Brighter 
and Better Than Ever Before 


Plans have been made to make 1912 the 
banner year for Good Housekeeping. If 
you do not subscribe now at $1.00 for the 
year, you will be buying it at the news- 
stands at 15 cents a copy ina few months, 
or sending us $1.50 for a year’s subscrip- 
tion —for so many women will be talking of 
it that you will come to the conclusion that 
you must have it. 

Better take advantage of this last-chance 
offer—open until November 10th. Send 
your dollar today, or better still, several 
dollars for several years’ subscription. 

Renewals from subscribers will begin at 
expiration of present subscription. 


Good Housekeeping Magazine 
387 Fourth Ave. , New York City 








Not Good After Nov. 10th 





GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE 

387 Fourth Ave., New York 
Isen-t enclosed One Dollar for one year’s subscription to Goo! 
Hlousekceping according to the terms of your Last Chance 


offer. 


Name 
Street_ - 
City 


State ” 


NOTE: You may subscribe for several years at $1.(0 a 
year, provided your remittance for the entire period is mailed 
by Nov. 10th. After that date the price will Le $1.50 a year. 


Foreiga postage $1.00 extra. 


Canadian postage 50 cents. 





The ice gives all the good effects of 
massage and none of the bad effects 


H ow to arouse 
a sluggish skin 


Just before retiring, wash your face 
and neck with plenty of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap and hot water. If your 
skin has been badly neglected, use a 
flesh brush, scrubbing it for about five 
minutes until the lather makes it feel 
somewhat sensitive. After this, rinse 
well in warm, then cold water. Now 
rub your skin for five minutes with a 
lump of ice. 


The above treatment brings the blood 
to the face, stimulates the muscular 
fibres and softens the skin. If con- 
tinued every night for a week or ten 
days, your skin will show a marked 
improvement. 


Write today for samples 


For 4c we will send a sample cake. For 10c 
samples of Woodbury’s Facial Soap and 
Woodbury’s Facial Powder. For 50c @ copy 
of the Woodbury Book on the care of the skin 
and scalp and samples of the Woodbury 
preparations. The Andrew Jergens Com- 
pany. Dept. A, Spring Grove Avenue, 
Cincinnati. 





For sale by dealers every where 
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01 Bradley St. 
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Knit 


Coats 


For Men, Women and Children 
—like the Bradley 










Styl 
No. 770 Mufflers you know 
$5.00 so well—are _ un- 


matchableinquality 
and style at any 
price, and give their 
wearers the height 
of comfort andservice. 


Style No. 770, 
known as the new 
Norfolk Style, a very 
graceful, pleasing 
and stylish effect; 
Russian belted, knit- 
ted of fine, pure 
worsted with an un- 
usually pretty stitch, 
with high collar, it 
is especially desirable 
if wanted to fit closely 
at the waist. White, 
cardinal, Oxford, tan 


or navy at your dealer’s or sent prepaid on $522 
receipt of chest measure and price. .. . — 


Free on request, handsomely illus- 


trated catalog of Bradley Coats, 
Caps, Scarfs, Muffs and famous Bradley 
Mufflers. Write to-day. 


Bradley Knitting Co. 








Delavan, Wis. } 





















-—— Peckham’s Make 
Willow Ostrich Pl 


From Your natin wed 
Old ! Vf 


Feathers 
Write for 


Send us your old Ostrich feathers and 


dealer at three or four times the cost, If prices are not Satis- 
factory feathers will be returned at our expense. Reference 
Central National Bank. The work of our Dyeing, Clean 
and Curling department cannot be equaled. Write for pric 










ces 


from them we will makea magnificent Willow : 

Plume, faultlessly curled and dyed your favorite shace 
guaranteed to look as well and to hold its shape and Color 
and wear as long.as any Willow Plume you can buy from a 











4 


3S. 





Peckham’s, 629 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
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ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


25 Designs—All Steel 






































and Special Prices. 
We can save yOu money. 














LALALA 





Handsome, cost less than wood, 
more durable. Don’t buy a fence 
i until_you get_our Free Catalogue 


Kokomo Fence Machine Co. 
408 North St., Kokomo, Ind. 
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This is the Package 
of Plenty and Purity 


Both you and your family will 
have something to be thankful 
for if you serve with your 
Thanksgiving dinner a dessert 
made from 








SPARK uNG 


FLAT 


—— Knox Thanksgiving Dessert ° 


\% box Knox Sparkling Gelatine; 1% 
doz. rolled stale macaroons; 1 coz. 
marshmallows, cut in small pieces; 2 

ulschoppedcandiedcherries; 
X% |b. blanched and chopped almonds ; 
1 cup sugar; 1 pint heavy cream; 
vanilla ; 4 cup cold water; 4% cup 
— water. 

k gelatine in cold water, dissolve 
in boiling water, add sugar. When 
mixture is cold, add cream beaten till 
stiff, almonds, macaroons, marshmal- 
lows and candied cherries. Flavor 
with vanilla. Turn into mold first dipped 
into cold water; chill. Remove from 
mold; serve with angel cake. 


































If you think the above is not just 

what ee rs our recipe book, 

sent fo r your grocer’s 
noot 6 Ri yt you any num- 
ber of ideas for preparing tempt- 
ing dishes for not only Thanks- 

giving but every day inthe year. 
Pint sample for 2c stamp 

| and grocer’s mame. 


CHARLES B. KNOX .CO. 
113 Knox Averue 
Johnstown, N.Y. 














Pt a nls 


THIS BEAUTIFUL 
PILLOW should be 


in Your Home 


It will add much to the com- 
fort and attractiveness of any 
room. You cannot have too 
many pillows. 










Any dealer will furnish you this 


Handsome Black Satin 50c 
Pillow Top & Outfit for 


If he will not supply you remit direct to us and 
receive prepaid complete outfit as follows: 

One fine Black Satin Top with Back, stamped with 
American Beauty Rose, Daisy or Violet design. Ilus- 
trated Diagram Lesson with each stitch numbered; 
6 Skeins of Belding’s New Process Embroidery 
Silk in correct shades to commence design, aud List 
ot Attractive Embroidery Designs, all for 50 cts. Any- 
one Can easily embroider this handsome pillow top. 

This Special Low Price Offer is made to prove 
the superior beauty of Real Silk Embroidery over 
cheap imitations and the soft, rich, beautiful effects 
possible only with Belding’s Embroidery Silk. 

Order of your dealer today and insist on Belding’s 
Outfit. If you cannot get it, acc ept no substitute but 
send order direct to us. 

SPECIAL — Write for our new illustrated booklet 
** Modern Embroidery Ideas.’’ It’s FREE. 


BELDING BROS. & CO. 





a W. = St. Dept. 211 Chicage, I. 
The m at waist. Say. ay. \WEATS Fit fine. Feel fine. } 









costand annoyance of 

Supporters, Stay up sMooth. 

Best for health, comfort and 

economy, Guaranteed. Fold- 

er free. All weights for boys, 

girls and women 25¢ to 50c 
FAY ENIT 


Wear best. Save mending 
and trouble. Try them now. 
Buy Of your dealer. If he 
cannot supply you, order 
from Us by mail. Saft sfac- 
tion OF mmoney Aack. 
50x 


For men. Extra wear and com- 
fort. None better. Save darn- 
ing. Guaranteed.. Buynow and 
note the difference. 


Box 104 Elyria, Ohio 


Regular lengths for women, 
boysand girls. Same superior 
ya arns,dyes wear. Expan- 
sion tons for “omen 25c to 40c. 


Fay Stocking Co. 
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Little Girls’ House Aprons 


Designs by the Franciscan Missionaries of Mary 





URING the 

winter sea- 
son, when chil- 
dren are apt to 
wear dresses of 
silk, challis or 
some light-weight 
woolen fabric, or 
even with the 
white and colored 
linen dresses 
which are worn 
allthe year round, 
these dainty house 
aprons will be 
found useful and 
becoming for 
occasional wear. 


6780- 14439 


HE transfer pat- 

terns will give all 
details for the work of 
making these aprons, 
but one may follow 
one’s fancy in trim- 
mings. Forinstance, 
a narrow lace bead- 
ing may be used in 
place of hemstitching 
or tucks, or all-over 
embroidery fora yoke 
may be substituted 
for hand work. But 
for a Christmas gift 
all hand work would 
be desirable, in close 
imitation of the beau- 
tiful quality shown in 
these models, which 
were made by the 
missionaries. 





6480-14439 





6478-14438 





6474-14439 











OR making 

these little 
aprons the best 
materials to use 
are fine lawn, 
sheer batiste or 
Swiss, so that they 
will not add either 
weight or bulk to 
achild’s clothing; 
and by copying 
these patterns, 
which show the 
simple slip-over 
fashion, they will 
be no trouble 
whatever to put 
on and take off. 














a3 


6474-14439 





ATTERNS for the 
aprons on this 
page can be supplied in 


five sizes—2 to 10 


years—at fifteen cents 
each, post-free. The 
amount of material 
required for the various 
sizes ts printed on the 
pattern envelopes. 
Transfer patterns Nos. 
14011, 14438, 14440 
and 14441 can be sup- 
plied at ten cents each, 
and No. 14439 at fifteen 
cents. Order from your 
nearest dealer in Ladies’ 
Home J ournal patterns ; 
or by mail, giving num- 
ber, age, breast measure 
and length of back, and 
inclosing the price to the 
Pattern Department, 
The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia. 


6478-14440-14011 


Uf a me 
A Al Tit 


Children are eager for Ralston— 
they never tire of it. It has the 
delicious flavor of whole wheat. 
You can serve it, morning after 
morning, and it will taste just as 
good, be just as welcome, as it 


was the first day. 


Ralston never 


stays on the pantry shelf—children 
like it, and want it every morning. 
Give your children 


Ralston 
Wheat Food 


and you will be giving them the very 
food that they most need to build 
them up and keep them strong. 


Ralston is a solid, common-sense 
food of natural wheat color, with 
all of the flavor and nutriment of 
the whole wheat left in. 


Ralston is not factory cooked— 
but fresh cooked, every morning, 
in your own kitchen—and brought 
to your table, tempting and deli- 


, RALSTON 
, WHEAT 





cious. Serve 
with cream and 


Wai sugar. 


Ralston is a most 
economical food— 
one cup, when 
cooked, makes a 
breakfast for six. 
Get a package to- 
day—for your chil- 
dren’s sake. You 
will like it, too. 


Purina Whole Wheat Flour 


makes delicious, nourishing bread, 


muffins, rolls, etc. 


Trv “it, too. 














On the Dining Table 


Both Private and Public, in 
this and all civilized countries 





LEA& PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Has come into universal use. 
The rare ingredients used in its 
preparation are grateful to the 
palate and peculiarly acceptable to 
everyone. It deliciously flavors 
more dishes than any other table 
sauce in use. Try iton Soups, 
Fish, Hot and Cold Meats, 
Chops, Steaks, Chafing 
Dish Cooking and Welsh 


Rarebits. 


A Wonderful Appetizer 
Assists Digestion 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York 









































athens aie with —_ oa prices 

mailed free upon request. Either style of (gaa 
pins here illustrated with anythree letters and figures, 
one or two colors of enamel. 
each; $2.50 doz.; Sil 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. 


Sterling Si'ver, 25c _ 
ver Plate, 10c each; $1.00 doz. * 
Dept. 646 
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Bdseater Toasterettes are a delicious 


dainty beloved alike by young and old 


One of the many varieties of Educator 
Crackers. 


They are baked by the cma, anes of their 
creator. She personally samples each day's 
baking and insists upon the same high qual- 
ity that has made Educator Crackers fa- 
mous for twenty-five years. 


EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 


The Cracker of Character and Economy 


Educator Toasterettes are made from 
whole wheat flour —freshly stone-ground in 
the good old-fashioned way. 


The flour is mixed with pure, sweet spring 
water from our own Artesian wells. 


Then it is savored with table salt. And 
toasted to a delicate brown, And touched 
with table butter. 


Yes, you'll find Toasterettes a unique and 
wholesome delicacy — delightfully different 
from any other cracker you ever tasted. 
Just try them once. ‘Then you'll never be 
without them. 

Ask Your Dealer — Ii he cannot supply you, order 
from us direct. Anyway send ten cents in stamps for 
trial box of Toasterettes and mention your dealer's 
name, if you please. 


























“See How Easy it is, Tilly?” 


Show the new girl just once what can be done with Jell-O and then you 
She may spoil everything else, 


will always be sure of one fine dish for dinner. 
but she will make a fine dessert of 


JELL-O 


for she cannot go wrong there. 


And Jell-O isn’t a dinner dish alone. 


lunch and supper, and is never out of place. 





Jell-O and hot water, without anything else, make these 


delicious dishes in a minute. 


There are seven delightful flavors and seven beautiful 
colors: Strawberry, Raspberry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, 


Peach, Chocolate. 
At all grocers’, 10c. each. 


The splendid recipe book, “DESSERTS OF THE 
WORLD,” in ten colors and gold, will be sent 


free to all who write and ask for it. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY 


Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 


It is served at 


The name JELL-O is on every package in big red letters. If it isn’t there, it isn't JELL-O. 































Be Sure To 
Note This 
Feature When 
Ordering A 
Range 

Look at the Majestic All Copper Re- 
movable Reservoir. It heats like a tea 
kettle by means of a copper pocket (drawn 
from one piece of copper) setting against 
the left hand lining of fire box. 

Boils 15 gallons of water in a jiffy—simply 
turning a lever moves frame and reservoir 


away from fire. This is a patented feature 
which can be used only in 


The Great 
MAJESTIC 
Charcoal Iron FLANGE 


It is the only range made of Malleable and 
Charcoal Iron— Malleable Iron can’t break — 

rcoal Iron won’t rust like steel—outwears 
three ordinary ranges. 

Ask your dealer to show you the greatest 
improvement ever put in a range—makes the 
Majestic stronger where other ranges are 
weakest. Many other exclusive features. 

Write for free book, Range Comparison. 

Majestic Manufacturing Company 
Dept. 51 St. Louis, Mo. 





Also Water 
Front for 
Pressure 
Water 


The Range With 
A Reputation . 








Candle 










Shade 


Cherry design, 
complete with 
fringe and 
shank, stamped 
ready for dec- 
orating 


40c Prepaid 


8 in. 

Candlestick (about half regular price) 
to match 

shade, Brass Craft Outfit 
mounted 25c Prepaid 

on wooda— 

70c Consisting of Tool for Stip- 
ovaeil pling, polished maple com- 


bined Mallet and Modeling 
Tool, Package Col- 
oring Powder, Steel 
Wool and Polishing 
Plush, and also complete materials for hand- 
some Brass-Craft Calendar, wood mounted, 
4x8 in., Sunbonnet Girl Design. Includes Brass 
Hanger, Round Head Tacks, Calendar Pad 
and full directions. 


Stick and Outht all seat tor $1.25 prepaid 
Write for FREE Catalog L 15 {ust*¢ =; 


Brass-Craft articles suitable for Home Decoration, Gifts, etc. 
Shows how a little investment in materials and time can produce 
liberal returns in both pleasure and profit. Write today. 


Thayer & Chandler, ”7-°,¥,jackeen, Bre. 








d. Your Stationery Embossed Free 


These fine Writing Papers, beautifully em- 
bossed with any one initial Style 211-L (cut 
is % size); any two initials Style 208-L, or 
your own die, in gold, silver or any one Gal rs 
1 Quire paper and > aataead Fabric Fiish, white, grey 
or light blue, post paid $0.65 
Crane's Extra Superfine papers and 
envelopes, white, grey, pink or lavender 


1 Quire Box, postpai.t . . . $0.75 
2 Quire Box, postpaid . .. 1.35 
5 Quire Box, postpaid . 3.00 
Your 3- letter Monogram (Style 
211-L 208.L) Extra. . $2.50 208-L. 


Send draft, money or me or seek no checks. 


| BUXTON & SKINNER STATIONERY CO., 8T. LOUIS, MO. 





FANCY WORK 
TRUE sad ptontace caralog of 


its kind ever published. 
Over 1500 illustrations. Shows our unequaled line of Eyelet. 
Tinted and Silk Embroidery Designs, Stamped Linens, Pillow Tops, 
Battenberg Braids, Perforated Patterns and Stamoing Outfits. 
Needlework Supplies. Also large assortment of Infants’ Wear, 
Hemstitched Linens, D le Cloths, Napkins, Toweis, 
Handkerchiefs, Lace Curtains, Novelties, etc. Don’t miss this 
FREE offer and write a postal today asking for ‘*‘ CATALOG 11.”" 


FRED HERRSCHNER, 6453 Marshfield Av., Chicago, Il. 









| Our Chocolates Rest squarely 


on-the Namie 


Every Bonbon has that Name Endorsed on it 


YOU HAVE SEEN THIS 


‘CARD 





in the street cars. 


<@lite WALTER M. IOWNEY CE 


ia) Oe TON 


a upesfine Chocofate +I 


‘It means that all our 
bonbons’are endorsed with our:name and 
are certified’as containing only the choicest 
chocolate, inuts “and “fruits fromthe ‘best 
markets. “That is: why they have their own 
DELICIOUS NATURAL FLAVOR. 





ixeye ucty 








How Water 
Fights Disease 


The simple application of hot or 
cold water will relieve many minor 
aches and pains. In treating the 
graver forms of disease, water is a 
valuable aid to medical science. 

Its effects and correct use are 
explained in our helpful book- 
let, ‘*How Water Battles with 
Disease. ” Write for a copy, 
giving your druggist’s name. 


This booklet was prepared 
to make more widely kuown 


KANTLEEK 


TRADE MARK 


WATER BOTTLES 


We absolutely guarantee the 
“Kantleek”” Hot Water Bottle. If it 
shows any imperfections in materials or 
workmanship within two years, we re- 
Nz place it without charge. 

Sold by leading druggists. If you cannot con- 
veniently buy it in your town, send price and 
your dealer’ $ name. Price of 'No. 12 (popular 
size) in white rubber, $1.50; red rubber, $1.75. 

‘“‘Kantleek”” Rubber Specialties — guaranteed 
for two years —also include Fountain Syringes, 
Face Bags and Ice Caps. 


The Seamless Rubber Co. 


531 Congress Ave. New Haven, Conn. 




































Every Prospective Mother 
Something new—only scientific garment of 
the kind ever inv enter Combines solid com- 
fort aucl ease with ** fite form '’ and elegant ap- 
pearance in the home, on the street, and in society. 
— Always drapes evenly in front and back — no 
bulkiness no draw -strings — no lacing — no ripping 
or basting — Can be worn the year round. 

Made in several styles, aud at prices lower than you 
can buy the ima pony and have them made at hone. 

Senc for our Fine Iilustrated Book—‘‘Fine-Form 
Free; Maternity Skirt’’—it's l'xun to every woman 
writing for it. ‘Tells all about these skirts, their advan- 
tages, styles, material, aud cost. Gives opinions of phy- 
sicians, dlressmakers, and users. Ten Days’ Free trial. 
When you get our book, if your dealer has not yet been 
supplied with Fine- Forin Mi aternity Skirts, make your 
selection of material and style, and we will make th. 
garment to yourorder. When you get it, wear it tom, 
days, anc if you don’t find it exactly as repre- 
sented, send it back and we will cheerfully refund 
every cent paid. Other Skirts— If not in need 
of a maternity skirt, remember our famous bs & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please 
you—same guarantee.— Illustrated book irce 


Which book shall we send? Write to-day to 
Beyer & Williams Co., Dept. A. Buffalo. N.Y. 
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More Home Comforts & 
Without Extra Expense 


You can furnish your home to your 
heart’s desire simply by purchasing 
your usual requirements of tea, coffee, 
extracts, spices, soaps, etc., direct 
from us, the manufacturers. 


Our Products number over 450 common ne- 
cessities, just as good as can be manufactured. 






No. 205 

Golden, Quartered-Oak, Richly Carved. 
Given with a $10.00 purchase of Larkin 
Household-Supplies. 

What you spend for household-supplies 
every few weeks will also entitle you, by 
our plan, to the Library Table illustrated, or 
your choice of over 1500 other desirable 
articles, without extra expense. 


YOU GET DOUBLE RETAIL VALUE 


By LARKIN 


Factory-to-Family Dealing 


You get your money’s worth in whatever 
you purchase, just as you would anywhere; 
the extra value we give represents what you 
save. Wecanaffordto give you100% more 
for your money than you can get at retail 
because we manufacture and sell our Products 
direct to you, saving all the losses, profits 
and expenses of unnecessary middlemen. 


Overtwo million housewives profit by purchas- 
ing their household-supplies direct from us. Try 
it. We have beenin business thirty-six years and 
stand behind everything we offer. 

30 Days’ Free Trial — This gives you an oppor- 
tunity to test the qu: lity of our goods and the 
economy of dealing with us, without risk. 


Our Large Fall Catalog —— 
Mailed to You Free ¢ , ficchti 


It tells you all about Larkin 
Factory-to-Family dealin; illus- 
trates and describes in detail all 
the Larkin Products and the 1500 
articles given without expense 
with your purchases. Simply 
mail Coupon for a copy. 


Leatkhitt Co. BuFFALO, N.Y. 


Please mail your new Fall Catalog No. 41. 
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Warmth 


without 


Maish Laminated Cotton Down Comforts 
are luxuriously warm — restfully light. Under 
them, you can sleep comfortably in the coldest 
we ather, with windows wide open, getting 
the full benefit of the pure, fresh air— without 
being depressed by heavy covers, 


To fully appreciate this lightness and 
warmth, send for cross section of the Maish 
filling shown above. With this we send you 
samples of covering desigus to match your 
bedroom. 

We have over 120 new designs in flowers and 
figures — plain and bordered —created exclu- 
sively by our ownartists. Write today for free 
samples and the cross section, with the name 
of the ne: — Maish dealer, 

if CHas. A. MAIsu Co. 
1125- 1135 Bank St., Cincinnati, O. 

Prices: Baby Comforts $1.25 to $2.50. Crib size 

$1.50 in Maisaline to $3.50 in Maisilk. Full size 

comforts from $3.50 in Maisaline to $10 in Maisilk. 


Maish 


Laminated Qtton-Down 


Comforts 
WEDDING "res 


Announcements, etc., engraved and printed. 











Lene styles, best pony gaeoaid anywhere. Monogram 
73 Cards, 50c. Write for samples. 
THE TS OOK PRESS. 181 N. Tremont 8t., Boston, 











Birthday Bows 
For Little Christmas 


Gifts 


A Special Contribution to Dolly 































January—Snowdrop 


ERY likely a 

great many of 
the girls have birth- 
days to celebrate 
this month, so here 
are greetings and 
good wishes, and 
many happy returns 
of the day! And 
I offer special con- 
gratulations to the 
girl who receives a 
““Chrysanthemum”’ 
bow! Such a bow 
may bemade of baby 
ribbon in any of the 
colors ofthe natural. 






February 
Carnation 


Apr:l—Eas!er Lily 


May— Lily- of-the-Valley 


PRETTY shade 
of green satin 
ribbon is used for the 
leaves and stems of 
the flowers. 


July—Daisy 


HE holly 
bow has to be 
made in white be- 
cause the bright 
colors of the plant 
would not look 
well with the av- 
erage dress, even 
if the shirtwaist 
were all white. 


Ausgust— Poppy 


SN’T this an orig- 

inal idea, girls? 
“Simply charming’’ 
it has been voted by 
all who have seen it— 
so easy to copy, so 
inexpensive and so 
full of sentiment. 
One girl made all the 
bows, and she doesn’t 
mind if I tell you 
her name. She is 
Gertrude Crook, of 


New Jersey. October—Cosmos 








March—Violet 


OWS made of 
silk are ‘‘all 
the go’’ now, too, 
and odd pieces will 
come in handy for 
these little flower- 
ets, only be sure to 
get the right colors. 
Sometimes a flower 
from an old hat will 
serve as a good pat- 
tern by which to cut 
your silk or to out- 
line the embroidery. 
Baby ribbon may 
be used for the 
sma!l flowers. 


November 
Chrysanthemum 


December— Holly 


ITH. each 

bow you should 
inclose a little verse 
telling of the mean- 
ing of each for the 
month. There was 
not space enough to 
include the verses 
here, but I will mail 
them to whoever 
sends a stamped, 
addressed envelope. 

Affectionately, 
DOLLY. 








EADER, if you are interested 

in the Twentieth Century im- 

proved sewing machine on which 

it is so easy to sew that it becomes a 

pleasure, won’t you do yourself the 

favor to go to the dealer and see The 
FREE Sewing Machine ? 


— Look at that secret of fast running, 
the Rotoscillo movement, which 
devised to make The FREE faster 
than the fastest rotary and simpler 

. than the simplest shuttle machine. 

— Notice that the drawers are locked 

when the machine is closed. 


— Raise the lid, and see how the 
head lifts automatically, the drawers 
unlock, and the belt is on. 





— Now sew, and see how straight 
and even it feeds, because of the square 
feed, and how perfect the stitch because 
of the automatic thread controller. 


— Raise the pressure foot and pull 
the goods out. No danger of break- 
ing the needle because the tension has 
been automatically released. 


— And so it goes. Every imaginable 
convenience to make it easy to sew. 


— But be sure to go to your dealer and 
see the rest of the thirty-two points 
of superiority. If you do not know 
the dealer’s name, write me and I will 
send it to you together with my inter- 
esting booklet, ‘‘In the Day’s Work.”’ 


Urr Ofer 


President 
Free S—ewinc MacuineE Co. 
t CHICAGO, ILL. 























3 wise aad re 8 eS Sete ane 4 
L. ee Deshane in Neck Chatnd 


Pay ‘a Style and 
Workmanship 


—not for hidden gold. 

Pay only for gold that has value to you 
in use — for the best ideas in design and 
finish—and save the cost of the gold 
buried at the center of solid gold chains. 
You get practically the same service— 
because a solid gold chain will wear too 
thin for use by the time the uniformly 
thick gold on the outside of a Simmons 
chain wears through to the core—and 
you save four-fifths the cost. 


Write for Style Book—F REE 


SIMMONS lorgnette chains, fobs, necklaces, 
bracelets, eyeglass chains, chatelaine pins for 
women — chains and fobs for men— displayed 
by live jewelers everywhere. 1f no jeweler near 
you has Simmons, select from Style Book —tell 
us what you want. 


R. F. SIMMONS CO., 185 N. Main St., 
Atileboro, ‘Mass. 


SIMMONS 7 
CHAINS “7 EO BS; ; 


*“SIMMONS,"’ very 
small, on each piece. 
Itis your protection 
and guarantee 
for wear. 

























[ESSONS in COOKING far i ites. 


260 Menus with recipes and directions for preparing ¢ac* 
meal, Send 50c in stamps for Ist 21 Lessons. Sample pages free. 








American School of Home Economies, 515 W. 69th St., Chicago 
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Make Every 











1 Prepara- 
of Meals. 
wing ¢achk 
pages free. 
., Chicago 





Minute Count 











Cleanliness” 











the Watch- 
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Gold Dust 


If your tins and kitchen utensils could only talk— 
they would cry out for a daily cleansing with Gold 
Dust and water. Gold Dust goes right for dirt and 
grease, and cleanses so quickly that little effort on your 
part is required. 


If you only knew how much cleaner your house would 
be, how much lighter your work would be, and how 
much time you would save, you would insist upon having 
Gold Dust if it cost twice its present price. 


Buy a package of Gold Dust today, and try the 
economical and labor-saving way of keeping house. 


Use Gold Dust for washing dishes, scrubbing 
floors, cleaning pots and pans, woodwork, bath- 
tubs and fixtures, sinks, refrigerators, etc., softening 
hard water, washing clothes and making the finest 
soft soap. 


“Let the Gold Dust Twins do your work” 











Fairy Soap 


If you are using a white soap in your toilet and 
bath—other than Fairy—smell it. It will likely have a 
common, “soapy” odor that comes from cheaper ingre- 
dients than are used in the making of Fairy Soap. 
Fairy is dainty, refined and delicate in perfume. It has 
the appearance, odor and performance of a high-class 


product. 


Fairy Soap—the pure, white, floating, oval cake— 
costs but 5c. 


We could charge you five times the five cents 
asked for Fairy Soap, but we could add nothing 
to the quality. In higher priced soaps you are 
paying for fancy wrappers and expensive perfume— 
not better soap. 


“Have you a little ‘Fairy’ in your home?” 














Sunny Monday 


Laundry Soap 


Sunny Monday Laundry Soap will not harm any 
fabric even if you soak the clothes in it over night. It is 
a white soap made from choice fats and pure vegetable 
oils—it is as harmless as good toilet soap, and leaves 
the hands and clothes free from that disagreeable odor of 
yellow laundry soaps. 


Sunny Monday contains a wonderful dirt-starter 
which saves half your rubbing and adds to the life of 
your clothes. Washes in any kind of water. 

Because of its purity and whiteness and because 
it starts the dirt so quickly, one bar of Sunny 


Monday Soap will go as far and do as much work 
as two bars of ordinary yellow laundry soap. 


“Sunny Monday Bubbles will wash away your troubles” 























THE N. K. "FAIRBANK  OMPTRY WAR ERS CHEAT 










































































This illustration shows =the 
quaint costumes of more than 
a half a century ago and pictur 
the magnificent jewelry store of 
Jones, Ball & Poor located at the’ 
comer of Summer and Washingtor1' : 
Streets, Boston, which was unsut- 
passed in attractiveness at that 
time, and even in these days 
would be considered remark- 
able because of its beauty and 
general arrangement. 

















It_ seems a long time to hark 
back to 60 years ago, yet even 
then when shopping for silver- 
ware it was possible to puy 
forks, spoons, knives, etc. 
made by the original Rogers 
brothers. 


P \8AT ROGERS BROS.@ rere 


is the trade mark which today stands 
for quality and beauty of design 
in silverware. 









a This isthe highest grade of triple 
Wey) plate. Our process of finishing closes 

wy the pores of the silver so that it is 
worked into a firm, hard surface that 
will stand years of the hardest kind 
of wear. This process has given. 
1847 ROGERS BROS. silverware the. 
well-earned title of 


‘umm WY Stl0er-Plate thatWears’ 


It is fully guaranteed by the largest 
makers of silverware in the world. 


For Holiday Gifts 


1847 ROGERS BROS. spoons, forks, knives, 
serving pieces and combination sets 
arranged in chests and cases are es- 
pecially appropriate for Christma®> 

















presents, — a ‘¢ 
Sold by leading dealers. a ; 

Send tor Mlustrated Catalogue ie i ; 

pt 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY i. 


(International Silver Company, Successor) 


Meriden, Conn. 


VINTAGE * oa NEW YORK —— CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO HAMILTON, CANADA e 





